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HE     CONJUNCTION     OF     MEDICAL    ADVANCES 

and  the  aging  of  my  outsized,  gifted,  and  demanding 
generation  has  brought  new  vigor  to  considerations 
of  physical  immortality  and  made  its  pursuit  a  more  complex 
endeavor  than  it  used  to  be.  Where  once  a  daily  bowl  of 
prunes,  a  walk  around  the  park,  and  a  hobby  of  model  rail- 
roading or  square  dancing  were  held  to  be  the  bulwarks  at 
the  abyss,  today's  serious  life  extensionist  pops  acetylcys- 
teine to  vanquish  free  radicals,  always  carries  two  aspirin 
tablets,  injects  himself  with  human  growth  hormone,  and 
takes  and  records  self  readings  with  sufficient  frequency  and 
diligence  so  as  to  calculate  his  "actuarial  escape  velocity" 
(the  rate  at  which  he  needs  to  slow  aging  in  order  to  some- 
day meet  up  with  forthcoming  technological  solutions  to 
death). 

A  leader  in  the  eternal  life  movement,  the  brilliant  inven- 
tor Ray  Kurzweil  (b.  1948)  not  only  claims  to  daily  ingest 
250  dietary  supplements  washed  down  with  10  glasses  of 
alkaline  water  and  10  cups  of  green  tea,  but  also  finds  time 
away  from  the  men's  room  to  regularly  track  scores  of  per- 
sonal "fitness  indicators"  and  more  than  50  blood  measure- 
ments. On  the  basis  of  this  survey  of  self,  Kurzweil  recently 
allowed  that  he  had  aged  two  years  in  the  previous  1 7,  thus 
achieving  an  actuarial  escape  velocity  (he  invented  the  term) 
that  he  believes  will  allow  him  to  live  long  enough  to  enter  a 
"post-human"  future  in  which  nanobots  roam  human  bodies 
searching  for  repair  projects — much,  I  imagine,  like  the  guys 
who  would  pull  up  alongside  my  battered  Opel  on  New  York 
City's  streets  in  1970,  roll  down  their  windows,  and  call  out 
something  like,  "Hey  man,  I  can  fix  that  fender  in  an  hour. 
Thirty  bucks.  What  do  you  say,  man?  Just  pull  over  and  I'll 
check  your  plugs  for  nothing,  man." 

WHEN  I  FIRST  TOOK  UP  THE  QUESTION  OF  HOW  BEST 

to  dodge  being  forgotten  by  history,  I  was  a  boy  in  provincial 
Brooklyn,  and  used  to  imagine  that  the  means  to  project 
myself  into  future  time  would  be  to  do  something  that  led  to 
placement  in  a  paperback  volume  of  Ripley's  Believe  It  or 
Not!,  like  the  man  from  Urdu  Pradesh  who  took  46  wives,  or 
the  woman  from  Ontario  who  survived  accidentally  being 
washed  over  Niagara  Falls  twice,  or  the  Swedish  lumberjack 
who  worked  barefoot  through  the  winter,  and  of  course  the 


farmer's  wife  in  Iowa  who  built  a  true-to-life  sculpture  of 
President  Eisenhower  entirely  of  corn  cobs  from  her  own 
garden.  Later,  I  thought  of  becoming  Dr.  Salk  or  Willis 
Reed.  Finally,  I  settled  on  scrawling  on  paper  as  fast  as  I 
could  and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Decades  before  I  made  this  decision,  Francis  Sweeney,  a 
boy  in  darkest  Milford,  Massachusetts,  had  reached  a  similar 
assessment,  had  taken  up  Robert  Frost's  "utmost  ambition 
...  to  lodge  a  few  poems  where  they  will  be  hard  to  get  rid  of, 
like  pebbles."  By  the  time  I  met  Francis,  in  1 978,  his  work  as 
a  poet  was  pretty  much  done  and  was  less  appreciated  than 
his  decades-long  vocation  as  Boston  College's  most  promi- 
nent (and  pretty  much  only)  arts  impresario.  In  my  first 
encounters  with  him,  I  was  the  PR  man,  assigned  to  get  him 
publicity  for  such  as  the  Yale  Russian  Chorus,  a  task  I  under- 
took with  little  zest  and  less  success,  though  he  seemed  not 
to  mind.  Cordial,  warm,  he  soon  began  to  call  me,  "My 
brother,  Ben,"  and  kept  that  up  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
I  eventually  called  him,  somewhat  self-consciously,  "My 
brother,  Francis." 

I  took  his  tours  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  listened  to  his  stories 
about  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Guinness,  and  read  his 
writing  with  generosity,  as  he  read  mine.  And  all  the  years  I 
knew  him,  I  saw  him  as  the  man  who  held  the  car  door  for 
someone  else,  who  stood  in  the  second  row  of  the  photo- 
graph (if  he  appeared  in  it  at  all),  who  poured  the  scotch  and 
backed  away.  Once,  after  he  had  personally  negotiated 
Boston  College's  acquisition  of  Hilaire  Belloc's  papers,  and  I 
was  assigned  to  write  the  story  for  the  faculty-staff  newspa- 
per, he  instructed  me:  "Whatever  you  do,  don't  mention  my 
name.  All  I've  done,  I  did  for  Boston  College,  not  for  myself." 
(That  he  later  complained  to  me  that  I  had  left  him  out  of  the 
account  surprises  no  one  who  really  knew  Francis.)  And 
meanwhile,  he  was  secretly  plotting,  collecting,  arranging, 
annotating,  measuring,  framing,  and  constructing  the 
posthumous  life  he  intended  for  himself;  was  building,  with 
the  aid  of  a  slave  army  of  graduate  students,  a  massive  pyra- 
mid of  paper  to  represent  his  work  and  his  spirit,  to  extend  his 
life  deep  into  the  future.  Ray  Kurzweil  could  take  a  lesson. 

Brian  Doyle's  story  on  his  ramblings  through  the 
Sweeney  archive  begins  on  page  24. 

— BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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LETTERS 


ABOUT  PILLS 

David  Karp  ("Matter  over  Mind,"  Summer 
2006)  states  that  rote  prescription  of  psy- 
chotropic medications,  often  by  primary 
care  medical  providers,  is  neither  helpful 
nor  therapeutic.  Most  mental  health  profes- 
sionals would  agree.  Before  we  chastise  pri- 
mary care  providers  too  much,  though,  it's 
worth  pointing  out  that  they  do  their  best 
under  the  burdens  of  a  health  care  system 
that  is  itself  in  need  of  a  cure.  For  all  their 
good  intentions,  harried  practitioners  will 
find  it  a  challenge  to  locate  a  therapist  who 
has  an  open  appointment  and  is  able  to 
accept  a  patient's  particular  insurance. 

The  problem,  says  Karp,  "is  the  sense 
[among  patients]  that  prescribed  drugs  can 
erode  personal  authenticity  and  tamp  down 
feelings  that  reflect  one's  true  self."  My  own 
experience  with  several  thousand  patients 
suggests  that  although  some  patients  feel 
this  way,  many  do  not.  Professor  Karp  also 
says  that  we  are  creating  a  "nation  of  vic- 
tims." What  I  missed  in  his  article  is  men- 
tion of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
would  say  that  psychotropic  medication  has 
"saved  their  lives."  I  hear  this  regularly  from 
patients — "I  was  reluctant  at  first,  but  see- 
ing how  much  better  I  feel,  I  wish  I  had 
started  taking  this  a  long  time  ago." 
Psychiatric  research  makes  clear  that  the 
most  rapid  and  effective  path  to  therapeutic 
success  is  the  combination  of  psychothera- 
py (talk  therapy)  and  medication.  It  is  not 
one  or  the  other,  it  is  both. 

Consider  depression,  for  example.  In 
quoting  the  Yale  sociologist  Allan  Horwitz, 
Professor  Karp  suggests  that  joining  a  gym, 
going  to  confession,  or  returning  to  school 
can  be  as  effective  as  medication  in  treating 
the  disorder.  There  are  no  studies  that  make 
this  comparison  scientifically.  Such  behav- 
ioral suggestions  often  come  from  family 
and  friends.  When  these  nonmedical  activi- 
ties prove  successful,  people  usually  don't 
come  to  my  office.  More  often,  however,  a 
depressed  individual  cannot  follow  loved 
ones'  recommendations  because  of  lack  of 
energy  or  motivation,  excessive  sleepiness, 
or  fear  of  failure.  Psychotherapy,  which  is 


portrayed  as  promoting  self-reliance,  works 
best  when  a  patient  can  focus  on  what  the 
therapist  says  and  has  the  energy  to  pursue 
behavioral  assignments  between  sessions. 
While  not  necessary  for  everyone,  medica- 
tion can  assist  in  these  processes. 

Professor  Karp  draws  the  comparison 
between  mental  illness,  for  which  there 
may  be  no  diagnostic  test  that  "demon- 
strates the  [brain's]  dysfunction,"  and  dia- 
betes, for  which  treatment  (insulin  replace- 
ment) follows  only  on  "definitive"  testing. 
Comparison  with  a  headache  would  be 
more  apt.  Often  we  cannot  determine  the 
specific  biological  basis  for  a  headache,  and 
there  is  no  laboratory  test  to  document  its 
existence.  Should  we  then  keep  the  aspirin 
in  the  cabinet  and  suggest  that  the  patient 
take  personal  responsibility  for  the  societal 
factors  that  may  be  partially  at  the  root  of 
the  headache?  In  Karp's  view,  if  in  doubt, 
it  is  better  to  withhold  such  treatment  "for 
the  good  of  a  healthier  society." 

Certainly,  the  influence  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  on  medical  practice  is 
stronger  than  is  ideal.  There  are  many 
patients  who  come  to  me  saying,  "I  need 
help,  this  isn't  me,"  and  then  directly  seek  a 
"pill  for  their  ill."  In  some  circumstances  I 
agree  and  prescribe,  and  in  others  I  don't. 
When  I  write  a  prescription,  am  I  reinforc- 
ing the  pharmaceutical  companies'  advertis- 
ing message?  Probably.  Does  the  professor 
have  a  better  solution  for  the  patient  sitting 
in  front  of  me? 

Practitioners  of  mental  health  and  medi- 
cine dance  with  the  devil  every  day,  but 
dance  we  must,  since  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies are  the  only  source  of  new  medica- 
tions. A  competent  physician  considers 
medications  carefully,  looking  for  flaws  in 
the  manufacturer's  research  and  for  weak 
conclusions.  Pharmaceutical  companies 
may  market  their  messages,  but  that  does 
not  mean  most  prescribers  accept  them  or 
utilize  the  products  as  suggested. 

Christopher  M.  Doran,  MD,  '68 

Denver,  Colorado 

The  writer  is  associate  clinical  professor  of 
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psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Health  Sciences  Center. 

David  Karp's  brilliant,  compassionate,  and 
politically  incorrect  essay  on  the  very 
nature  of  biology  and  psychiatric  illness 
has  caused  me  to  rip  the  article  out  and 
copy  it  several  times  over  for  colleagues, 
friends,  and  many  of  the  patients  whom  I 
serve.  The  general  public  and  many  health 
care  providers  have  been  hijacked  by 
Pharma  and  the  slave  drivers  of  managed 
care  companies  who  sit  back  in  their  swell 
offices  garnering  perks  and  inflated 
salaries  while  we  frontline  workers  scram- 
ble to  meet  the  needs  of  our  patients  in  a 
1 5-minute  visit.  Is  it  any  wonder  when 
someone  speaks  of  pain  that  we  offer 
a  pill?  Professor  Karp's  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  that  I  have  seen  in  BCM.  I  am  off  to 
buv  the  book. 

Brianne  R.  Fitzgerald  71 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  writer  is  a  project  specialist  with  the 
New  England  AIDS  Education  and  Training 
Center. 

Professor  Karp  has  written  an  incisive  cri- 
tique of  contemporary  psychiatric  practice, 
particularly  of  the  intertwined  interests — 
"unholy  alliance" — of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  and  organized  psychiatry. 

One  point  not  addressed,  however,  is 
the  prominent  role  played  by  the  managed 
health  care  industry  in  successfully  pro- 
moting a  largely  "medication  management 
approach"  via  financial  disincentives  and 
other  barriers  (including  inordinate  paper- 
work requirements)  imposed  on  mental 
health  professionals.  These  practices  dis- 
courage the  use  of  psychosocial  interven- 
tions as  complementary  to  or,  in  many 
cases,  viable  alternatives  to  medication 
treatment. 

Jerrold  Pollak  Ph.D.  77 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

The  writer  is  a  psychologist  at  the  Seacoast 
Mental  Health  Center. 

As  someone  who  works  in  pharmaceutical 
market  research,  I  feel  the  need  to  point 
out  that  my  industry  is  facing  significant 
challenges  not  only  from  consumer  groups 
that  expose  conflicts  of  interest  so  well, 


but  also  from  a  source  you  may  not  expect: 
physicians.  The  American  Medical 
Association  now  sponsors  the  Prescribing 
Data  Restriction  Program,  whereby  physi- 
cians may  elect  to  have  data  on  their  pre- 
scription activity  restricted  from  pharma- 
ceutical sales  reps.  Traditionally,  reps  have 
been  the  driving  force  behind  sales  for 
Pharma  companies.  Without  data  on  the 
physicians  they  are  meant  to  target,  their 
job  is  significantly  harder,  and  the  returns 
for  the  company  potentially  smaller.  The 
message  is  clear  to  me:  Physicians  are  will- 
ing to  give  up  the  lavish  meals,  consulting 
gigs,  and  even  samples  in  order  to  take 
back  control. 

To  Professor  Karp  I  ask:  How  does  the 
medicalization  of  our  daily  lives,  the 
propensity  of  Americans  to  pop  a  pill  at 
the  sign  of  any  sadness  or  anxiousness, 
change  when  physicians  remove  them- 
selves from  the  equation? 

Aimee  Marlow  Delorev,  Ph.D. '02 

Burlington,  Massachusetts 

Thank  you,  David  Karp,  for  an  insightful 
piece.  As  a  parish  priest,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  how  people  are  made  to  feel  truly  inade- 
quate when  facing  normal  life  transitions 
arising  from  loss,  conflict,  or  growth.  The 
propensity  to  "routinely  medicate  for  life 
troubles"  is  disquieting.  Society  needs  the 
courage  to  set  boundaries  and  the  capacity 
to  help  its  members  deal  with  ambiguity, 
respond  to  injustice,  and  cope  when  the 
cultural  norms  of  continuous  happiness 
and  instant  satisfaction  are  unmet. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Powers 

Lynnfield,  Massachusetts 

We  in  the  psychotherapy  profession  focus 
primarily  on  individuals,  while  sociologists 
focus  on  society.  True  change  is  not  exter- 
nal, but  internal — what  the  Greeks  called 
"metanoia,"  a  change  of  heart. 

Harry  Moo  Young  '67 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 

The  writer  is  a  psychotherapist,  life  coach, 
and  mediator. 

BC's  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
taught  us  to  identify  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  that  each  individual  brings  to 
therapy  and  then  to  consider  these  factors 
within  the  context  of  that  person's  envi- 


ronment on  the  way  to  formulating  diag- 
nosis and  intervention.  There  is  perhaps  a 
small  cohort  of  patients  for  whom  medica- 
tion therapy  must  be  implemented  prior 
to  starting  a  course  of  psychotherapy.  For 
the  greater  part,  the  interventions  are  done 
in  tandem  when  necessary.  Chemical 
treatments  are  best  considered  as  adjunct 
therapies,  employed  to  treat  certain  target 
symptoms  within  the  individual's  larger 
psychosocial  circumstance. 

Edward  R.  Dalton,  MA'83 

Framingham,  Massachusetts 

The  writer  is  a  clinical  social  worker. 

I  agree  with  David  Karp  that  too  many 
doctors  prescribe  medication  to  eradicate 
or  change  people's  appropriate  negative 
emotions  and  problematic  behaviors, 
instead  of  suggesting  they  learn  coping 
skills  (in  therapy)  to  tolerate,  accept,  and 
manage  those  feelings  or  behaviors. 

Although  some  medications  can  effec- 
tively eliminate  the  neurovegetative  sys- 
tems of  depression,  anxiety,  and  other 
mental  illnesses,  all  fail  to  teach  people  the 
necessary  mood  management  skills  and 
stress  reduction  tools  that  can  effectively 
improve  quality  of  life  long  after  the  med- 
ication wears  off. 

Julie  M.  Pearson,  MA'92 
North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island 

The  writer  is  a  psychotherapist  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Center  jor  Cognitive  Behavioral 
Therapy. 

I  must  submit  my  deepest  disagreement 
with  Professor  Karp's  premise.  I  fear  that 
his  personal  experience  has  tainted  his  view 
of  an  entire  field  of  medicine. 

Most  physicians  enter  medicine  to  help 
people,  alleviate  pain,  and  aid  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  therapies.  While  controversial 
for  some,  psychiatry  is  in  line  with  the  other 
medical  fields  in  the  recognition  of  real 
symptoms — symptoms  that  for  years  went 
whispered  about  and  were  kept  private  by 
too  many  families.  There  are  clearly  psychi- 
atric diseases  that  were  ignored  and 
untreated.  Anyone  who  has  been  afflicted 
with  one,  or  knows  someone  who  has  been, 
can  recognize  the  need  for  treatment. 

As  with  cancer  and  hypertension,  there 
are  now  new  therapies  and  new  profitable 
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drug  companies.  And  as  with  orthopedic 
surgery,  we  know  that  supplemental  treat- 
ments— physical  therapy  in  the  case  of 
orthopedics;  group  therapy  and  exercise  in 
the  case  of  mental  health — are  extraordi- 
narily helpful.  However,  to  ignore  proven 
pharmacologic  treatment  is,  frankly,  mal- 
practice and  maleficence.  Psychiatric  med- 
ications have  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Perhaps 
we  can  all  do  a  little  more  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  all  therapies. 

Paulette  Tucciarone,  MD,  '98 

San  Diego,  California 

David  Karp  responds: 
While  the  article  that  appeared  in  BCM 
reflects  my  concerns  about  the  dramatic 
increase  in  the  use  of  medications  to  treat  an 
expanding  array  of  troublesome  moods  and 
behaviors,  I  am  not  anti-pills.  Since  an 
excerpt  cannot  convey  the  full  complexity  of 
an  author's  position,  I  invite  readers  to  con- 
sider all  the  stories  in  Is  It  Me  or  My  Meds?. 
The  book  necessarily  includes  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary-indeed,  life-saving-success 
people  have  had  with  antidepressant  medica- 
tions. And  I  quite  agree  with  those  readers 
who  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  form  of  med- 
ical malpractice  to  withhold  psychiatric  med- 
ications from  individuals  dealing  with  major 
depression  and  other  life -threatening  mental 
illnesses.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  blurring  of 
the  line  between  normal  and  pathological 
pain,  the  relative  inattention  to  the  cultural 
sources  of  human  distress,  and  the  impulse  to 
hand  out  powerful  medications  as  a  first 
response. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  are  physicians  like 
Dr.  Doran  who  won't  prescribe  a  pill  to 
every  patient  who  requests  one.  And  it's  a 
welcome  change  that  physicians  are  increas- 
ingly giving  up  perks  for  greater  independ- 
ence from  drug  company  representatives.  At 
this  point,  though,  I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  see 
a  general  return  to  a  more  balanced 
approach  to  helping  people  in  debilitating 
pain,  with  appropriate  value  ascribed  to  both 
medication  and  therapy.  The  imperatives  of 
capitalism  and  the  triumph  of  biological 
explanations  of  mental  illness  make  signifi- 
cant changes  from  our  current  path  unlikely. 

When  a  social  direction  seems  to  have  irre- 
versible momentum,  sociologists  such  as 
myself  would  be  derelict  if  we  failed  to  analyze 
its  influence.  Without  critical  dialogue,  the 


prospects  for  maximizing  our  individual  and 
collective  well-being  become  more  remote. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSED 

I  read  "A  Civil  Discourse"  by  David  Reich 
(Summer  2006)  with  interest  and  nostal- 
gia. My  commencement  speaker  was  Vice 
President  Bush  in  1982.  As  the  date  of 
graduation  approached,  much  ink  was 
spilled  in  the  Heights  over  his  appearance. 
A  certain  segment  of  the  student  popula- 
tion and  some  professors  protested  that  he 
should  not  be  the  speaker,  for  most  of  the 
same  reasons  given  against  Secretary  of 
State  Condoleezza  Rice.  There  was  a  rally 
held  on  campus,  and  plans  were  made  to 
wear  protest  messages  and  turn  away  from 
the  vice  president.  Sound  familiar? 

At  the  graduation,  a  rainy  day,  the  vice 
president  made  a  fine  speech  and  the  pro- 
testers were  barely  noticed.  Most  students 
were  there  to  celebrate  their  accomplish- 
ments and  were  not  interested  in  the  so- 
called  controversy.  It  sounds  as  if  the  same 
attitude  prevailed  last  May. 

In  my  opinion,  graduation  celebrates 
the  time  spent  in  improving  one's  mind.  It 
is  not  an  occasion  for  a  small  segment  of 
the  student  population  (and  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  professors)  to  try  to  impose 
their  worldview.  I  congratulate  the  class  of 
2006  for  their  accomplishments  and  wish 
them  the  best  in  their  future  careers. 

Paul  R.  Donahoe  '82 

Braintree,  Massachusetts 

I  am  appalled  and  shamed  that  the  present 
administration  at  Boston  College  has 
demeaned  the  reputation  of  the  University 
by  bestowing  an  honorary  degree  on 
Condoleezza  Rice,  who  supports  fully  the 
evil  and  very  unethical  war  in  Iraq. 

Robert  Burns  '57 

Rockport,  Massachusetts 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  hear  that 
Secretary  of  State  Rice  was  presented  with 
an  honorary  degree.  It's  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  Jesuit  values  espoused  by 
Boston  College  were  applied.  Rice  was  shoe 
shopping  while  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens in  New  Orleans  were  abandoned  by 
our  government  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Katrina.  That  hardly  shows 
compassion.  She  was  a  key  player  sounding 
the  drum  beat  that  rushed  this  country  into 


war  with  Iraq  based  on  a  bunch  of  lies  and 
without  a  plan  for  the  peace.  That  hardly 
shows  a  sense  of  justice. 

The  process  by  which  honorees  are 
chosen  should  be  reexamined. 

Paul  Cantello  '92 

Hawthorne,  New  Jersey 

The  discourse  may  have  been  civil,  but  hon- 
oring the  secretary  of  state  on  Commence- 
ment Day  was  dismaying.  I  will  not  make 
my  annual  contribution  to  BC  in  2007. 

Richard  J.  Dionne  '62 

Canton,  Michigan 

MORE  VETS,  MORE  VIEWS 

BCM  should  be  commended  for  "From  BC 
to  Vietnam"  (see  www.bc.edu/bcm),  the 
effort  to  identify  Boston  College  alumni 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The  web- 
site now  lists  23  graduates  as  "killed  in 
action."  Our  president,  board  of  trustees, 
alumni,  faculty,  and  students  should  con- 
sider whether  this  list  is  enough. 

Boston  College  surely  can  provide  a 
memorial  tablet  bearing  the  names  of 
every  graduate  killed  in  action,  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  in  all  of  America's  wars 
before  and  since  that  most  painful  time. 
Such  a  memorial  would  neither  glorify  war 
nor  ratify  past  policies.  It  would  acknowl- 
edge the  brave  sacrifices  of  our  own  who 
fell  in  the  prime  of  life  in  response  to  duty, 
and  serve  as  a  reminder  to  future  students 
of  the  terrible  cost  of  war  always  borne  by 
the  young. 

Joseph  P.  McEttrick  '67,  fD'71 

Milton,  Massachusetts 

I  note  from  the  letters  in  the  Summer 
2006  issue  that  graduates  continue  to  sur- 
face asking  that  their  names  be  added  to 
the  list  of  those  with  Vietnam  service. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  that  my  name  be  added 
to  that  list. 

Given  how  the  University  sent  the 
ROTC  Program  off-campus  during  the 
Vietnam  War  and  how  the  country  treated 
those  of  us  who  served  during  that  time,  it 
is  refreshing  to  see  this  effort  to  record  our 
service.  Thank  you. 

Col.  William.  F.  Kelly  '60,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 

Kilmarnock,  Virginia 

I  served  in  Vietnam  as  a  chaplain  with  the 
Marine  Corps  up  along  the  DMZ  from 
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late  April  1968  to  May  1969  and  am  a  dis- 
abled veteran  of  the  conflict.  Out  of  that 
experience,  and  years  of  pondering  the 
war's  waste  and  worth,  a  novel  emerged, 
Purple  Sun,  published  in  2003.  It  is  a  war 
storv  that  is  not  about  war  but  about  the 
sin  and  sacredness  found  in  the  depth  of 
the  human  spirit. 

Lawrence  McAuliffe  '53 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  add  to  your  list  of  Vietnam  veterans 
the  following  members  of  the  class  of 
1963:  Eric  Farrell,  USMC  A-4  Pilot; 
Robert  Smith,  USMC  Artillery  Officer; 
Thomas  Tierney,  USMC  UH-34  Pilot. 

Perhaps  we  should  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  keeping  up  with  these  matters  as  we 
do  to  egregiously  insulting  our  secretary  of 
state  on  the  occasion  of  our  commence- 
ment exercises. 

Thomas  K.  Tierney  '63 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

I  think  you  may  find  several  BC  Law 
School  graduates  who,  like  me,  were  draft- 
ed in  1968  between  our  first  and  second 
year  when  the  2S  deferment  ended  for 
graduate  students.  After  serving  in 
Vietnam,  I  returned  to  what  seemed  to  me 
a  somewhat  different  BC  Law  School — 
many  more  women,  a  new  dean,  new  fac- 
ulty, different  grading  system. 

Robert  D.  Fleischner,  JD73 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

FIRST  LADIES 

Re  "Staggered  Start"  (Summer  2006),  the 
time  line  of  women's  firsts  at  Boston 
College:  Why  was  there  no  mention  of  the 
School  of  Nursing's  administration,  facul- 
ty, and  students?  Women  have  made  up 
the  majority  of  all  three,  and  they  were  on 
campus  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
covered. 

Diana  Newman  '63 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  "firsts."  I  also 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Manage- 
ment with  an  MBA  in  1 972  (Clare 
Schoenfeld  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
woman  in  1 972).  In  1 973, 1  was  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  accounting  faculty, 
and  in  1982, 1  became  the  first  woman 
president  of  the  MBA  Alumni  Association. 


These  were  important  milestones  in  my 
life,  and  my  superior  education  at  Boston 
College  led  to  a  successful  professional 
career. 

Nancy  H.  Drago  '61.MBA72 

Canton,  Massachusetts 

Editor's  note:  Thanks  to  Ms.  Newman  and 
Ms.  Drago  for  their  insights.  In  addition,  the 
following  error  has  come  to  our  attention. 
The  time  line  mistakenly  reported  that  BC's 
School  of  Education  introduced  the  first 
women  undergraduates  "to  study  alongside 
men  on  campus"  in  1956.  The  School  of 
Education,  and,  of  course,  its  women  stu- 
dents, started  on  the  Chestnut  Hill  Campus 
in  1952.  That  first  class  containing  women 
graduated  in  1956.  The  School  of  Nursing 
opened  in  1947,  on  Newbury  Street,  in 
Boston's  Back  Bay.  From  the  start,  its  stu- 
dents were  allowed  to  take  science  classes 
(and  no  others)  on  the  Heights. 

FICTION  FACTOR 

I  was  very  surprised  to  find  a  short  story  in 
Boston  College  Magazine  ("The  Marriage 
Privilege,"  by  Chuck  Hogan,  Summer 
2006).  Well-conceived  and  well-written — I 
liked  it  very  much,  particularly  the  ending. 

Ed  McMorrow  MA  '87 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 

CHURCH  AND  STATE 

As  a  citizen  of  "old  Europe,"  I  read  your 
article  on  Catholics  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment ("Faith,  Hope,  and  Politics,"  by 
Michael  Molyneaux,  Spring  2006)  with 
great  interest.  I  was  looking  for  answers  as 
to  how  U.  S.  Catholics  leaders  today 
respond  to  the  major  issues  of  the  world. 
As  I  now  understand  it,  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenges for  American  Catholic  leaders 
are  issues  like  abortion  and  homosexuality. 
Although  I  recognize  the  complexity 
of  these  moral  themes,  I  was  deeply 
disappointed. 

When  I  studied  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Management  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
United  States  was  the  moral  leader  of  the 
world.  It  set  the  moral  standards,  initiated 
dialogue,  reduced  tensions;  it  was  open,  lis- 
tening, tolerant,  problem-solving.  From  this 
side  of  the  ocean,  we  now  see  a  United 
States  that  is  almost  the  opposite.  We  see 
violations  of  international  law,  environmen- 
tal egoism,  disrespect  for  human  life  and  for 


other  cultures,  wars  with  little  cause,  and 
the  absence  of  political  initiative. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  The  perception 
the  world  has  about  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  United  States  is  substantially  misaligned 
with  the  perception  the  United  States  has 
about  its  moral  leadership.  Given  the  huge 
consequences  of  this  misalignment,  is  not 
this  the  ultimate  challenge  for  Catholic 
politicians? 

BartWeltenMA'85 

Heerlen,  The  Netherlands 

Paula  Gavin's  letter  ("Public  and 
Catholic,"  Summer  2006)  maintains  that 
"we  live  with  an  extremist  notion  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  as  if  faith 
were  a  threat  to  democracy."  Well,  actual- 
ly, sometimes  it  is. 

Since  Gavin  mentions  homosexuality,  I 
think  it's  fair  for  me  to  point  out  that  I 
don't  have  the  same  civil  rights  that  many 
others  have  because  my  life  partner  is 
female.  My  access  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  stunted  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways,  from  the  fear  of  being  gay- 
bashed  to  the  fact  that  I  am  denied  benefits 
because  I  can't  marry  my  beloved  legally. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  been  a  key  player 
in  socially  devaluing  my  sexuality  and 
standing  against  my  access  to  equal  rights. 
While  not  all  Catholics  (or  Christians  or 
Jews  or  Muslims)  support  prejudice  and 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexuality, 
many  do,  and  their  faith  is,  unfortunately, 
a  literal  threat  to  me. 

I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  I'm  a  person 
of  faith,  and  I  believe  that  religion  has  the 
power  to  play  a  profoundly  constructive 
role  in  our  society.  But  until  it  consistently 
does  so,  I  will  have  to  support  the  "extrem- 
ist" notion  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

Amanda  Udis-Kessler,  Ph.D.'Ol 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  Summer  2006  issue,  the 
chart  comparing  Boston  College  data  from 
1996  and  2006  ("Ten  Years  in  Review") 
should  have  been  credited  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs. 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity,  and  must  be 
signed  to  be  published.  Our  fax  number  is  (617) 
552-2441;  our  e-mail  address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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Based  on  citations  of  its  articles  in  other 
academic  publications,  the  Boston  College 
Law  Review's  "impact  ranking"  in  the  pro- 
fession recently  rose  from  31st  to  23rd  in 
the  nation.  )K  E-mail  was  shut  down 
between  5  p.m.  and  midnight  on  October  6 
while  servers  were  moved  from  the  Middle 
Campus  to  a  new  information  technology 
facility  on  the  Brighton  Campus.  It  was 
the  University's  longest  scheduled  e-mail 
interruption  since  the  service  was  provid- 
ed to  students  in  1995,  and  some  100,000 
messages  were  delayed  in  their  delivery, 
including,  this  writer  can  attest,  intriguing 
investment  offers  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Mohammed  and  the  Wujiang  Wanlinda 
Textile  Co.  )K  The  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  put  in  place  a  policy  that  requires 
presentation  of  balancing  views  by  regis- 
tered student  organizations  that  propose 
using  University  funds  to  bring  to  campus 
individuals  who  speak  in  opposition  to 
Catholic  teachings.  While  many  questions 
remain  about  how  and  when  the  policy 
will  be  enforced  and  how  great  a  change  it 
represents  (policy  already  required  that 
registered  student  organizations  respect 
"values  and  principles  espoused  by  Boston 
College  as  a  Jesuit  Catholic  university"),  a 
Heights  editorial  said  the  rule  "suggest[s] 
an  overemphasis  on  being  Catholic  at  the 
expense  of  being  a  university."  )0(  The 
annual  undergraduate  Dance  Marathon, 
which  raises  money  for  Franciscan 
Children's  Hospital  ($73,000  last  year), 
will  run  from  noon  to  midnight  this  year 


instead  of  through  the  night,  to  permit 
more  students  and  more  hospitalized  chil- 
dren to  participate.  ^  The  Heights  outed 
sophomore  Tien  Tran,  a  biology  and  pre- 
med  major,  as  a  child  actress  who 
appeared  on  the  1990s  PBS  children's 
series  Ghostwriter.  )K  Of  724  faculty 
queried  by  a  group  of  their  fellows  as  to 
whether  to  establish  a  faculty  senate,  272 
voted  yes,  37  voted  no,  and  415  did  not 
vote.  $  Varsity  games  have  since 
September  been  available  live  and  on 
demand  at  www.accselect.com  on  a  fee  per 
event  or  per  month  basis.  Included  so  far 
are  men's  and  women's  soccer,  men's  ice 
hockey,  and  women's  volleyball  and  field 
hockey.  W  Thirty  percent  of  last  year's 
graduates  completed  two  majors  and 
another  30  percent  completed  a  minor, 
says  the  Office  of  Student  Services,  while 
5  percent  completed  two  minors.  Majors 
standing  at  a  25-year  high  this  semester 
are  finance  (805),  secondary  education 
(175),  art  history  (66),  physics  (62),  clas- 
sics (37),  Slavic  and  Eastern  languages 
(34),  and  German  studies  (27).  ^ 
Professor  George  Brown,  a  scholar  of  legal 
ethics  and  of  federal-state  relations,  was 
named  the  inaugural  holder  of  the  Robert 
F.  Drinan,  SJ,  Chair  at  the  Law  School.  )K 
Boston  College  has  founded  the  nation's 
first  joint  graduate  degree  in  business 
administration  and  pastoral  ministry. 
The  brainchild  of  Thomas  Groome,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry,  the  program  will 
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honor  bound — Fifteen  feet  up  in  Gasson  305,  calligrapher  Grace  Peters  paints  the  name  of  Allen  Best  '07,  winner  of  the  2006  Fulton  Prize  Debate. 
Names  on  the  wall  date  back  to  1890,  and  Peters  has  painted  every  one  since  1985,  plus  the  winners  from  1968-70  and  1979-84.  Before  climbing  her 
ladder,  Peters  draws  an  outline  of  the  winner's  name.  In  a  three-ascent  process,  she  traces  it  on  the  wall  using  carbon  paper,  and  paints  each  letter  half 
in  red  and  then  half  in  black.  Peters's  favorite  assignment?  "Steven  Bazyl,"  the  1996  winner,  she  says,  off-ladder:  "I  just  had  to  stand  on  a  table." 


be  offered  with  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management  and  is  aimed  at  training  indi- 
viduals who  have  management  responsibil- 
ities in  parishes  and  church-related  organi- 
zations. )0C  A  "verbal  and  physical  con- 
frontation" among  six  women  students  in 
Roncalli  Hall  on  October  12,  in  which 
racial  epithets  were  allegedly  voiced,  is 
being  investigated  by  the  University.  )0( 
Rourke  Professor  of  Physics  Kevin  Bedell, 
a  former  Los  Alamos  researcher  who  is 
held  to  have  revivified  BC's  physics 
department  since  becoming  its  chair  in 
1 995,  has  been  named  vice  provost  for 
research,  a  new  position  created  by 
Provost  Bert  Garza.  W  The  University 
held  its  first-ever  "Come  Meet  Your 
Neighbor  Night"  for  students  and  resi- 


dents of  Brighton.  The  September  21 
block  party  on  Radnor  Road  was  attended 
by  250  and  featured  a  barbecue,  a  DJ,  and 
a  scavenger  hunt  that  compelled  partici- 
pants to  unearth  details  of  one  anothers' 
lives  such  as  languages  spoken  and  odd 
pets  owned.  \V  On  August  7,  campus 
parking,  which  had  historically  been  free 
in  public  garages,  became  a  pay-as-you-go 
affair,  with  lift  gates  at  the  garages  and 
transponders  available  for  purchase  by 
employees.  Evening  and  weekend  visitors 
do  receive  two  hours  of  courtesy  parking. 
//  ^  Based  on  a  survey,  Men's  Fitness  mag- 
azine named  BC  students  the  third  most 
fit  in  the  nation.  More  than  100  institu- 
tions were  surveyed,  and  the  two  whose 
students  out-buffed  BC's  were  Dickinson 


College  and  Colgate  University.  >K 
Harvard,  Tufts,  BU,  Northeastern,  and  BC 
collectively  pledged  $5  million  in  funds 
and  $5  million  in  services  to  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  \V  The  only  state  not  to 
send  an  undergraduate  student  to  Boston 
College  in  September  was  Mississippi.  AV 
According  to  Dining  Services  figures, 
BC's  students  spend  $22,000  on  campus 
coffee  each  week — not  including,  of 
course,  coffee  purchased  at  the  nearby 
Dunkin'  Donuts  or  at  French  Press,  where 
an  employee  told  the  Heights:  "I  haven't 
had  a  decaf  order  yet  from  an  undergradu- 
ate student."  Ben  Birnbaum 

For  more  on  these  stories,  go  to  the  online  links 
at  http://bcm.bc.edu/digest. 
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From  left:  Henry  Braun  (education),  formerly  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service;  Patricia  DeLeeuw, 
vice  provost  for  faculties;  Amy  Hutton  (accounting),  formerly  of  Dartmouth's  Tuck  School;  and  Mary 
Ann  Glynn  (organizational  studies),  formerly  of  Emory's  Goizueta  School 


Star  search 


by  Jane  Whitehead 

Faculty  recruitment  in 
competitive  times 


One  held  an  endowed  chair  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Exeter,  in  England.  Another 
was  director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  at 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles. 
A  third  was  a  prominent  researcher  at  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  holder  of  an  ETS  Dis- 
tinguished Presidential  Appointment;  and 
a  fourth  was  a  full  professor  at  Emory 
University's  Goizueta  Business  School.  In 
all,  the  eight  senior  faculty  who  make  up 
one-third  of  Boston  College's  new  faculty 
appointments  for  2006-07  are  evidence  of  a 
University  hiring  policy  that  has  been  in 
place  for  more  than  a  decade,  designed  to 
speed  growth  in  academic  strength  and  rep- 
utation. Says  vice  provost  Patricia  DeLeeuw, 
who  has  overseen  faculty  hiring  for  the 
past  seven  years,  "The  best  way  to  enhance 
a  program,  a  department,  or,  on  a  larger 
scale,  a  school,  is  to  make  strategic  senior 
hires"  from  other  university  faculties. 


"Senior  hires,"  which  universities  define 
as  faculty  who  have  been  tenured  at  another 
institution,  generally  arrive  with  research 
grants,  solid  professional  contacts,  and  pro- 
ductive careers  in  place,  and  as  such  they 
make  an  immediate  impact  on  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  institutions  that  land  them. 
"Reputation  matters  hugely,"  says 
DeLeeuw.  "It  matters  as  we  try  to  hire  fac- 
ulty, it  matters  as  we  attract  students,  it 
matters  as  we  attract  funding."  She  men- 
tions social  scientist  and  writer  Alan  Wolfe, 
director  of  the  Boisi  Center  for  Religion 
and  American  Public  Life,  who  came  to 
Boston  College  in  1 999  from  Boston 
University.  From  the  moment  he  was  on  the 
payroll,  says  DeLeeuw,  Wolfe  raised  the 
University's  profile,  not  only  in  political  sci- 
ence circles  but  more  widely,  through  fre- 
quent contributions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  including  the  New  York  Times, 
New  Republic,  and  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Since  the  mid-1990s,  when  the 
University  targeted  the  economics  depart- 
ment for  development,  six  tenured  econo- 
mists from  other  institutions  have  joined 
BC  as  full  professors,  beginning  with 
Roche  Professor  Arthur  Lewbel,  hired 
from  Brandeis  University  in  1998.  Today, 
BC's  department  ranks  among  the  top  30 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  survey 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  European 
Economic  Association.  Other  departments 
targeted  for  strengthening  by  the 
University  have  included  theology,  which 
acquired  moral  theologian  James  Keenan, 
SJ,  from  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  and  Roberto  Goizueta,  a  spe- 
cialist in  theology  and  culture,  from 
Loyola  University  in  Chicago;  and  the  phi- 
losophy department,  which  added  Richard 
Kearney  from  University  College,  Dublin, 
John  Sallis  from  Penn  State  University, 
and  Jorge  Garcia  from  Rutgers  University. 

THIS  STRATEGY,  A  DISTANT  COUSIN 

of  the  free  agency  approach  in  baseball, 
was  not,  of  course,  pioneered  in  higher 
education  by  Boston  College.  Harvard 
University,  for  example,  has  long  been 
famous  (infamous,  in  some  circles)  for  not 
promoting  its  own  junior  faculty  to  tenure, 
preferring  instead  to  hire  permanent  facul- 
ty from  among  those  who  made  their  rep- 
utations elsewhere. 

An  important  factor  in  attracting  senior 
men  and  women  is  the  ability  to  bestow 
named  endowed  chairs,  which  not  only 
confer  prestige  on  the  recipients  but  usual- 
ly come  with  funds  for  travel,  research,  and 
other  supports  for  career  advancement. 
Among  the  35  chairs  created  by  Boston 
College  donors  during  the  past  decade  is 
the  Louise  MacMahon  Ahearn  University 
Chair  that  enabled  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  to  attract  James  Lubben  from 
UCLA  in  2003,  says  Alberto  Godenzi,  the 
school's  dean.  A  leading  researcher  in 
gerontology,  Lubben  has  since  become  a 
pivotal  figure  in  Boston  College's  recent 
efforts  to  build  a  multidisciplinary  center 
for  the  study  of  aging. 

"You  have  to  find  great  talent  and  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  bring  it  in,"  says 
Andrew  Boynton,  dean  of  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management.  And  talent 
attracts  talent.  A  key  element  in  wooing 
the  organizational  change  specialist  Mary 
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Ann  Glynn  from  Emory's  Goizueta 
Business  School  this  fall,  says  Boynton, 
was  the  presence  at  CSOM  of  the  scholar 
Jean  Bartunek,  holder  of  the  Robert  A.  and 
Evelyn  J.  Ferris  Chair.  (The  Legal  Sea 
Foods  lobster  dinner  Boynton  sent  to 
Glynn  in  Atlanta  may  have  helped  as  well, 
he  concedes.)  Glynn  is  the  first  faculty 
member  named  to  the  Carroll  School's 
new  Winston  Center  for  Leadership  and 
Ethics,  and  Boynton  views  her  appoint- 
ment as  strategically  important:  a  way  to 
"jump-start"  the  center's  work  and  brand. 

If  the  hiring  of  Glynn  was  in  line  with 
strategic  planning  for  CSOM,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  accounting  specialist  Amy  Hutton 
from  Dartmouth  College's  Tuck  School  of 
Business  was  pure  opportunism,  says 
DeLeeuw.  Hutton,  who  taught  at  Harvard 
Business  School  for  1 1  years,  and  whom 
Boynton  calls  "a  worldwide  figure"  in 
accounting,  was  seeking  to  move  to  the 
Boston  area  for  personal  reasons.  BC 
responded  by  creating  a  new  associate  pro- 
fessorship in  accounting.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  downplaying  serendipity.  Alan  Wolfe's 
conversations  with  Boston  College  began 
after  the  dean  of  A&S  at  the  time,  Robert 
Barth,  SJ,  wrote  to  compliment  an  article 
Wolfe  had  published. 

Nationally  recognized  Islamicists  Sheila 
Blair  and  Jonathan  Bloom  jointly  accepted 
the  Norma  Jean  Calderwood  Chair  of 
Islamic  and  Asian  Art  in  2003  when 
Stanford  Calderwood  established  it  in 
memory  of  his  wife  (who  had  taught 
Islamic  art  at  BC  for  many  years).  The  hus- 
band and  wife  team  of  Bloom  and  Blair 
were  living  nearby  in  New  Hampshire  and 
were  drawn  to  the  prospect  of  sharing  a 
position  so  that  they  could  continue  schol- 
arly careers  that  include  a  great  deal  of  trav- 
el and  publishing.  Their  presence  became  a 
factor  in  attracting  one  of  this  year's 
appointees,  James  Morris,  former  holder  of 
the  Sharjah  Chair  of  Islamic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Exeter's  Institute  of  Arab  and 
Islamic  Studies.  Morris  is  a  translator  and 
interpreter  of  key  Islamic  intellectual  and 
spiritual  texts  (see  his  article,  page  60);  the 
institutions  where  he  has  taught  include 
Princeton  University  and  the  Ecole 
Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  in  Paris. 
Turning  back  to  the  matter  of  academic 
strategy,  the  presence  of  Blair,  Bloom,  and 
Morris  will  anchor  the  University's  new 


interdisciplinary  minor  in  Islamic  studies,  a 
program  that  Provost  Cutberto  Garza  sees 
as  an  essential  contribution  to  fulfilling 
BC's  mission  to  prepare  students  "for  the 
complexity  of  the  world." 

BY  WHATEVER  ROUTE  PROSPECTIVE 

senior  hires  arrive  at  the  negotiating  table, 
whether  by  patient  search  or  pure  chance, 
the  process  that  follows  is  "a  courtship," 
says  DeLeeuw.  And  as  in  any  courtship, 
blandishments  are  essential  and  rival  suitors 
a  threat.  "Stars  are  social  entrepreneurs. 
They  sell  themselves;  they  will  be  negotiat- 
ing with  other  schools.  Each  dean  will  try  to 
top  the  others,"  says  GSSW's  Godenzi. 

As  a  cultural  center,  Boston  has  obvious 
attractions,  but  "the  Boston  thing  can  only 
go  so  far"  in  offsetting  the  area's  high  cost 
of  living,  high  housing  prices,  and  long 
commutes,  says  Boynton.  "Salary's  crucial," 
agrees  DeLeeuw,  as  prospective  hires  often 
come  from  places  with  lower  living  costs 
and  need  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to 
match  their  current  standard  of  living. 
Housing  assistance  and  help  with  relocating 


spouses  and  families  are  routinely  provided, 
and  international  scholars  can  expect  BC 
to  cover  visa  and  green  card  fees. 

Hiring  stars  can  still  be  a  delicate  busi- 
ness. "It  doesn't  make  sense  to  hire  a  diva 
who  upsets  the  chemistry  of  your  school," 
says  Godenzi,  who  scrutinizes  the  person- 
alities of  prospective  hires  as  carefully  as 
their  books.  A  key  question,  says  Garza,  is 
whether  the  prospect  has  the  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  the  appointing  department. 
Boston  College,  says  A&S  dean  Joseph 
Quinn,  is  not  in  the  business  of  hiring 
"mercenaries,"  and  a  crucial  measure  of 
success,  Quinn  and  DeLeeuw  agree,  is  the 
high  proportion  of  senior  hires  who  stay 
on,  rather  than  using  Boston  College  to 
leverage  their  next  step  up  the  academic 
ladder.  It's  a  "very  rare  instance,"  says 
DeLeeuw,  when  a  senior  hire  "just  doesn't 
work  out."  She  can  think  of  only  a  couple 
of  occasions  when  this  has  been  the  case. 
"BC  tends  to  be  the  kind  of  place  where 
people  come  and  stay,"  she  says.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a  Boston-based  writer. 


Raidin  the  Wake 

by  Cava  Feinberg 


The  joys  of 
"driveling  rigmarole" 


Every  Thursday  evening  during  the 
academic  year,  20  to  40  literature- 
loving  undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
professors,  and  friends  pack  themselves 
into  a  small,  stuffy  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  Murray  House  to  discuss  a  book 
that  tew  of  them  have  read.  Their  book 
club  is  devoted  to  one  work:  James  Joyce's 
Finnegans  Wake  (1939),  the  famously  im- 
penetrable, 700-plus-page  Irish  welter  of 
puns  and  allusions  culminating  in  a  final 
sentence  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  first. 
The  group — called  "Raidin  the  Wake"- 
both  raids  (tears  apart)  and  raids  ("reads," 


as  the  Irish  would  pronounce  it)  the  text  at 
the  speed  of  about  40  pages  a  year.  In  their 
first  meeting  of  the  fall,  on  September  21, 
they  tore  through  a  sentence  and  a  half  in 
45  minutes. 

The  club's  founder  is  Joe  Nugent,  an 
Irish-born  assistant  professor  of  English 
who  arrived  at  BC  last  year  from  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Nugent 
had  run  a  Finnegans  Wake  reading  group  at 
Berkeley  while  earning  his  Ph.D.,  studying 
under  John  Bishop,  one  of  the  world's  pre- 
mier Wake  scholars.  After  meeting  Joyce 
enthusiasts  such  as  BC's  Pat  Moran,  a 
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Nugent  (standing,  in  white  shirt):  "If  you've  got  an  idea,  go  with  it.  You  know  Joyce  did. 


fifth-year  English  doctoral  student  who  is 
writing  a  chapter  of  his  dissertation  on 
Finnegans  Wake,  Nugent  decided  to  give 
the  project  a  go  on  the  East  Coast.  Moran 
has  helped  publicize,  organize,  and  run  the 
meetings;  his  own  fascination  with  Joyce 
began  six  years  ago,  he  says,  when  he  spent 
the  summer  between  his  junior  and  senior 
year  at  Cornell  holed  up  in  a  library  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  book  (to  date,  he  and 
Nugent  are  the  only  two  in  the  group 
who've  completed  it).  Encouragement  and 
a  tiny  budget  have  come  from  the  Irish 
studies  department,  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

"we  knew  we  weren't  exactly 
inventing  the  wheel,"  says  Moran;  indeed, 
Joycean  discussion  groups  can  be  found 
from  Dublin,  Ireland  (at  the  fames  Joyce 
Centre),  to  Dubuque,  Iowa  (at  Molly 
Malone's  Pub).  In  addition  to  live  discus- 
sion groups,  100-plus  Joycean  communi- 
ties reside  on  the  Web,  50  or  so  durable 
Joyce  societies  have  taken  root  around  the 
world,  and  dozens  of  international  confer- 
ences draw  from  all  of  these.  A  year  ago, 
Moran  attended  the  four-day,  biannual 
North  American  James  Joyce  Conference. 
"It  was  one  step  up  from  a  Star  Trek  con- 
vention," he  says. 

In  Murray  House  on  September  2 1 , 
Moran  and  1 7  other  Raidin  the  Wake  vet- 


erans (including  BC  English  professors 
Paul  Doherty  and  Robert  Stanton)  were 
joined  by  a  few  dozen  new  faces,  including 
faculty  from  several  area  colleges.  Nugent 
stood  before  a  lectern  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  offered  a  list  of  reasons  not  to 
read  Finnegans  Wake.  "H.  G.  Wells  famous- 
ly denounced  the  book,"  he  began  in  his 
heavy  brogue.  "Ezra  Pound  disdained  it," 
he  continued,  "George  Bernard  Shaw,  if  I 
recall,  couldn't — more  likely  wouldn't — 
finish  it;  and  Stanislaus  Joyce  deemed  the 
section  his  own  brother  asked  him  to  read 
'a  driveling  rigmarole  .  . .  unspeakably 
wearisome'." 

The  mix  of  philologists,  philosophers, 
poets,  literary  minds,  linguists,  historians, 
and  Irish  enthusiasts  (professional  and  lay) 
laughed  and  listened  as  Nugent  went  on  to 
explain  why,  in  the  face  of  the  book's  chal- 
lenges, they  should  meet:  "The  magic  is  to 
be  conjured  up  not  in  silent  reading,  but  in 
vocalizing,"  he  said  as  he  handed  out  pho- 
tocopies of  pages  30  and  31  of  the  Wake. 
He  began  to  read  aloud  the  chosen  passage: 

Now  (to  forebare  for  ever  solittle 
of  Iris  Trees  and  Lili  O'Rangans), 
concerning  the  genesis  of  Harold  or 
Humphrey  Chimpden's  occupation- 
al agnomen  (we  are  back  in  the 
presurnames  prodromarith  period, 
of  course  just  when  enos  chalked 
halltraps)  .... 


When  he  finished,  he  opened  up  the 
floor  for  discussion,  asking  the  group  what 
they'd  heard  in  the  first  sentence. 
"'Forebare'  makes  it  sound  as  if  Joyce  is 
talking  about  ancestry  here,"  said  one 
young  man  holding  a  paperback  etymolog- 
ical dictionary. 

"There's  a  lot  of  garden  imagery,"  a 
female  student  sitting  near  him  chimed  in. 
"Maybe  he's  talking  about  the  Garden  of 
Eden." 

"Yes!  The  inconvenient  nudity  of  origi- 
nal sin!"  shouted  a  man  across  the  room. 

"Am  I  the  only  one  seeing  monkeys  in 
here?"  asked  a  young  woman,  pointing  out 
the  words  O'Rangans  and  Chimpden. 
"Maybe  Joyce  is  referencing  Darwin." 

For  the  next  45  minutes,  the  group  con- 
tinued to  bat  around  ideas.  Nugent  passed 
out  photocopies  of  a  page  from  the  Joyce 
scholar  Roland  McHugh's  The  Annotations 
to  Finnegans  Wake,  but  it  was  never  the 
focus.  By  9  p.m.,  with  the  general  enthusi- 
asm beginning  to  flag,  Nugent  drew  the 
discussion  to  a  close  with  words  of  encour- 
agement. "If  you've  got  an  idea,  go  with  it," 
he  said  as  people  stood  up  to  stretch  and 
pack  their  bags.  "You  know  Joyce  did." 

"there  is,  as  you  can  see,  a  danger 
here,"  Nugent  said  later:  With  Joyce,  it's 
difficult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  inter- 
pretive line.  "The  Wake  makes  use  of  every 
piece  of  knowledge  you've  ever  collected," 
he  said,  and  the  pleasure  of  puzzling  out 
the  words  and  discovering  the  text's  hid- 
den meanings  comes  not  from  knowledge 
of  the  text,  but  from  knowledge  of  the 
world  at  large.  "The  book  is  filled  with 
allusions  to  everything  from  ancient  histo- 
ry to  nursery  rhymes,"  said  Nugent.  "What 
you  bring  to  the  Wake  determines  how  you 
read  it."  This,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
he  wanted  to  create  a  means  for  people  of 
diverse  academic  backgrounds  to  share 
interpretations. 

"Honestly,  part  of  the  attraction  of  this 
group  is  reading  a  book  most  people  flee 
from,"  said  Jonathan  Cabrera,  a  first-year 
master's  student  in  Irish  studies  who 
learned  about  the  club  after  taking  an  Irish 
language  course  from  Nugent.  "I'd  thought 
of  it  as  a  book  you  needed  a  lot  of  other 
books  to  read,"  he  said,  "Here,  we  just  lis- 
ten to  the  music  and  texture  of  the  words 
and  go  where  the  discussion  takes  us."  ■ 
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Facsimile  of  Alborayque,  with  pickaxe  scars 


Disparaging  words 


by  Paul  Voosen 

A  cruel  artifact  gets  scholar's 
treatment 


In  1993,  a  mason  doing  demolition 
work  at  a  house  in  the  small  town  of 
Barcarrota,  Spain,  near  the  Portuguese 
border,  put  his  pickaxe  through  a  wall  and 
into  a  hidden  trove  of  1 6th-century  texts. 
The  cache  included  a  Spanish  picaresque 
novel,  Italian  pornography,  and  a  palm- 
reading  manual.  It  also  contained  a  previ- 
ously unknown  edition  of  Alborayque, 
a  long-popular  polemic  against  Spain's 
conversos,  the  Jews  who  converted 
to  Christianity  under  duress  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

On  the  advice  of  one  of  Spain's  leading 
medievalists,  a  government-owned  press 
commissioned  Dwayne  Carpenter,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Hispanic  studies  and  codirector 
of  the  Jewish  studies  program  at  Boston 
College,  to  prepare  a  treatise  on 
Alborayque,  an  annotation  framed  in  his- 
torical, social,  and  religious  context  to 
accompany  a  facsimile  edition  of  the  pam- 


phlet discovered  at  Barcarrota.  The  two- 
volume  set  was  published  last  year. 

According  to  Carpenter,  Jews  likely 
arrived  on  the  Iberian  peninsula  with  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  for 
14  centuries  their  descendants  lived  lives 
separate  from  Christians  and,  after  the 
year  711,  from  the  region's  Muslim  new- 
comers. In  1391,  however,  following  anti- 
Jewish  riots  that  spread  throughout  Spain, 
many  Jews  accepted  Christian  baptism  for 
fear  of  violence  and  became  known  as  con- 
versos. Forced  conversions  continued 
through  the  1 5  th  century,  particularly  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  by  papal  bull  in  1478.  In  1492, 
Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain,  leaving  an 
estimated  300,000  conversos  behind. 

For  anti-Jewish  Spanish  Christians, 
says  Carpenter,  "the  solution  of  conversion 
had  worked  a  little  too  well."  Jews  who  had 
converted  were  "absorbed  into  the 


Christian  community,  and  whereas  in  the 
past  they  could  easily  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community — because  they 
were  Jews — now  . . .  you  had  conversos 
entering  the  clergy,  assuming  municipal 
offices,  doing  business  that  they  were  [pre- 
viously] prohibited  from  engaging  in."  A 
new  pathway  for  discrimination  seemed 
needed,  "and  this,"  says  Carpenter,  "is 
where  the  notion  of  purity  of  blood  comes 
in.  We  move  from  traditional  theological 
anti-Judaism  to  racial  anti-Semitism." 

Alborayque  is  an  early  expression  of 
racial  anti-Semitism.  The  first  known  ver- 
sion of  the  book  dates  from  around  1465, 
and  Carpenter  dates  the  printed  edition 
found  in  Barcarrota  to  around  1525. 

The  text  makes  the  comparison  of 
conversos  to  Alborayque  (in  English,  Al- 
Buraq),  the  chimerical  steed  that 
Mohammed  rode  into  the  Seventh  Heaven. 
In  Islamic  tradition,  Al-Buraq  is  a  beautiful 
all-white  winged  hybrid,  half-mule  and  half- 
donkey.  In  Alborayque,  its  tail  is  made  a  ser- 
pent; it  has  the  mouth  of  a  wolf,  the  foot 
and  eyes  of  a  human,  the  body  of  an  ox,  20 
such  corruptions  in  all.  (The  Barcarrota 
edition  was  illustrated  by  two  woodcuts, 
both  punctured  by  the  mason's  pickaxe.) 
Each  corruption  prompts  an  analogy  with 
conversos.  They  are  depicted  as  purveyors  of 
hypocrisy,  murder,  deicide,  sodomy,  and 
religious  and  racial  impuritv.  The  slurs,  in 
Castilian,  are  supported  with  biblical  verses 
ranging  from  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
(Genesis  49:10,  for  example)  to  Revelation 
(2:9),  printed  in  Latin.  Despite  the  Islamic 
motif,  Muslim  converts  to  Christianity  are 
not  attacked. 

Ten  distinct  editions  of  Alborayque  are 
known  to  exist.  Carpenter  has  been  study- 
ing the  text  since  1990,  when  only  three 
versions  were  known.  The  Barcarrota  edi- 
tion is  unique  for  its  appendix,  a  collection 
of  1 6  curses  that  conversos  were  said  to 
utter  against  Christians,  written  in 
both  Castilian  and  transliterated  Hebrew. 

Carpenter's  treatise,  published  in 
Spanish  by  the  Editora  Regional  de 
Extremadura,  is  the  result  of  four  years' 
labor.  The  26-page  facsimile  it  accompa- 
nies is  accurate  down  to  the  scars  inflicted 
by  the  mason's  axe.  The  original  Barcarrota 
pamphlet  is  housed  now  in  the  town 
where  it  was  found,  in  a  library  built  on  the 
site  of  what  was  previously  a  mosque.  ■ 
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Jim  Cramer  descends  through  the  crowd  at  Conte 


Running 
with  bulls 

by  Cava  Feinberg 

Market  evangelist  Jim  Cramer 
brings  Mad  Money  to  BC 


At  2:00  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
l_  20,  two  hours  before  a  television 
shoot  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  Conte 
Forum,  a  boisterous  crowd  of  students 
gathered  in  the  mezzanine.  Some  shook 
pom-poms,  some  waved  giant  red  foam 
fingers,  others  wore  golden  Superfan  T- 
shirts;  one  student  arrived  with  a  dollar 
sign  painted  in  maroon  and  gold  on  his 
cheek.  "Booyah,  Baby!"  a  young  man  in  a 
dark  blue  blazer  and  tie  shouted  as  he  trad- 
ed a  high  five  (sort  of)  with  the  hoof  of  a 
roving  bull  mascot  on  whose  red  furry 


chest  a  dollar  sign  was  sewn.  "We're  here 
to  make  Mad  Money!" 

Mad  Money  is  the  CNBC  cable  televi- 
sion show  hosted  by  Jim  Cramer,  the 
investment  analyst  and  markets  commen- 
tator known  for  his  kinetic  loudmouth 
style  and  ready  stock  advice.  Though  the 
show  is  usually  shot  without  an  audience 
in  a  studio  at  CNBC's  New  Jersey  head- 
quarters (with  Cramer  taking  stock-mar- 
ket questions  from  callers),  in  September 
the  hyper  TV  host  went  on  the  road  to 
selected  college  campuses,  kicking  off  his 
second  annual  "Back  to  School  Tour"  at 
Boston  College  (second  stop,  Georgetown 
University).  Facilitated  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  and  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management,  Cramer's  appearance  drew 
an  audience  from  across  the  BC  campus, 
but  the  lion's  share  were  CSOM  students. 
Seven  CSOM  student  volunteers  (the  first 
to  answer  a  CNBC  e-mail  inquiry  over  the 
summer)  served  as  advance  staff,  manag- 
ing the  event's  marketing,  publicity,  ticket- 
ing, and  logistics,  coordinating  with 
CNBC  and  BC.  The  400  tickets  allotted 
for  the  free  taping  were  snatched  up  weeks 
beforehand;  according  to  a  CNBC  repre- 
sentative, more  than  1,000  people 
e-mailed  to  request  seats. 

THE  FORMER  MANAGER  OF  A  $450- 

million  hedge  fund  (Cramer  Berkowitz, 
which,  according  to  BusinessWeek,  in 
2000  outperformed  the  Standard  &  Poor's 
500  stock  index  by  38  percentage  points), 
Cramer  has  built  a  nightly  audience 
approaching  400,000  in  the  one  year  that 
Mad  Money  has  been  on  the  air.  He's  done 
this  by  leaping  around  the  stage,  throwing 
chairs,  ripping  the  heads  off  toy  figurines, 
shouting  trademark  macho  catchphrases 
like  "Booyah,"  exhorting  his  viewers  to 
"buy,  buy,  buy"  (while  pointing  into  the 
camera),  and  making  stock  recommenda- 
tions that  can  send  market  values  upward 
just  by  his  backing. 

"He  captures  the  energy  you  find  on 
the  trading  floor,"  said  Graham  Gullans 
'07,  a  finance  and  information  systems 
double  major  interviewed  as  he  waited  to 
enter  the  arena.  Gullans,  who  carried  a 
handmade  yellow  cardboard  sign  with  the 
phrase  "I'm  writing  my  thesis  on  UPL" — 
Ultra  Petroleum  Corporation — scrawled 
in  green  Magic  Marker,  tries  not  to  miss 
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the  show,  which  airs  three  times  every 
weekday  night  at  6  p.m.,  9  p.m.,  and  mid- 
night; for  many  students  at  the  Carroll 
School,  he  said.  Mad  Money  has  become  a 
daily  talking  point. 

"Cramer  is  always  a  little  ahead  of  the 
curve,"  said  Ryan  Morrissey  '07,  an  event 
volunteer  and  a  finance  and  marketing 
major  hoping  to  go  into  investment  bank- 
ing or  private  wealth  management.  When 
the  real  estate  market  was  booming, 
Morrissey  said,  many  people  invested  in 
property  development  companies;  Cramer 
pushed  stock  in  boom-beneficiary  indus- 
tries, like  Home  Depot  and  construction 
outfits.  "Cramer  made  a  lot  of  people 
rich,"  said  Morrissey.  (The  claim  is  debat- 
ed in  the  industry  press.  Cramer's  televi- 
sion forays  have  been  dismissed  as  "comic 
relief"  in  Barron's;  BusinessWeek  reported 
last  fall  that  his  "Picks  of  the  Week"  bested 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average  by  700 
percent  after  three  months.) 

For  CSOM,  the  taping  may  also  have 
been  a  stock  boost.  "It's  great  to  have  one 
of  the  most  visible  market  pundits  come  to 
campus,"  said  Professor  Michael  Barry, 
chairman  of  the  finance  department.  This 
year,  finance  became  the  second  most  pop- 
ular major  at  BC,  with  805  students  (fol- 
lowing communication,  with  945).  With 
CSOM  at  Number  23  in  BusinessWeek's 
rankings  of  undergraduate  business 
schools,  said  Barry,  "we're  a  school  that's 
doing  well  and  is  on  the  rise."  Hosting 
Mad  Money  only  "adds  to  the  momentum 
CSOM  has  built." 

THE  MAKESHIFT  STUDIO  ASSEMBLED 

in  a  corner  of  the  arena  floor  contained 
many  of  the  elements  familiar  to  Mad 
Money  viewers:  a  desk  (fronted,  for  this 
taping,  by  BC  banners)  a  collapsible  can- 
vas chair  (never  sat  in,  but  available  to  be 
thrown),  and  behind  the  desk,  hanging 
from  a  backdrop,  a  stately  oil  painting  of 
Cramer.  Nearly  covering  the  desk  were  an 
array  of  Cramer  look-alike  bobblehead 
dolls  and  colorful  fist-size  bull  and  bear 
foam  figurines,  which  Cramer  threw  at 
clamoring  audience  members  during  com- 
mercial breaks. 

By  3:30,  the  audience  had  filed  in,  and 
when  Cramer,  wearing  a  blue  dress  shirt 
with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  and  a  maroon  tie 
with  a  dazzling  field  of  BC  Eagle  logos, 


ran  down  from  the  stands  a  half-hour  later, 
the  students  erupted  into  cheers,  hoots, 
and  whistles.  "Booyah!"  Cramer  shouted 
as  he  charged  to  the  stage  through  a  web  of 
extended  hands  and  waving  foam  fingers, 
throwing  air-punches  to  the  crowd.  At  the 
first  commercial  break,  he  addressed  the 
audience  sternly  as  if  he  were  a  coach 
focusing  his  team — "I  need  you  to  be  in 
the  game  if  I'm  gonna  deliver" — and  when 
the  show  resumed,  the  crowd  cheered 
again,  at  a  higher  decibel. 

Although  he  stayed  true  to  his  usual 
format,  standing  up  and  yelling  invest- 
ment advice  into  the  fish-eye  lens  of  a 
Steadicam,  Cramer  geared  entire  seg- 
ments to  the  live  BC  audience.  He  pressed 
its  members  to  "get  in  the  game  today"  and 
open  up  a  brokerage  account  ("I  do  not 
want  to  hear  how  you  can't  afford  it," 
Cramer  said,  pounding  a  button  on  his 
panel  of  sound  effects  that  played  a  baby's 
cry);  and  he  recommended  specific  stocks, 
including  Google,  Goldman  Sachs,  and 
Sears  Holdings. 

In  a  telephone  interview  a  few  days 
before  the  taping,  Cramer  talked  about  his 
antics.  "This  is  not  a  business  show,  this  is 
an  entertainment  show  about  business,"  he 
said  in  the  same  aggressive  tone  he  uses  on 
television.  Students,  according  to  Cramer, 
are  the  most  important  demographic  to 
reach;  "the  average  guy  says  'I  can't  figure 
[the  stock  market]  out,'  which  was  fine 
when  employers  looked  out  for  employees' 
futures."  Now,  he  said,  "We  are  in  a 
Dickensian  moment.  No  one  is  looking  out 
for  the  workers." 

To  hook  young  viewers  and  keep  them 
watching,  Cramer  said,  he  gives  them  a 
product  they  can  enjoy  regardless  of  their 
interest  in  finance.  Then,  he  said,  "we  get 
them  directly  involved."  Rather  than  tak- 
ing questions  from  callers  during  his 
"lightning  round,"  he  invited  students  to 
test  his  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  current 
stocks.  Mike  Gualtieri  '08,  a  communica- 
tion major,  earned  a  "buy,  buy,  buy"  sound 
effect  when  he  asked  about  stock  in  the  X- 
ray  company  Dentsply;  Charlie  Ellinwood, 
a  freshman  who  greeted  Cramer  with  a 
hearty  "B-B-B-Booyah,"  received  a  bel- 
lowing bull  sound  effect  when  he  asked 
about  Lehman  Brothers;  communication 
major  Holley  Mesuda  '09  caught  a  football 
Cramer  threw  at  her  unexpectedly  after 


she  asked  about  Wells  Fargo,  his  "favorite 
bank  stock." 

"If  I  can  do  this,  anyone  can  do  it,"  said 
Cramer  to  the  cheering  fans,  slamming 
another  sound  effect  button  to  release 
the  "ca-ching"  of  a  cash  register.  "I  was 
living  in  the  back  seat  of  my  1977  Ford 
Fairmont  on  Interstate  5  .  .  .  smelling  like 
a  goat  and  covering  it  up  with  baby  pow- 
der and  I  was  still  able  to  put  a  few  hun- 
dred smackers  into  the  Fidelity  Magellan 
Fund,"  he  told  the  audience  at  one  point, 
sharing  a  familiar  tale  from  his  twenties. 
When  the  show  aired  later  that  night,  a 
pop-up  graphic  on  the  screen  read,  "I  still 
use  baby  powder  but  I  no  longer  smell 
like  an  animal." 

Eleven  students  made  it  onto  the  BC 
episode,  while  nearly  as  many  waited  fruit- 
lessly off  camera.  Conspicuously  absent 
from  the  queue  were  the  relatively  few 
older  audience  members,  most  of  whom 
had  been  seated  by  the  crew  in  the  back 
and  side  rows,  out  of  the  cameras'  range. 

"I  was  impressed  with  the  students' 
questions,"  said  Lou  Corsini,  an  associate 
professor  of  accounting  and  one  of  a 
handful  of  faculty  in  attendance.  He'd 
noticed  the  taping  advertised  around  cam- 
pus, he  said,  and  as  an  occasional  Mad 
Money  viewer  ("I  can't  watch  the  show 
every  night,"  he  confessed,  "sometimes 
not  even  the  whole  show"),  he  came  to  see 
the  students  interact  with  Cramer.  "They 
asked  questions  an  informed  investor 
might  ask,"  he  said,  "which  leads  me  to 
believe  a  lot  of  them  may  already  be  play- 
ing the  market." 

"I  think  the  students  surprised  even 
Cramer,"  said  Ken  Schwartz,  an  associate 
professor  of  accounting  also  in  the  audi- 
ence. "They  asked  about  some  small  busi- 
nesses with  sparse  analyst  coverage"  and 
prompted  insightful  tips  (for  example, 
"movies  won't  make  you  rich,  video  games 
will"),  along  with  the  "slew  of  annoying 
sound  effects,"  noted  Schwartz. 

"I'm  about  having  fun,"  Cramer  said  in 
his  telephone  interview,  "I'd  wear  a  diaper 
in  a  sandbox  if  it  would  get  people  interest- 
ed in  the  market."  His  greatest  reward,  he 
said,  isn't  making  people  rich,  but  showing 
them  that  it's  possible.  "This  is  the  great- 
est game  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "and 
everybody  in  this  country  has  a  chance 
to  play."  ■ 
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From  left:  John  Paris,  SJ  (standing),  Michael  Moreland  MA  '97,  Michele  Goodwin  JD  '97,  Gareth  Cook 


Drama  lessons 

by  Jane  Whitehead 


The  not-so-odd  couple 


Certain  age-old  questions  have  new  ur- 
gency in  the  era  of  stem  cell  research 
and  cloning:  What  should  be  the  role  of  sci- 
ence in  society?  Should  the  quest  for 
knowledge  be  constrained  by  ethical  con- 
siderations? Whose  moral  values  would  de- 
termine such  constraints?  From  October  5 
to  15,  2006,  the  Boston  College  communi- 
ty and  the  public  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  an  interdisciplinary  inquiry, 
"An  Unknown  Future:  The  Body,  Biotech- 
nology, and  Human  Nature,"  consisting  of 
panels,  discussions,  and  film  screenings  de- 
voted to  these  questions.  Anchoring  the  se- 
ries was  a  Robsham  Theater  production  of 
Shelagh  Stephenson's  play  An  Experiment 
with  an  Air  Pump  (1998).  The  events  were 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management's  new  Winston  Center  for 
Leadership  and  Ethics  and  the  theater  de- 
partment. 

The  idea  for  the  project  grew  out  of  a 
workshop  that  Andrew  Boynton,  CSOM 


dean,  ran  for  the  production  crew  of  Dario 
Fo's  We  Won 't  Pay,  We  Won 't  Pay  ( 1 974), 
directed  by  Theater  Professor  John 
Houchin  last  February.  Boynton  brought 
his  DeepDive  approach  to  team-building 
and  problem  solving  (developed  with  a 
former  colleague  and  sold  this  year  to 
Deloitte  Consulting  LLP)  to  the  challenge 
of  developing  a  unifying  vision  for  the 
BC  production. 

With  the  Winston  Center's  mandate, 
in  part,  being  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  col- 
laborations among  the  University's 
schools  and  departments,  Boynton  asked 
Houchin  if  there  were  any  plays  under  con- 
sideration for  the  fall  2006  season  that 
probed  the  quandaries  of  ethical  decision- 
making. Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Acting  Patricia  Riggin  was  planning  to 
direct  Stephenson's  An  Experiment  with  an 
Air  Pump,  which  premiered  in  England  and 
opened  in  New  York  in  1 999.  The  drama 
focuses  on  tensions  between  science  and 


morality,  as  well  as  class  and  gender  roles, 
across  two  centuries,  and  Riggin  proposed 
it  as  a  compelling  vehicle  for  debate. 

THE  PLAY  WEAVES  TWO  STORIES,  ONE 

set  at  the  end  of  the  1 700s,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  1900s,  both  taking  place  in 
the  same  house  in  the  handsome  Georgian 
northern  English  city  of  Newcastle-Upon- 
Tyne. 

In  the  Fenwick  household  of  1 799,  two 
young  doctors,  Thomas  Armstrong  and 
Peter  Mark  Roget — he  of  Thesaurus  fame — 
argue  about  the  morality  of  stealing  bodies 
for  anatomical  research.  Armstrong  claims 
never  to  have  had  a  moral  qualm  in  his  life, 
while  Roget  is  more  alert  to  the  extra- 
rational  forces  that  move  people,  and  is 
repelled  by  Armstrong's  single-minded 
pursuit  ot  knowledge. 

Armstrong  woos  the  Fenwicks'  ser- 
vant, Isobel,  solely  because  he  wishes  to 
examine  her  humpback.  He  flatters  the 
lonely  girl  into  believing  that  he  loves  her, 
and  when  she  discovers  the  deception,  she 
hangs  herself.  She  is  cut  down,  barely 
alive,  and  while  Armstrong  is  alone  with 
her,  he  suffocates  her.  Roget  predicts  that 
she  will  not  rest  in  her  grave  for  five  min- 
utes before  Armstrong  has  her  body  on 
the  dissecting  table,  and  in  this  he  proves 
correct:  Her  bones,  missing  some  of  the 
upper  vertebrae,  are  found  200  years  later 
by  the  play's  20th-century  protagonists. 

In  the  modern-day  plot,  Ellen,  a  geneti- 
cist, wrestles  with  the  question  of  whether 
to  accept  a  high-paying  job  at  a  biotech 
firm  run  by  Kate,  a  young  colleague. 
Kate's  research  into  genetic  abnormalities 
in  fetuses  unsettles  Ellen's  husband,  Tom, 
a  redundant  English  professor,  who  wor- 
ries that  the  firm's  commercial  prospects 
will  override  ethical  considerations.  Ellen, 
whose  moral  qualms  ultimately  yield  to  her 
sheer  passion  for  discovery,  tells  him:  "All 
you  have  is  moral  principles,  Tom.  You 
don't  have  any  solutions."  "I  know,"  replies 
Tom.  "I'm  just  saying  you  don't  either." 

The  lively  panel  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed the  matinee  performance  on 
Saturday,  October  15,  was  also  notable  for 
generating  more  questions  than  solutions. 
That  is  how  it  should  be,  said  moderator 
John  Paris,  SJ,  holder  of  the  Walsh  Chair 
in  Bioethics  and  a  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  the  intersecting  areas  of  law, 
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ethics,  and  medicine.  "Plays  disturb,  they 
get  people  to  think,"  said  Paris  in  a  tele- 
phone interview;  Stephenson's  play,  he 
said,  captures  "the  thickness  of  reality." 
Taken  together,  said  Paris,  the  student 
panel  on  bioethics  on  October  1 1  and  the 
public  discussion  on  October  15  reached 
over  300  people. 

The  first  speaker  on  Saturday,  Gareth 
Cook  of  the  Boston  Globe,  described  how 
his  2005  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  of 
articles  on  stem  cell  research  originated 
in  his  reporting  of  a  concrete  dilemma.  A 
woman  who  had  conceived  two  children 
through  in  vitro  fertilization  was  told  by 
her  clinic  that  insurance  would  no  longer 
pay  to  keep  the  extra  embryos  frozen 
in  storage,  and  she  had  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  them — whether  to  discard  them, 
try  for  another  pregnancy,  or  donate 
them  for  embryonic  stem  cell  research. 

In  the  current  and  often  strident  public 
debate,  in  which  one  side  holds  that  such 
embryos  are  "just  a  ball  of  cells,"  and  the 
other  that  "these  are  human  lives"  and  noth- 
ing can  justify  killing  them,  the  convention- 
al divide  seemed  "absurd"  to  this  reasonable 
and  thoughtful  woman,  said  Cook.  Without 
the  balls  of  cells,  she  would  not  have  her 
children,  and  yet  she  had  experienced  first- 
hand the  immense  gulf  separating  the 
embryos  sitting  in  a  freezer  and  the  children 
running  round  the  kitchen  table. 

"Any  time  you're  involving  the  topics  of 
sex  and  death,  people  get  very  angry," 
said  Cook,  noting  the  vitriolic  e-mails  gen- 
erated by  his  articles.  Paris  agreed.  As  a 
highly  visible  commentator  in  the  media  at 
the  time  of  the  Terri  Schiavo  case  in 
March  2005,  during  which  he  supported 
Schiavo's  moral  and  legal  right  to  die,  he 
received  an  e-mail  reviling  him  as  "a 
pus-filled  cyst  on  the  colon  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ."  Civil  discussion  is  made 
all  the  more  difficult,  said  Cook,  by 
the  fact  that  even  on  the  most  basic  ques- 
tions— for  instance,  what  constitutes  a 
stem  cell — scientists  themselves  disagree. 

WHETHER  IT'S  ARMSTRONG  AND 

Roget  arguing  about  where  bodies  for  sci- 
ence should  come  from,  or  debates  about 
the  destruction  of  embryos,  "much  of  this  is 
about  precious  commodities,"  said  Michele 
Goodwin  JD  '95,  a  former  research  assis- 
tant to  Paris,  now  the  Wicklander  Professor 


of  Ethics  and  a  professor  of  law  at  DePaul 
College  of  Law,  Chicago. 

Don't  imagine  that  body  snatching 
came  to  an  end  in  the  1 8th  century, 
Goodwin  told  the  audience,  taking  them 
on  a  ghoulish  tour  from  the  pillaging  of 
black  slave  graves  to  the  recent  sale  of 
Alistair  Cooke's  bones  to  a  tissue  bank  by 
rogue  New  York  morticians,  as  document- 
ed in  her  book,  Black  Markets  (2006),  an 
analysis  of  the  international  underground 
market  in  organs  and  body  tissue. 

A  former  advisor  to  President  George 
W.  Bush  on  bioethics  and  associate  direc- 
tor for  domestic  policy  at  the  White 
House,  Villanova  law  professor  and  one- 
time theology  student  Michael  Moreland 
MA  '97  identified  five  dimensions  of 
the  debate:  moral,  political,  economic, 
scientific,  and  technological.  It  is  unhelp- 
ful, he  said,  that  the  restriction  of  federal 


funding  to  research  on  already  established 
stem  cell  lines  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
ban.  Like  Cook,  Moreland  emphasized  the 
importance  of  "not  ascribing  bad  faith  to 
people  on  the  other  side,"  then  used  the 
term  "fetal  farming"  to  describe  the  devel- 
opment of  embryos  for  research  purposes. 
Cook  objected  to  the  term  as  precisely  the 
kind  of  inflammatory  rhetoric  that  derails 
objective  debate. 

From  the  Greek  tragedies  onward,  said 
theater  historian  and  professor  Stuart 
Hecht,  who  was  in  the  audience,  theater 
has  served  as  a  springboard  for  the  explo- 
ration of  pressing  contemporary  issues. 
The  Winston  Center's  effort  to  bring 
together  thoughtful  specialists  from  differ- 
ent disciplines  to  further  public  dialogue 
prompted  by  a  dramatic  representation  is, 
he  said,  "exactly  what  the  liberal  arts  expe- 
rience is  all  about."  ■ 


Changes  at  the  Rat 

For  10  years  a  haven  for  lovers  of  hamburgers, 
chicken  fingers,  and  fried  mozzarella  sticks,  the 
Rat  (officially,  Lyons  Dining  Hall)  this  fall  became 
a  purveyor  of  "grab  and  go"  foods  such  as  cold 
Italian  focaccia  sandwiches,  teriyaki  salmon 
salad,  and  vegetarian  vegetable  soup. 

The  revamping  of  the  basement  dining  hall 
has  drawn  student  fire.  Columns  in  the  Heights 
on  the  subject  have  ranged  from  wistful  ("Oh 

hark,  sweet  champion  dogger  of  cholesterol!  Where  have  you  gone?"  pined  Jen 
Schiffner  '07)  to  cynical  ("The  entire  dining  situation  is  a  mess  and  someone  is  behind 

it I  smell  a  rat!  Wait,  that's  right,  I  don't,"  wrote  Richard  Rosario  '08).  Protests  have 

moved  beyond  the  campus  print  media  and  into  the  online  Facebook,  where  a  commu- 
nity called  "BRING  BACK  THE  RAT!"  boasts  almost  700  members,  and  a  second  group, 
"We  Want  the  Old  Rat,"  posts  scathing  criticism:  "The  Rat  has  become  nothing  more 
than  the  Healthy  Squirrel." 

Citing  the  results  of  extensive  surveying  of  the  customer  base  as  its  impetus  for 
overhauling  the  menu,  Dining  Services  has  assured  students,  via  its  website,  that  their 
fried  food  favorites  aren't  gone  for  good,  but  rather  have  been  integrated  into  the  din- 
ing fare  at  Corcoran  and  McElroy  Commons. 

The  change  is  the  latest  episode  in  the  colorful  history  of  the  cafeteria.  The  facility 
was  welcomed  by  students  in  1951  as  the  first  place  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  a  meal  on 
campus.  Students  previously  had  eaten  in  the  basement  of  Gasson,  standing  up  at 
waist-high  tables.  As  the  composition  of  BC's  student  body  changed,  so  too  did  the 
choice  of  dining  halls  — residential  students  ate  at  AAcElroy  (constructed  in  1961),  com- 
muters at  Lyons.  Since  many  day-hops  arrived  early  in  the  morning  and  left  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Rat  became  a  lively  home  base— for  eating,  socializing,  and  playing  cards 
between  classes.  Just  as  lively  were  Thursday  nights,  when  the  space  would  transform 
from  a  cafeteria  to  BC's  own  beer  hall,  the  Rathskeller,  from  which  the  current  incarna- 
tion (without  the  beer)  derives  its  name.  Tim  Czerwienski 
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Deitrich  Bonhoeffer,  in  the  early  1930s 


Resistance 

by  William  Bole 


The  example  of 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 


During  the  era  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  black  Christians  who  called 
for  nonviolent  resistance  often  invoked  the 
name  of  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  a  German 
Lutheran  theologian  who  died  a  martyr 
against  Nazism.  In  the  United  States,  self- 
proclaimed  "Plowshares"  activists  have 
identified  Bonhoeffer  as  a  guiding  spirit 
behind  their  acts  of  civil  disobedience, 
which  have  included  breaking  into 
weapons  facilities  and  pounding  with 
hammers  on  the  silos  of  nuclear  missiles. 

In  another  ideological  zone,  the  tele- 
vangelist  Pat  Robertson  quoted  the 
German  in  justifying  his  remarks  last  year 
suggesting  the  United  States  should  assas- 
sinate Hugo  Chavez,  Venezuela's  leftist 
president.  And  President  George  W.  Bush 
has  spoken  of  Bonhoeffer  when  calling  for 
an  unflinching  war  on  terror. 

Bonhoeffer  continues  to  be  in  "vogue," 
as  the  Christian  literary  review  Books  & 


Culture  put  it  last  year.  That  would  be  an 
ironic  way  of  commending  the  minister 
who  railed  against  superficiality  in  all  mat- 
ters religious,  and  refused  the  easy  path  of 
discipleship  that  he  dubbed  "cheap  grace." 
Understanding  what  Bonhoeffer  might 
mean  to  those  who  aspire  to  fight  the  good 
fight  was  the  challenge  of  a  September  18 
evening  of  discussion  at  Boston  College 
titled  "'Costly  Discipleship'  and  Contem- 
porary Culture:  Bonhoeffer  as  a  Model  for 
Religious  Activism,"  sponsored  principally 
by  the  University's  Center  for  Christian- 
Jewish  Learning  and  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Additional  sponsors  were  Hebrew 
College  and  the  ecumenical  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  of  Newton.) 
The  discussion  wrapped  up  a  two-day  con- 
ference that  explored  the  implications  of 
the  Lutheran's  life  for  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  alike,  including  his  solidarity 


with  Jewish  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  on 
the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Bonhoeffer's  contradictions  were  not 
swept  aside  by  presenters.  Rabbi  Or  Rose, 
a  Hebrew  College  rabbinical  professor, 
argued  that  Bonhoeffer  remained  a 
Christian  "supersessionist" — someone 
who  believes,  in  essence,  that  Christians 
replaced  or  superseded  Jews  as  the  reli- 
gious people  under  God's  particular  love. 
"Sadly,  Bonhoeffer's  critique  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  only  increased  the  vulnerability  of 
Jews  in  Germany,"  said  Rose.  At  the  same 
time,  Bonhoeffer  held  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  remained  valid, 
said  theologian  Victoria  Barnett  of  the 
Holocaust  Museum,  turning  somewhat 
from  Rose's  analysis.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  Bonhoeffer's  support  for  Jewish  vic- 
tims: "Only  he  who  cries  out  for  the  Jews 
may  sing  the  Gregorian  chant,"  Bonhoeffer 
declared  in  the  wake  of  Kristallnacht  ("night 
of  broken  glass"),  the  1938  Nazi  pogrom 
against  Germany's  Jews. 

Perhaps  the  most  tantalizing  incon- 
gruity of  Bonhoeffer's  life  and  thought  has 
to  do  with  the  choice  that  sealed  his  mar- 
tyrdom. He  was  a  pacifist  who  never 
renounced  his  belief  that  violence  is  anti- 
thetical to  Christian  faith,  as  revealed  by 
Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  yet 
beginning  in  early  1938,  he  chose  to  abet 
the  German  resistance  in  conspiracies  to 
assassinate  Adolph  Hitler,  delivering  infor- 
mation about  them  to  the  Allies.  This  turn 
from  pure  pacifism  is  what  has  allowed 
some  today,  including  Pat  Robertson  and  a 
number  of  conservative  Christian  bloggers, 
to  say  that  Bonhoeffer  would  have  cheered 
America's  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003. 

NEAR  THE  END  OF  THE  DISCUSSION, 

theologian  Clifford  Green,  a  Lutheran 
minister  and  noted  Bonhoeffer  scholar 
who  taught  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  for  many  years,  suspended  his 
moderator's  role  to  critique  what  he  con- 
siders attempts  to  "hijack"  Bonhoeffer's 
legacy  for  ideological  purposes.  Figures 
like  Bush  and  Robertson  are  "turning 
[Bonhoeffer's]  involvement  in  the  conspir- 
acies into  a  principle  for  justifying  vio- 
lence," said  Green.  But  Green  added  that 
Bonhoeffer,  whose  letters  smuggled  out  of 
Nazi  prisons  between  1943  and  1945 
were  posthumously  published,  did  not 
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rationalize  his  actions  other  than  to  say 
that  the  situation  was  extreme.  Bonhoeffer 
felt  that  his  decision  to  join  in  the  murder 
plots  "was  not  justified  bv  law  or  principle, 
but  rather  was  a  free  act  of  Christian 
responsibility,  for  which  he  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  God,"  in  Green's  words. 

For  manv,  an  enduring  lesson  of 
Bonhoeffer's  witness  is  that  the  Christian 
Church  must  always  be  a  church,  must 
always  pay  ultimate  loyalty  to  God,  not  to 
false  gods,  which  for  Bonhoeffer  included 
Nazism.  While  still  in  his  twenties, 
Bonhoeffer,  who  began  his  theological 
career  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  emerged 
at  the  forefront  of  the  new  Confessing 
Church,  an  ecclesial  movement  that  arose 
in  1934  and  called  for  German  Christians 
to  resist  the  Nazi  idol. 

"He  was  equipped  with  a  theological 
alarm  system  that  alerted  him  to  idolatry," 
said  David  Gushee,  a  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Union  University  in  western 
Tennessee.  Describing  himself  as  an  evan- 
gelical Baptist  and  religious  activist,  Gushee 
faulted  some  fellow  evangelicals  for  exhibit- 
ing "confused  loyalty"  of  the  kind  exposed 
by  Bonhoeffer  in  Germany.  Members  of 
the  religious  right,  in  particular,  "conflate 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  with  loyalty  to  the 
president,  to  the  Republican  Party,  to  the 
troops  in  the  abstract,"  said  Gushee.  He 
noted  that  Bonhoeffer's  example  might 
more  clearly  lead  to  "small  steps  of  resist- 
ance" to  political  stands  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right,  citing  his  own  public  opposi- 
tion to  liberalized  abortion  and  to  torture. 

IN  1930,  WHILE  TEACHING  AT  UNION 

Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
Bonhoeffer  witnessed  racism  against 
African  Americans.  The  brilliant  young 
theologian  volunteered  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
in  Harlem,  and  there,  he  said,  he  encoun- 
tered "the  black  Christ."  Many  scholars 
say  his  experiences  in  New  York  became 
the  lens  through  which  he  viewed  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  an  account 
skillfully  rendered  by  the  filmmaker 
Martin  Doblmeier  in  his  documentary 
film  Bonhoeffer,  which  aired  recently  on 
public  television. 

Bonhoeffer's  value  as  an  archetypal 
activist,  however,  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. His  choices,  according  to  some  schol- 


ars, may  serve  better  as  a  window  on  the 
ambiguities  of  forgiveness  and  revenge, 
punishment  and  preemption.  BC  philoso- 
phy professor  James  Bernauer,  SJ,  paired 
Bonhoeffer's  writings  with  those  of  the 
German  Jewish  political  philosopher 
Hannah  Arendt,  referring  to  her  view  that 
forgiveness  can  alter  the  political  future, 
and  to  Bonhoeffer's  view  that  a  Christian 
must  take  responsible  action  in  a  wound- 
ed, sinful  world,  even  if  the  chosen  course 
(read,  a  conspiracy  to  kill)  may  someday 
require  God's  forgiveness.  For  his  part, 
Rabbi  Rose  of  Hebrew  College  suggested 
that  Bonhoeffer's  supposed  "triumphalist 


religious  worldview"  makes  him  a  doubtful 
model  in  an  age  of  global  religious  strife. 

What  is  indisputable  is  that  Bonhoeffer 
accepted  "the  cost  of  discipleship,"  the  title 
words  of  his  1 937  book.  On  April  9,  1 945, 
at  the  concentration  camp  in  Flossenburg, 
Germany,  he  was  hung  for  his  part  in 
the  anti-Hitler  conspiracies,  three  weeks 
before  the  Allies  liberated  the  city. 

He  was  39  years  old.  a 

William  Bole  is  a  journalist  in  Massachusetts 
and  coauthor,  with  Robert  T.  Hennemeyer  and 
Drew  Christiansen,  SJ,  of  Forgiveness  in 
International  Politics:  An  Alternative  Road  to 
Peace  (2004). 


Annual  rankings 

The  fourth  week  of  August  was  good  to  Boston  College  in 
the  mass  media.  In  an  August  21  article,  Newsweek  maga- 
zine named  the  University  to  a  list  of  "25  New  Ivies."  A  few 
days  later,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  released  its  annual 
college  survey  and  placed  BC  at  Number  34  among  248 
national  universities  — the  highest  ranking  of  the  University 
in  the  23  years  that  the  magazine  has  published  its  ratings. 

The  Newsweek  list,  which  also  appears  in  the  2007 
Kaplan/A/etvswee/c  How  to  Get  into  College  Guide,  highlights 
public  and  private  institutions  "whose  first-rate  academic 
programs,  combined  with  a  population  boom  in  top  stu- 
dents, have  fueled  their  rise  in  stature  and  favor  among  the  nation's  top  students, 
administrators  and  faculty— edging  them  to  a  competitive  status  rivaling  the  Ivy 
League."  Joining  BC  on  the  New  Ivies  list  were  such  schools  as  Emory  University,  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Rice  University,  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Selections  were  based  on  admis- 
sions statistics  and  interviews  with  administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni. 
Boston  College  was  singled  out  by  the  magazine  for  its  39  percent  increase  in  applica- 
tions over  the  last  five  years,  its  academic  quality,  and  its  students'  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation in  extracurricular  activities. 

In  the  U.S.  News  assessment,  BC  shared  its  34th  position  with  New  York  University, 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  The  journal  also 
rated  BC's  Carroll  School  at  29th  among  undergraduate  business  schools,  and  ranked 
the  University  at  41st  in  its  "Great  Schools,  Great  Prices"  section,  a  list  of  top  univer- 
sities offering  the  best  value,  according  to  measures  of  academic  quality  and  net  cost 
to  a  student  who  receives  the  average  level  of  need-based  financial  aid. 

According  to  data  supplied  by  U.S.  News,  BC  made  gains  this  year  in  peer  assess- 
ment, determined  through  surveys  of  senior  academic,  admissions,  and  administrative 
officers  nationwide;  financial  resources,  measured  as  expenditure  per  student  on  edu- 
cational programs  and  services;  graduation  and  retention  (BC's  six-year  graduation  rate 
rose  from  89  to  91  percent);  and  selectivity,  a  composite  measure  of  the  incoming  fresh- 
men's SAT/ACT  scores  and  class  rank  and  the  acceptance  rate. 

Metrics  in  which  BC  lagged  were  alumni  giving,  which  remained  steady  at  25  per- 
cent but  was  surpassed  this  year  by  other  schools;  and  faculty  resources,  a  calibration 
that  includes  the  percentage  of  classes  with  fewer  than  20  students  (38  percent),  the 
student-faculty  ratio  (13  to  one),  and  faculty  compensation  rates.  Cara  Feinberg 
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AS    I    MADE    AAY    WAY    FROM    TAMPA    INTERNATIONAL    TO    THE 

Safety  Harbor  Resort  and  Spa  in  the  winter  of  2005, 1  found  myself  expecting  a  certain 
level  of  pink  hilarity.  This  was  partly  because  I  was  in  the  pinkest  of  states,  Florida,  and 
partly  because  the  preconference  mailings  and  postings  of  the  Association  for  Applied 
and  Therapeutic  Humor  (A  ATH)  had  made  ample  use  of  the  flamingo  motif.  I  wasn't  sur- 
prised to  find  three-foot-high  flamingo  balloons  hovering  overhead  in  the  resort's  lobby, 


receptionists  using  flamingo  pens  and  wearing  flamingo 
deely-boppers,  and  assorted  attendees,  their  faces  seemingly 
fixed  in  broad  smiles  (like  early  victims  of  the  Joker),  loung- 
ing on  sofas  in  pink  boas.  When  a  fellow  in  a  multicolored 
fool's  cap  greeted  a  pair  of  conference  officials  by  chanting 
"Jolly,  jolly,  ho-ho-ho"  without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness 
or  irony,  there  was  no  mistaking  I  was  on  AATH  turf. 

To  acclimate,  I  took  a  walk  through  the  conference's  tem- 
porary shop,  checking  out  the  props  and  toys  for  sale.  There 
were  smiley-faced  products  (whoopee  cushions,  rings,  noise 
makers)  and  clown  noses;  Number  2  pencils  that  looked 
quite  like  molded  poop;  rattlesnake  eggs,  rubber  chickens, 
and  glasses  with  bushy  eyebrows.  The  book  tables,  like  the 
talks  I  would  hear  over  the  next  two  days,  represented  the 
major  subdivisions  of  the  therapeutic,  or  positive,  humor 
movement:  humor  in  the  workplace,  in  medicine  and  thera- 
py, in  education,  and  in  everyday  life. 

The  next  morning,  I  joined  a  sunrise-salute  group  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  hotel  lawn.  Led  by  Steve  Wilson,  the  husky, 
bearded  cofounder  (in  1 998)  of  the  World  Laughter  Tour,  or 
WLT,  we  shook  off  our  drowsiness  and  took  some  deep 


breaths.  A  psychologist  and  self-proclaimed  "joyologist," 
Wilson  says  he  has  trained  more  than  a  thousand  "certified 
laughter  leaders"  who  head  WLT  Laughter  Clubs  in  North 
America,  Venezuela,  South  Korea,  and  South  Africa. 

Forming  a  circle  with  some  20  other  seekers,  I  worked  mv 
way  through  a  series  of  exercises.  In  one  set,  we  repeatedlv 
reached  forward  to  pick  an  imaginary  flower,  brought  it  to 
our  noses  in  an  exaggerated  mime-like  movement,  inhaled  as 
if  to  smell  it  while  saying  "ahhh,"  and  exhaled  saying  "haaa." 
In  another  set,  we  strolled  around  in  inner  and  outer  circles, 
with  big  smiles  on  our  faces,  making  eye  contact  with  and 
pretending  to  tickle  the  people  we  passed,  while  chanting 
"hee,  hee,  hee,  hee,  hee."  After  each  exercise,  the  group  re- 
formed as  one  large  circle  and  chanted  "ha,  ha,  ho,  ho,  ho!" 

A  fairly  disciplined  jogger,  I  was  unimpressed  with  the 
workout's  cardio  effects,  but  I  was  glad  I  took  part,  because 
it  enabled  me  to  feel  the  humor-laughter  distinction  in  a  way 
I  never  quite  had  before.  As  Wilson  explained  at  the  outset, 
laughter  clubs  are  not  about  jokes  or  humor;  they  are  about 
laughing  as  a  physical  activity.  After  10  minutes  of  these 
exercises,  however,  he  broke  form  for  just  a  moment  and  said 
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something  funny  about  what  would  happen  later  in  the  day 
to  people  who  held  back  breath  on  their  exhalations.  In  the 
nanosecond  it  took  to  get  this  joke  and  laugh  at  it,  I  was  fleet- 
ingly  but  palpably  aware  of  the  cognitive  and  emotional 
process  of  humor  enjoyment,  felt  it  like  a  switch  being  gently 
shifted  in  my  brain.  Experiencing  pure  laughter  for  a  time 
had  made  it  possible  to  experience  humor  as  something  new 
and  unexpected. 

If  providing  minor  workouts  and  humor-free  laughter 
were  the  only  goals  of  the  Laughter  Club  movement,  one 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  object  to  it.  But  Dr.  Madan  Kataria 
of  Mumbai,  India,  who  has  inspired  followers  to  participate 
in  more  than  5,000  Yoga  Laughter  Clubs  in  over  a  dozen 
countries  since  1995,  claims  more.  He  maintains  that  the 
movement  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  human  history. 
Kataria  described  the  mission  in  an  e-mail  shortly  before 
World  Laughter  Day  on  May  2,  2004:  "I  would  like  to 
remind  the  whole  world  that  human  beings  are  the  only 
species  blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  the  Gift  Of  LAUGH- 
TER. Laughter  is  a  universal  language  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  unite  the  entire  humanity.  The  way  [the]  laughter 
clubs  movement  is  spreading  across  the  world,  it  leaves  me 
with  no  doubt  that  laughter  is  a  common  link  among  all  the 
nations.  If  we  consider  the  entire  world  as  an  extended  fam- 
ily and  develop  the  network  of  Laughter  Clubs  worldwide,  it 
will  build  up  global  consciousness  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship."  Kataria  continued  with  a  proposal  to  organize 
laughing  peace  marches  through  major  cities,  in  which  par- 
ticipants would  carry  banners  saying  "World  Peace  through 
Laughter";  "Laugh  for  Life";  "Laughter  Has  No  Language"; 
"HO,  HO,  HA,  HA,  HA";  "Laughter,  a  Positive  Energy";  and 
"Join  Laughter  Club— It's  FREE." 

The  assumption  that  organized  laughter  is  likely  to  sub- 
vert warlike  acts  and  thoughts  is  belied,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
the  implausibility  of  this  kind  of  laughter  ever  becoming  uni- 
versal, and  by  the  laughs  inspired  by  hostile,  angry,  and  hate- 
ful jokes  about  the  "enemy"  on  all  sides  of  conflicts. 

MOST  OF  THE  AATH  CONFERENCE'S  PRESENTERS 
were  professional  speakers,  and  most  of  their  talks  were 
comic  routines  promoting  humor.  Corporate  entertainer 
Brad  Montgomery  set  the  stage  when  he  said,  "Sunrises, 
flowers,  rubber  noses,  minivans — life  is  fun.  How  cool  is 
that?"  Montgomery  urged  the  audience  to  avoid  becoming 
psychic  vampires  who  "suck  the  life  out  of  others,"  and  sug- 
gested that  we  should  all  "dare  to  be  dorks."  By  this  he  meant 
that  we  should  play  practical  jokes  on  total  strangers.  An 
example  he  offered  was  the  time  he  went  with  his  baby  into 
a  post  office  and  pretended  she  wasn't  his.  "Whose  kid  is 
this?"  he  asked  loudly.  "Who  left  her?  Does  anyone  know 
her?  Quick,  someone,  give  her  a  stamp."  After  a  few  minutes 
of  feigned  distress,  he'd  called  out,  "She's  mine."  Although 


"no  one  else  laughed,"  he  said,  "I  felt  great."  A  handout 
Montgomery  distributed  to  accompany  his  talk  included  the 
following  ideas  for  "funny  things  to  do  in  elevators": 

While  the  doors  are  opening,  hurriedly  whisper,  "Hide  it 
. . .  quick!"  then  whistle  innocently. 

When  at  least  eight  people  have  boarded,  moan  from  the 
back,  "Oh,  not  now  . . .  motion  sickness!" 

Taking  a  different  tack,  Tim  Gard — introduced  as  a 
"nationally  recognized  humorist  and  authority  on  stress 
reduction  through  humor  who  has  taught  thousands  to 
unlock  their  comic  vision" — began  his  talk  by  noting  that 
good  and  bad  things  happen  to  everyone.  The  trick,  he  said, 
is  to  "turn  bummers  into  woo-hoos."  By  way  of  illustration, 
he  offered  the  following  story:  When  a  college-age  waitress 
serving  him  seemed  bored,  he  urged  her  to  take  pride  in  her 
job,  telling  her  that  it  was  important,  not  a  bummer  but  a 
potential  woo-hoo.  "If  you  can  be  a  good  waitress,"  he  told 
her,  "you  can  do  any  job  on  this  planet  well."  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  said,  he  heard  her  voice  coming  from  the  kitchen  in 
an  upbeat  tone — "I'm  a  waitress!"  And  then  another  voice 
chimed  in,  "Well,  then,  I'm  a  cook." 

Standing  below  a  projection  screen  with  the  words  "have 
fun!  have  fun!"  emblazoned  in  large  letters,  Gard  urged 
listeners  to  "let  the  stress  go,"  find  their  "mental  magic," 
"learn  from  their  inner  child,"  and  "use  humor  to  refresh  and 
renew."  Then  he  said  something  unexpected.  He  began  by 
asking  the  audience  whether  "humor  is  the  best  medicine" 
and,  after  a  general  shout  of  "yes"  resounded  through  the 
hall,  he  said,  "Well,  actually,  no  it  isn't."  He  told  about  having 
endured  the  agony  of  a  ruptured  appendix  and  finding  relief 
in  morphine.  "Laughter  is  not  the  best  medicine,"  he  said. 
"Maybe  the  15th  best  or  the  10th,  but  not  the  best." 

Afterward  I  talked  with  Deborah  Price,  a  former  nurse 
who  volunteers  as  a  clown  on  both  children's  and  adults' 
wards  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  hospital  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland.  She  disagreed  with  Gard's  assessment. 
"Bringing  patients  in  the  ER  or  ICU  gentle  humor,"  she  said, 
"is  as  essential  as  bringing  them  morphine.  I  absolutely 
believe  that  emotions  are  contagious,  that  anger,  fear,  and 
tension  breed  more  of  the  same.  Smiles  and  laughter  gener- 
ate more  smiles  and  laughter,  too." 

Price  performs  at  the  bedsides  of  cancer  patients  endur- 
ing the  protocols  of  Phase  2  or  3  treatment  studies.  After 
securing  permission  from  staff  to  visit  particular  patients, 
she  and  her  partner  (decked  out  as  Hugs  and  Klutzy,  respec- 
tively) knock  on  doors  and  ask  whether  the  occupants  are 
ready  for  clown  rounds.  Sometimes  Price  enters  walking  a 
sponge  dog,  whom  she  introduces  as  Frank,  at  the  end  of  a 
stiff  leash.  "In  his  last  race,"  she  will  say,  "he  fell  behind  and 
I  shouted  out,  'Hey,  Frank,  ketchup!'" 
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WE  STROLLED  AROUND  IN  INNER  AND 


OUTER  CIRCLES  PRETENDING  TO  TICKLE 


THE  PEOPLE  WE  PASSED,   WHILE  CHANTING 


"HEE,  HEE,  HEE,  HEE,  HEE." 


"We  joke  about  the  hospital  routine,  the  dinner  trays, 
which  leads  to  talking  about  fine  dining  and  restaurants  and 
travel.  And  sometimes  our  caring  clowning  is  as  simple  as 
sitting  by  the  bedside,  holding  or  stroking  a  patient's  hand 
and  smiling,  helping  them  to  relax  and  sleep  or  speak,"  says 
Price.  Clowning  does  not  always  change  the  mood  of  a 
depressed  patient,  but  it  can  be  a  distraction.  "Most  nights," 
she  says,  "are  terrific.  We  leave  jazzed." 

THE  WORKPLACE  WAS  A  FREQUENT  FOCUS  OF 

talks  and  breakout  sessions  at  the  conference.  Leslie  Ann 
Yerkes,  a  corporate  consultant  and  author  of  Fun  Works: 
Creating  Places  Where  People  Love  to  Work,  asked  us  to  think 
of  her  as  a  "Sergeant  Mary  Poppins"  determined  to  "trans- 
form workplaces  into  temples  where  the  whole  selves  of 
workers  can  show  up."  Citing  old  saws  like  "All  work  and  no 
play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy"  and  "Time  flies  when  you're  hav- 
ing fun,"  Yerkes  speculated  about  when  in  human  history  we 
lost  sight  of  these  truths  and  created  the  stressed-out, 
humorless  workplace.  Up  through  the  Renaissance,  she 
opined,  workers  were  probably  more  playful,  so  it  was  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  hierarchal  business  struc- 
tures, that  may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  fun. 

This,  I  fear,  is  a  level  of  historical  analysis  more  palatable 
coming  from  the  comedian  Mel  Brooks's  2000  Year  Old 
Man.  If  only  Marx,  Engels,  and  Joe  Hill  had  known  about  the 
restorative  power  of  humor,  the  Western  world  could  have 
skipped  its  pointless  flirtation  with  trade  unionism  and  rad- 
ical economic  reform  and  gone  straight  to  clowning  around 
the  water  cooler.  Workers  of  the  world,  unite.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  your  frowns. 

Eschewing  historical  analysis,  Ann  Fry,  an  Austin-based 


consultant  who  describes  herself  as  "the  CEO  and  Dean  of 
Humor  University,"  insisted,  "There's  no  evidence  that  life  is 
serious,"  and  guided  her  audience  through  a  list  of  ways  in 
which  adding  fun  to  the  office  promotes  positive  outcomes, 
including  the  reduction  of  absenteeism  and  stress,  and 
boosts  to  retention,  team  building,  problem  solving,  and  cre- 
ativity. Like  other  business-oriented  presenters  who  preced- 
ed or  followed  her,  Fry  seemed  to  posit  an  office  setting  in 
which  each  individual  is  expected  to  contribute  innovative 
strategies  and  ideas,  on  the  model  of  a  software  startup 
where  people  wear  comfortable  clothes,  suck  lollipops,  and 
think  outside  the  box — or  daydream — their  way  toward 
seven-figure  salaries  and  valuable  stock  options. 

How  applicable  these  up-with-fun  approaches  are  to  more 
common  workplaces  is  an  intriguing  question.  No  doubt 
telling  jokes  over  a  meat-processing  plant's  conveyor  belt 
would  help  the  hours  pass,  but  do  workers  have  time  for  mirth 
as  animal  parts  zip  by  and  blades  flash  around  their  hands,  and 
does  their  corporate  employer  care  about  then  creativity  or 
loyalty  when  potential  new  workers  are  on  their  way  from 
Central  America?  While  there  is  little  reason  to  question  the 
importance  of  humor  for  work-related  stress  reduction, 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  tackle  the  causes  of  stress?  In  many 
workplaces,  all  work  and  no  play  leaves  Jack  and  Jill,  too,  with 
massive  credit  card  debt,  chronic  lower  back  pain,  an  inability 
to  put  the  kids  through  college,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to 
work  at  a  Wal-Mart  after  age  70.  HA-HA-HO-HO-HO! 

LIKE  OTHER  PRESENTERS,  FRY  LINGERED  OVER 
the  telling  of  her  own  life  story.  Horribly  stressed  by  a  joyless 
administrative  job,  she  had  found  herself  crying  at  night 
after  work,  sometimes  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  company 
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THE  IRONY  IS  THAT  HERMAN  MELVILLE'S 


AHAB  MIGHT  WELL  HAVE  LIVED  LONGER  IF 


HE  HAD  SEEN  THE  COMIC  ABSURDITY 


OF  DECLARING  WAR  ON  THE  UNIVERSE. 


parking  lot.  One  evening,  after  her  son  asked  her  whether 
she  would  always  cry  at  night,  she  decided  to  quit  her  job  and 
devote  herself  to  promoting  serious  fun  in  the  workplace, 
functioning  as  a  "productivity  therapist"  who  teaches 
"resiliency  and  surrender,  the  ability  to  bounce  back  by 
trusting  that  things  will  get  better."  "Pain,"  Fry  concedes,  "is 
inevitable.  Suffering  is  optional." 

Saranne  Rothberg,  founder  of  the  ComedyCures 
Foundation,  built  her  AATH  address  around  her  cancer  diag- 
nosis. On  the  very  night  of  the  day  she  was  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  in  1999,  Rothberg  began  laughing  and  hasn't 
stopped  since,  through  multiple  operations  and  an  advancing 
illness.  Drawing  inspiration  from  the  writer  and  editor 
Norman  Cousins — who  claimed  to  have  cured  himself  of 
degenerative  collagen  disease  by  moving  out  of  the  hospital, 
watching  comic  films,  laughing  heartily,  and  taking  large  doses 
of  vitamin  C — Rothberg  began  by  renting  stand-up  comedy 
videos  and  deciding  to  laugh  at  least  a  hundred  times  every  day. 
A  single  mother,  she  shared  the  work  of  fulfilling  this  pledge 
with  her  daughter,  making  dates  to  tell  each  other  jokes,  wear 
funny  costumes,  and  play.  As  her  story  has  spread  through 
local  and  national  TV  and  print  media,  Rothberg,  an  engaging 
speaker  who  can  draw  laughter  and  tears  from  an  audience, 
has  raised  funds  to  bring  laughter  programs  to  public  schools 
and  hospitals. 

A  list  she  distributed  of  1 0  ways  to  "Get  the  Recommended 
100  Laughs  a  Day"  included: 

1 .  Make  an  appointment  to  laugh  each  day  with  a  friend 
or  family  member. . . . 

3.  Keep  a  joke  book  (or  funny  pages)  by  your  bed. . . . 
8.  Smile  at  yourself  2 x  per  day  in  a  mirror. 


Though  these  suggestions  may  seem  manageable,  Rothberg, 
like  virtually  all  of  the  speakers  at  the  AATH  meeting,  went 
too  far.  Would  you  really  want  to  live  with  or  work  next  to 
someone  who  follows  suggestions  Number  9  ("laugh  from 
the  tips  of  your  toes")  and  Number  10  ("look  for  humor  in 
every  situation")? 

Feeling  every  bit  the  cynic  in  Ambrose  Bierce's  sense  of  "a 
blackguard  whose  faulty  vision  sees  things  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,"  I  boarded  a  plane  back  to  snowy  Boston 
and  left  behind  me  the  merriment  of  the  Association  for 
Applied  and  Therapeutic  Humor — its  joke-telling  sessions 
and  laughter  circles,  limbo  contests  and  conga  lines,  pole 
dancers  and  geriatric  clowns. 

THE  POSITIVE  HUMOR  MOVEMENT  CAN  BE 
summed  up  in  a  familiar  joke  script:  The  good  and  bad  news 
about  its  practitioners  is  that  they  are  never  just  kidding;  the 
worse  news  is  that  some  of  them  get  as  close  as  humanly  pos- 
sible to  always  kidding.  Life  raining  on  your  parade?  Take 
out  your  comic  umbrella.  Feeling  gloomy?  Look  at  one  of  the 
cartoons  you've  been  collecting  and  enjoy  a  chuckle  break. 
Having  a  bad  day  at  work?  Find  a  humor  buddy  and  tell  her 
the  worst  joke  you  can  remember.  Mysteriously  ubiquitous, 
supernaturally  malevolent,  improbably  large  white  whale 
bite  your  leg  off?  Hey,  Captain  Ahab,  lighten  up,  whistle  a 
happy  tune.  No  need  to  get  angry.  What's  that  you  say?  Your 
stump  grinds,  your  groin  aches,  you've  dropped  your  last 
cindered  apple  to  the  ground?  Hey,  hey  now,  take  a  tip  from 
musical  theater:  "Take  off  the  gloomy  mask  of  tragedy,  /  It's 
not  your  style;  /  You'll  look  so  good  that  you'll  be  glad  /  Ya' 
[badum-CHING]  decided  to  smile." 

The  irony  is  that  Herman  Melville's  Ahab  might  well  have 
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lived  longer  if  he  could  have  seen  the  folly  of  his  quest  and  the 
comic  absurditv  of  declaring  war  on  the  universe,  of  stabbing 
at  it  with  unceasingly  enraged  determination  and  screaming: 
"Towards  thee  I  roll,  thou  all-destroying  but  unconquering 
whale;  to  the  last  I  grapple  with  thee;  from  hell's  heart  I  stab 
at  thee;  for  hate's  sake  I  spit  my  last  breath  at  thee."  This,  of 
course,  is  Ahab's  style.  But  if  only  Norman  Cousins  or  the 
pediatrician  clown  Patch  Adams  had  shipped  aboard  the 
Pequod,  an  upbeat  Moby-Dick  with  a  heartwarming  ending 
would  have  sold  more  copies  in  the  1850s,  and  the  culture 
might  have  been  treated  to  a  sequel  in  which  Ahab,  a  wealthy, 
retired  sea  captain,  bounces  his  son  on  his  knee  back  in 
Nantucket  and  regales  visitors  with  his  tropical  adventures. 
"There  was  this  one  time,"  he  might  say,  "when  a  ferocious 
spermaceti  chewed  me  leg  off,  boys,  and  it  hurt  for  awhile. 
But  then  a  tune  popped  into  me  head  and  I  just  sang  it  over 
and  over:  'Big  Fat  Moby,  Banana,  Fanna,  Moby.  Fee  Fie  Mo 
Moby — DICK!'  Then  I  just  laughed  myself  silly  and  well." 

Okay,  that's  out  of  my  system.  I  brought  Melville's  Ahab 
into  this  conclusion  because  he  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
most  profound  19th-century  American  treatment  of  the  role 
of  humor  in  a  universe  that  can  seem  to  be  pointless  at  best 
and  pointlessly  cruel  at  worst.  Though  neither  Cousins  nor 
Patch  Adams  ever  walked  the  decks  of  the  Pequod,  Melville 
situates  Ahab  within  a  spectrum  of  characters  defined  in  part 
by  what  they  think  is  funny.  Unlike  the  grim,  isolated  Ahab, 
Captain  Boomer  of  the  Samuel  Enderby,  an  English  whaler 
and  another  of  the  white  whale's  victims,  recovers  from  hav- 
ing his  arm  chewed  off  by  drinking  and  laughing  with  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bunger.  Beginning  with  a  comment  by  the  doctor, 
the  exchange  below  captures  the  spirit  of  the  treatment: 

"I  did  all  I  could;  sat  up  with  him  nights;  was  very  severe 
with  him  in  the  matter  of  diet-" 

"Oh,  very  severe!"  chimed  in  the  patient  [Captain 
Boomer];  then  suddenly  altering  his  voice,  "Drinking  hot 
rum  toddies  with  me  every  night,  till  he  couldn't  see  to  put 
on  the  bandages;  and  sending  me  to  bed,  half  seas  over, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Oh,  ye  stars!  he  sat  up 
with  me  indeed,  and  was  very  severe  in  my  diet.  Oh!  a 
great  watcher,  and  very  dietetically  severe,  is  Dr.  Bunger. 
(Bunger,  you  dog,  laugh  out!  why  don't  ye?  You  know 
you're  a  precious  jolly  rascal.)  But,  heave  ahead,  boy,  I'd 
rather  be  killed  by  you  than  kept  alive  by  any  other  man." 

For  the  lower  officers  aboard  the  Pequod,  Stubb  in  partic- 
ular, everything  is  a  joke,  even  the  sea  monsters  they  hunt 
down  and  kill  at  great  peril  to  themselves.  As  Stubb  sings: 

Oh!  jolly  is  the  gale, 
And  a  joker  is  the  whale, 
A'  flourishin'  his  tail,- 


Such  a  funny,  sporty,  gamy,  jesty,  joky,  hoky-poky  lad,  is 
the  Ocean,  oh! 

The  scud  all  a  flyin', 

That's  his  flip  only  foamin'; 

When  he  stirs  in  the  spicin', — 

Such  a  funny,  sporty,  gamy,  jesty,  joky,  hoky-poky  lad,  is 

the  Ocean,  oh! 

For  the  practical,  middle-class,  pious  Starbuck,  humor 
has  its  place  and  time.  For  the  novel's  most  deeply  comic 
spirit,  the  narrator  Ishmael,  learning  to  laugh  even  at  death 
makes  it  possible  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  and  absurdity 
of  the  human  predicament  but  still  to  see  humor  in  a  God 
who  frequently  seems  cruel: 

There  are  certain  queer  times  and  occasions  in  this 
strange  mixed  affair  we  call  life  when  a  man  takes  this 
whole  universe  for  a  vast  practical  joke,  though  the  wit 
thereof  he  but  dimly  discerns,  and  more  than  suspects 
that  the  joke  is  at  nobody's  expense  but  his  own....  That 
odd  sort  of  wayward  mood  I  am  speaking  of,  comes  over 
a  man  only  in  some  time  of  extreme  tribulation;  it  comes 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  earnestness,  so  that  what  just 
before  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  thing  most  momen- 
tous, now  seems  but  a  part  of  the  general  joke.  There  is 
nothing  like  the  perils  of  whaling  to  breed  this  free  and 
easy  sort  of  genial,  desperado  philosophy;  and  with  it  I 
now  regarded  this  whole  voyage  of  the  Pequod,  and  the 
great  White  Whale  its  object. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are  skeptical  about  the  positive 
humor  movement,  who  find  its  prescriptions  corny  and  its 
willful  laughter  unappealing,  can  see  in  Ishmael's  desperado 
philosophy  a  middle  ground.  Though  Ishmael's  suspicions 
that  demonic  forces  govern  the  world  and  that  all  grand 
questions  turn  out  to  be  unanswerable  are  incompatible 
with  New  Age  affirmation,  they  provide  a  surprisingly  apt 
context  for  positive  humor.  Perceiving  the  darkness  and 
meaninglessness  of  existence — Ishmael's  sense  that 
"though  in  many  of  its  aspects  this  visible  world  seems 
formed  in  love,  the  invisible  spheres  were  formed  in 
fright" — leaves  us  with  two  options.  Like  Ahab,  we  can 
eschew  all  pleasure  and  softening  amusement,  the  better  to 
hurl  ourselves  body  and  spirit  against  the  enemy.  Or,  like 
Ishmael,  we  can  settle  for  "attainable  felicity"  and  take  com- 
fort in  a  life  of  simple  pleasures  that  will,  delightfully 
enough,  include  "the  heart,  the  bed,  the  table,  the  saddle,  the 
fireside,"  and,  of  course,  laughter.  ■ 

Paul  Lewis  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College.  His  essay  is  drawn 
from  Cracking  Up:  American  Humor  in  a  Time  of  Conflict,  published  in  the 
United  States  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Copyright  ©  2006  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  All  rights  reserved.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  dis- 
count from  the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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A  PAPER  LIFE 


By  Brian  Doyle 


The  Sweeney  files 


editor's  note: 

From  1957  until  his  retirement  in  1998, 
Francis  Sweeney,  SJ,  himself  a  poet  and  essayist, 
directed  the  Humanities  Series  that  brought 
hundreds  of  significant  writers,  intellectuals, 
and  performing  artists  to  Boston  College.  Fr, 
Sweeney,  who  died  in  2002  at  age  86,  left 
behind  a  complete  record  of  his  encounters— 
from  Eliot  to  Kerouac,  Frost  to  McPhee—all  in 
carefully  sorted  and  labeled  folders,  a  life's  work 
contained  in  letters,  telegrams,  and  notes-to- 
self,  that  occupies  38  cubic  feet  in  Boston 
College's  archives.  Brian  Doyle,  a  former  writer 
for  BCM  who  spent  two  days  in  the  Burns 
Library  reading  room  this  past  spring  battering 
his  way  through  the  Sweeney  files,  first 
encountered  Fr.  Sweeney  on  Linden  Lane  in 
1987.  The  conversation  went  thusly,  he  once 
recalled: 

"How  are  you,  Father?"  I  said. 

"I  am  as  fat  as  a  stuffed  pig,"  he  replied.  "I 
am  old  and  my  teeth  need  repair.  But  I  have 
just  had  word  from  the  poet  Richard  Wilbur 
that  he  will  come  for  the  Humanities  Series  this 
fall,  and  I  must  see  to  the  details  of  the 
contract.  He  is  the  poet  laureate,  as  you  know.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  will  pick  him  up  at  the  air- 
port. I  wish  I  had  a  trustworthy  assistant  to  do 
these  things.  I  had  one  once,  but  he  is,  I 
believe,  now  incarcerated,  or  a  graduate 
student,  both  of  which  are  predicaments.  My 
teaching  is  going  well.  I  have  too  many  papers 
to  correct.  I  am  far  behind  in  my  tasks.  I  have 
no  energy  anymore.  Such  is  the  wage  of  age. 
But  I  must  tend  to  my  writing  as  well.  I  am 
working  on  a  brief  piece  about  my  mother.  She 
was  a  saint.  Are  you  new  here?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"Come  to  lunch." 

"Yes,  Father." 


Photographs  by  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 


HOW  TERSE  A  MAN'S  LIFE  IN  INKY  SUMMARY, 
but  how  layered  and  labyrinthine  in  full  flow; 
so  of  the  late  Francis  Sweeney  we  can  say 
quickly  that  he  was  born  in  1916,  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Holy  Cross,  ordained  by  Cardinal  Cushing,  that 
he  taught  literature  on  the  Heights  for  nearly  50  years,  com- 
mitted ornate  poetry  and  mannered  essays  when  young  and 
then  bonier  and  sharper  work  when  older,  and  directed  this 
and  moderated  that  until  he  retired  in  1998,  his  sight  and 
hearing  dimming,  a  cancer  brooding  in  his  vitals,  his  swan 
song  a  volume  of  collected  poems  in  1999,  his  spirit  becom- 
ing verb  again  in  2002,  the  end. 

But  Francis  also  left  behind  a  vast,  most  unusual  autobiog- 
raphy— an  epistolary  epic  comprising  thousands  of  missives 
he  wrote  and  received  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century,  to 
and  from  some  of  the  greatest  writers  in  our  language. 

Let  us  begin  in  1 946,  with  a  letter  from  a  fellow  priest-in- 
training.  Both  men  are  about  30,  both  two  years  from  ordi- 
nation, both  poets,  and  Francis  has  sent  a  sheaf  of  dewy 
poems  for  comment  and  blurb. 

"Thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  reading  your  poems.  [You 
have]  a  penetrating  and  wise  eye,  and  eloquent  and  tender 
and  flexible  idiom,  and  a  heart  full  of  sympathies  which  flow 
along  a  whole  level  of  American  experience,"  replies  Father 
Louis  of  the  Order  of  Cistercians  of  the  Strict  Observance. 
Hammering  on  a  typewriter,  onto  fragile  blue  paper,  in  his 
monastic  cell  in  Gethsemani,  Kentucky,  the  former  Thomas 
Merton  goes  on  to  flag  some  poems  as  "young,"  "altogether 
too  quaint,"  and  "much  too  weak,"  and  he  closes  his  note 
with  humor:  "We  need  religious  poets  .  .  .  funnily  enough, 
that  is  the  thing  those  who  are  most  secular  actually  expect 
of  us:  uncompromising  and  unadulterated  single-minded 
preoccupation  with  the  supernatural." 

So  began  two  decades  of  letters,  the  two  priest-poets 
sending  each  other  books,  prayers,  and  writer-talk.  "Have 
you  been  reading  Dylan  Thomas?"  asks  Merton  in  1946. 
"You  should,  if  you  haven't — but  steer  clear  of  some  of  his 
prose."  1947:  "Have  you  ever  read  William  Empson's  Seven- 
Types  of  Ambiguity?  [I]t  will  help  you  enormously."  1948:  "I 
am  expecting  Evelyn  Waugh  here  this  evening.  No  doubt  I 
will  fall  down  on  the  floor  from  sheer  admiration.  There  is 
hardly  any  one  I  have  ever  looked  up  to  so  much,  as  an  artist, 
except  Joyce  and  Picasso  and  people  like  that."  Scribbled  at 
the  end  of  that  letter,  by  the  way,  in  Merton's  sharp-cut 
scrawl:  "Sure  B.C.  can  have  those  ms — if  Fr  Abbot  savs  ok," 
which  is  how  Boston  College  came  to  acquire  the  manu- 
script of  The  Seven  Storey  Mountain. 

Back  and  forth  they  go  over  the  years,  discussing  possible 
visits  by  Sweeney  to  Gethsemani  (he  never  went),  books 
Merton  has  borrowed  from  Boston  College's  library  (their 
return  usually  overdue),  and  literary  projects.  But  the  last  let- 
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ter  in  Sweeney's  Merton  file  isn't  to  or  from  Gethsemani.  It 
is  from  Sweeney  to  a  woman  in  New  York  who  has  written 
to  the  priest  in  shivering  despair  over  Merton's  sudden  death 
(by  accidental  electrocution)  in  December  1968. 

"I  can  well  understand  your  feeling  of  bewilderment,  that 
his  living  presence,  which  was  in  all  he  wrote,  is  no  longer 
with  us,"  writes  Francis,  in  June  of  1969.  "We  do  have  his 
books  and  can  always  find  him  there.  More  than  that ...  we 
can  be  sure  in  the  mercy  of  God  that  we  shall  see  him  again. 
...  In  the  mysterious  designs  of  God,  it  may  be  that  the  sac- 
rifice of  Father  Merton's  death  has  resulted  in  a  better  cli- 
mate of  peace  than  we  have  had  in  many 
years.  This  is  the  cause  he  believed  in  so 
profoundly." 


IN  MAY  1964, 


THE  VERY  FIRST  HUMANITIES 
Series  letter,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  to 
humorist  Ogden  Nash,  in  1957.  Among 
the  last  guests  whose  visits  Francis 
arranged,  in  1998,  were  the  Irish  poet 
Eavan  Boland,  the  American  novelist 
Richard  Russo,  and  the  Yale  Russian 
Chorus — for  the  23rd  time  in  his  tenure, 
by  far  the  most  appearances  of  any  guest. 
Those  events  are  Francis  in  a  nutshell — a 
thorough  Irishness,  a  sharp  eye  for  quality 
in  American  letters,  and  a  hilarious  weak- 
ness for  stages  crammed  with  singers 
and  dancers — the  General  Platoff  Don 
Cossack  Chorus,  the  Gijuku  Wagner 
Society  Male  Choir  from  Japan,  the  Iberian 
Dance  Theater,  the  Komsomol  Theater  of 
Leningrad,  the  Naval  Air  Training 
Command  Choir.  Was  it  Francis's  private 
dream  to  star  in  a  musical?  The  mind  reels. 


AN  ODD  AND 


POIGNANT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


begins:  "dear 


MR.  KEROUAC 


KNOW  THAT  YOU 


ALMOST  CAME  HERE 


AS  A  student; 


PERHAPS  YOU 


WOULD  FIND  IT 


INTERESTING  TO 


IN  MAY  I964,  AN  ODD  AND  POIGNANT 
correspondence   with   Jack   Kerouac 
opens: 

"Dear  Mr.  Kerouac  [writes  Francis  to 
an  address  in  Orlando,  Florida],  "This  is  an  inquiry  whether 
you  might  be  interested  in  giving  a  public  lecture  at  Boston 
College.  I  know  that  you  almost  came  here  as  a  student;  per- 
haps you  would  find  it  interesting  to  visit  here  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years."  (Kerouac,  a  legendary  track  star  from 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  had  been  recruited  for  the  Boston 
College  football  team  but  chose  to  accept  an  offer  to  play 
football  at  Columbia  University  instead.) 

Kerouac  apparently  replies  by  telephone.  In  June  Francis 
writes  again,  this  time  to  an  address  on  Long  Island.  "Dear 
Jack,  after  our  pleasant  conversation  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was 
looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  Northport.  I  was  in  New 


VISIT. 


York  City  .  .  .  and  telephoned  .  .  .  evidently  you  were  away." 
This  was  a  period  when  Kerouac  was  fond  of  hiding  in  his 
basement,  drinking  heavily  all  day,  and  ignoring  both  tele- 
phone and  doorbell.  Francis  continues:  "I  shall  try  again  on 
my  next  visit  to  New  York,  and  shall  hope  for  better  fortune." 
October  1964,  Kerouac  to  Sweeney,  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida:  "I  drink,  wait,  get  drunk  with  friends  and  then  get 
drunk  WAITING  for  them  .  .  .  I'll  probably  take  a  trip  to  a 
motel  in  Montana  to  write  my  next  beautiful  book,  and  I 
promise  you  it  will  be  beautiful .  .  .  meanwhile  I  have  my  St 
Benedict  medal  on  my  door." 

1965?  Scrawled,  undated,  slanting 
childish  scribble,  Kerouac  to  Sweeney:  "I 
wanta  make  a  speech  about  Jesus  at 
Boston  College  in  my  Name  Jean-Louis  of 
Heaven." 

December  6,  1966:  another  wildly 
scrawled  letter  from  Kerouac  ("Secret 
Pope  of  America,"  he  signs  it)  to  Sweeney, 
asking  if  Francis  could  officiate  at  his 
imminent  wedding  in  Lowell.  Francis 
replies,  professionally,  on  December  11: 
"I  feel  honored — more  than  I  can  tell  you 
[but]  the  pastor  has  to  give  me  permission 
. . .  undoubtedly  you  know  all  this  and  have 
taken  it  up  with  the  priests  in  Lowell." 
December  18,  a  meticulously  typed 
response  from  Kerouac,  now  in  Hyannis: 
"[C]ome  and  grace  us  with  your  presence 
...  it  would  be  nice  to  meet  you  at  last . . . 
don't  over-exert  your  dear  priestly  heart.  I 
can  always  see  you  at  B.C  . . .  Do  I  have  to 
go  to  confession  before  my  wedding?" 

He  never  wrote  to  Sweeney  again. 
Francis  sent  notes  to  Hyannis,  but 
Kerouac  was  drinking  away  his  last  years; 
he  died  in  October  1969. 

Sweeney  to  Kerouac  in  1964:  "Jack,  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  and  talk  with  you 
about  liquor.  I  know  how  you  feel  and  how 
you  find  this  the  nearest  refuge.  But — this  kind  of  retreat  will 
burn  and  numb  and  eventually  destroy."  Sweeney  conclud- 
ed: "I  pray  for  you  and  ask  that  you  pray  for  me." 


ASLIl 
spo 


[M  FILE  CONTAINS  A  SWEET  SIDELONG  CORRE- 

spondence,  with  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  1963: 
Sweeney  sends  her  a  condolence  note  after  the  murder  of  her 
son.  She  replies  with  a  prayer  card  on  which  is  printed,  along 
with  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  favorite  scriptural  passage, 
from  the  third  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  his  most 
famous  presidential  remark:  Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  1972:  Francis 
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sends  her  an  essay  of  his  that  had  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  She  replies  that  she  will  copy  it  for  her  grandchildren. 
"I  always  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  should 
use  their  extraordinary  advantages  not  only  for  their  own 
amusement,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  others  in  the  commu- 
nity," she  writes,  signing  off,  "Your  respectful  child,  Rose." 


A 


LIFETIME    OF    TINY    FUSSY    TOUCHES:     FRANCIS 

addressing  Pauline  Kael,  at  the  New  Yorker,  to  correct 
something  she'd  written  about  the  Saint-Gaudens's  bronze 
sculpture  opposite  the  Massachusetts  State  House  (not  bas- 
relief  but  haut- relief);  telling  James  Joyce's  grandson  Stephen 
that  his  grandfather's  works  are  indeed  not  "an  open  book  to 
every  reader";  specifying  sheet  cakes  and  cranberry  juice  for 
post-reading  receptions;  arranging  for  a  bagpiper  at  Seamus 
Heaney's  readings;  paying  $20  to  print  Robert  Frost's  poem 
"Home  Burial"  in  the  Heights;  visiting  (in  Kilkenny)  the  nov- 
elist Jennifer  Lash,  among  whose  six  children  were  two  who 
grew  to  be  the  actors  Ralph  and  Joseph  Fiennes  (in  my  mind's 
eye  I  see  Francis  beatifically  blessing  the  boys,  then  ages  13 
and  8);  recounting,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  how  Frost  told  him  he  had  found  Francis 
Thompson's  book-length  poem  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  in 
Boston's  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  and  bought  it,  said  Frost, 
"with  all  the  money  I  had,  which  was  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
and  I  walked  back  to  Lawrence — twenty-five  miles — with 
this  book  in  my  hand";  Francis  presenting  Frost  with  an 
opera  cape  after  a  reading,  which  the  poet  "accepted  cau- 
tiously"; Francis  writing  President  Gerald  Ford  in  December 
1974  "concerning  the  recent  insult  offered  to  Pope  Paul  by 
Mr.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture" — who  had  said  "He  no 
playa  da  game,  he  no  makea  da  rules"  in  reference  to  the  papal 
stricture  against  contraception — causing,  Francis  wrote,  an 
insult  to  the  pope  and  "to  American  citizens  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion ...  I  ask  respectfully  that  you  seriously  consider  the 
future  usefulness  of  this  man  in  a  crucial  hour  in  our  history." 

LOTS  OF  PEOPLE  SAID  NO  TO  HIS  INVITATIONS,  OF 
course.  Edmund  Wilson  sent  one  of  his  famous  printed 
cards:  "Edmund  Wilson  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to"  on  which  he  had  carefully  checkmarked  "Deliver 
Lectures."  "I  am  not  a  public  speaker  and  don't  do  lectures 
or  talks  of  any  kind,"  wrote  John  McPhee  in  1991.  "Right 
now  I  am  working  on  a  manuscript  that  feels  as  if  it  might  get 
itself  done  by  early  2063. 1  am  totally  burrowed  in  with  it.  It 
has  to  do  with  California  rocks."  (It  was  finished,  somewhat 
before  2063,  as  Assembling  California,  the  final  volume  of 
McPhee's  Annals  of  the  Former  World.)  And  the  polymath 
Robert  Graves,  replying  from  Mallorca  in  1971:  "Many 
thanks  for  the  invitation  to  Boston,  my  favorite  Northern 
City  [but]  I  do  not  wish  to  pretend  that  I  can  stomach  the  (to 
say  the  least)  unchristian  politics  of  the  present  Admin- 


istration." And  Graham  Greene,  to  whom  Francis  wrote 
twice.  The  first  gentle  refusal  came  in  1 962  via  Greene's  sec- 
retary Josephine  Reid:  "[Greene]  will  not  be  able  to  come 
lecture  for  you  as  he  has  a  rooted  objection  to  speaking  in 
public  because  he  says  he  is  such  a  bad  speaker  and  prefers 
not  to  embarrass  his  audience  or  himself." 

Katharine  White  ("Mrs.  E.B.  White,"  as  she  noted  help- 
fully in  her  handwritten  letter)  wrote  in  1976  that  "My  hus- 
band . . .  has  to  refuse  this  generous  offer.  He  wishes  he  could 
speak  in  public,  and  especially  to  students  . . .  but  to  appear  in 
public  and  to  make  a  speech  literally  makes  him  sick.  He  tried 
it  once  on  a  Memorial  Day  during  World  War  II  and  it  so 
unnerved  him  that  he  was  undone  for  two — no,  four — weeks. 
It  was  a  good  speech,  too."  Sweeney  replied  instantly,  observ- 
ing, among  other  matters,  that  "I  think  everything  I  write 
owes  quite  a  bit  to  my  reading  of  Mr.  White.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  inclined  to  ask  me  not  to  let  anyone  know." 

DEAR  MR.  AUDEN,"  WRITES  FRANCIS  IN  1957, 
"this  is  an  inquiry  whether  you  can  come  to  Boston 
College  one  day  during  the  [next]  academic  year  for  a  lec- 
ture. .  .  Our  lectures  this  year  are  being  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  at  four.  The  lecturers  are  earnestly  desired  to 
remain  afterwards  for  tea  .  .  .  Please  tell  me  what  fee  we 
might  have  the  honor  of  offering  you." 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden,  who  had  won  the  National  Book 
Award  in  1956  for  The  Shield  of  Achilles,  did  come  the  next 
year,  the  first  of  six  visits,  all  apparently  for  the  same  $500 
fee,  and  each  a  "luminous  reading  with  much  wit  and  origi- 
nal comment  on  the  human  condition,"  as  Francis  wrote 
happily.  The  two  men  wrote  back  and  forth  steadily,  Auden 
by  scrawl  and  telegram  until  he  died  in  1973. 

"He  stood  hunched  over  the  lectern,"  Francis  wrote  in 
eulogy,  "a  tall  man  in  a  rumpled  dun  suit  and  grey  carpet  slip- 
pers. He  read  without  dramatic  emphasis,  his  voice  husky 
now  but  clear,  letting  the  poems  unroll  their  music  like  bolts 
of  tweed  and  broadcloth.  He  did  not  'speak'  his  poems  as 
Frost  did,  lifting  his  forefinger  like  a  schoolmaster,  nor  rock 
his  shoulders  with  the  meter  as  Eliot  did. ...  He  was  an  orig- 
inal, humorous,  patient,  completely  candid  and  radically 
humble  man  troubled  by  genius. . . .  Along  the  coastlines  and 
harbors  of  letters,  in  the  present  hour's  constant  labor,  and 
in  the  life  beyond  time,  Auden  knew  where  things  were." 

THERE  WAS  A  MOMENT,  AS  I  SAT  IN  THE  BUTTERY 
bars  of  light  in  Burns  Library's  reading  room  that  I  felt 
a  pang.  Not  because  I  was  pawing  through  a  shy  man's 
tracks — I  know  very  well  that  this  rummaging,  this  close 
attention,  is  exactly  what  Francis  wanted — but  because  for 
the  most  part  now  we  speak  electric,  and  when  our  inboxes 
swell  alarmingly  we  delete  the  gentle  and  thorny  and  hilari- 
ous voices  of  our  friends. 
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SEPTEMBER  1961:  A  YOUNG  WRITER  IN  RURAL 
Georgia  replies  to  Sweeney's  invitation  to  lecture  at 
Boston  College.  "I  very  much  appreciate  your  invitation," 
writes  Flannery  O'Connor.  "However  I  have  already  accept- 
ed invitations  to  go  to  two  other  colleges."  Sweeney  replies 
instantly  with  offers  of  special  arrangements.  "I  am  afraid  my 
physical  limitations  just  won't  permit  it,"  she  replies,  gently. 

Francis  keeps  trying.  O'Connor,  June  1 963:  "If  you  would 
be  content  with  a  lecture  entitled  'The  Catholic  Novelist  in 
the  Protestant  South'  and  if  you  could  have  me  . . .  when  the 
snow  is  off  the  ground,  I  would  like  to  come."  They  settle  on 
April  16,  1964,  agree  to  a  private  dinner 
before  the  lecture,  a  reception  afterwards 
with  students.  "I  prefer  not  to  be  involved 
with  third  floors,"  writes  O'Connor  on 
February  11,  1964.  "I  am  sure  you  have 
had  decrepit  speakers  before." 

Eight  days  later  she  writes  to  Sweeney 
again:  "I  am  distressed  to  have  to  write 
you  that  the  doctor  has  just  told  me  I  must 
go  into  the  hospital  for  an  emergency 
operation."  She  asks  for  his  prayers.  May 
1964,  a  handwritten  letter:  "The  opera- 
tion I  had  was  a  success  but  unfortunately 
it  set  in  motion  my  chronic  trouble,  dis- 
seminated lupus,  a  mean  and  rather 
unpredictable  disease." 

She  died  on  August  3,  1964,  age  39. 
Among  Francis's  papers  I  find  a  handwrit- 
ten, heavily  edited  manuscript,  Prepared 
but  not  given,  Mass  in  St  Patrick's  NYC  7 
Aug  1964  scrawled  in  the  corner. 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow,"  he  wrote.  "Consider  the  mys- 
terious ways  of  the  providence  of  God, 
who,  in  a  world  in  which  most  of  us  are 
distinguished  only  for  our  determined 
mediocrity,  raises  up  the  hidden  and  the 
humble  so  that  they  go  before  us  like  a 
shining  light. . . .  Consider  Mary  Flannery 
O'Connor,  who  understood  better  than  most  of  us  what  Our 
Lord  meant  when  he  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away.  .  .  .  She  knew  .  .  . 
how  inevitably  [men  and  women]  are  tempted  to  evil  and 
summoned  to  luminosity.  And  as  she  drew  from  her  great 
compassionate  heart  her  smiling  histories  of  man's  failure 
and  rare  triumph." 

IN  I957  FRANCIS  WRITES  TO  FABER  AND  FABER 
Publishers  in  London  inquiring  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
firm's  partners  would  be  interested  in  delivering  a  lecture  at 
Boston  College. 


I  REMEMBER 


FRANCIS  TELLING 


ME  HOW  MUCH  HE 


HATED  UNDATED 


LETTERS,  WHICH 


IS  WHY  SO 


ANY  HAVE  HIS 


NOTATION  OF  THE 


DATE  ON  THE 


ENVELOPE,  HIS 


QUICK  SCRAWL  AN 


ARROW  AGAINST 


ENTROPY. 


"I  am  much  pleased  that  you  should  wish  me  to  lecture," 
replies  T.S.  Eliot,  "[but]  I  am  writing  now  to  explain  that  on 
this  visit  I  hope  to  defray  my  expenses  entirely  by  poetry 
readings  instead  of  giving  any  lectures.  A  lecture  requires 
several  weeks  of  preparation  and  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  such 
distractions  from  the  work  I  have  in  hand.  If  you  did  wish  me 
to  appear  at  Boston  College  therefore,  I  should  be  interested 
to  know  whether  a  reading  would  be  acceptable,  and  what 
fee  you  propose  to  offer." 

A  reading  was  acceptable  to  Sweeney,  the  fee  was  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  Francis  carefully  filed  a  Petition  for  Permission 
to  Import  Nonimmigrant  Aliens  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
and  Eliot  appeared,  accompanied  by  his 
new  wife  Valerie,  on  May  14,  1958.  "It 
was  an  experience  we  shall  never  forget, 
to  listen  through  more  than  an  hour  to  the 
magnificent  voice  weaving  the  rich  tex- 
ture of  the  poetry  like  velvet  and  silk  and 
cloth  of  gold,"  wrote  Francis  to  Eliot 
afterwards.  "Please  remember  this  cam- 
pus as  a  place  where  the  Eliots  are  held  in 
especial  affection." 

So  began  a  correspondence  of  years, 
Sweeney  inviting  Eliot  back  whenever  he 
wanted  to  come  "on  whatever  terms  you 
may  [choose]" — the  one  time  in  all  his 
correspondence  I  find  the  parsimonious 
Francis  throwing  open  the  coffers. 

Eliot  came  again,  in  1961,  again  to  an 
enormous  crowd  and  wide  acclaim,  and 
after  he  died  in  January  of  1965  Francis 
kept  up  his  correspondence  with  Valerie 
until  his  own  death  in  2002.  There  is  a 
sweet  letter  from  Valerie  to  Francis  in  July 
1 965.  He  had  sent  roses  and  a  note  of  con- 
dolence; she  replies,  "You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  my  husband's  actual  death  was 
gentle  and  he  bore  his  sufferings  before- 
hand with  great  patience  and  sweetness  . . . 
He  was  sent  home  after  a  short  spell  in  hospital .  . .  because 
he  kept  asking  for  me  in  his  sleep.  As  the  ambulance  men 
carried  him  in  the  frontdoor  [sic]  he  shouted  'hurrah!  hur- 
rah! hurrah!'" 

Francis  sent  her  roses  every  January  thereafter  until  he  died. 
Something  there  was  between  the  priest  and  the  poet, 
some  warmth  of  heart,  some  common  road,  for  their  letters 
are  the  easy  ones  of  friends,  not  inviter  and  invitee.  When 
Eliot,  a  devout  Anglican,  received  the  Catholic  Book  Club's 
1963  Campion  Award  on  a  February  night  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  speeches  was  made  by 
the  priest  from  Boston,  a  man  "not  too  tall  and  not  too  thin," 
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as  he  once  said  to  me,  grinning.  In  Sweeney's  papers  I  find 
both  the  draft  and  the  finished  talk  as  delivered.  Excerpts: 

"[Eliot]  found  the  highest  function  of  art  in  imposing  a 
credible  order  upon  ordinary  reality. . .  to  bring  us  to  a  condi- 
tion of  'serenity,  stillness  and  reconciliation.'  .  .  .  This  same 
commitment  to  an  order  in  the  world  had  its  strongest  and 
most  astonishing  epiphany  in  the  poetry.  He  had  shown  us 
'fear  in  a  handful  of  dust.'  Now  he  showed  us  faith  and  hope 
in  a  'crowned  knot  of  fire.' ...  It  is  possible,  but  I  think  diffi- 
cult, to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  Mr.  Eliot's  Christianity  upon 
the  academic  world.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  gotten  rid  of  all 
illusions,  and  then,  still  completely  disillusioned,  had  come 
upon  the  Christian  faith  as  something  beyond  illusion." 

AFTER  A  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  OF  READING  LETTERS 
Lto  writers,  I  conclude  that  I  should  write  an  epistolary 
roman  a  clef  starring  Francis  and  money.  The  deft  offer  of  x 
to  one  writer  and  y  to  another,  gauged  by  some  inner  calcu- 
lation of  merit  and  magnetism  known  only  to  Francis.  The 
courtly  what  fee  might  we  have  the  honor  ofojferingyou  to  one 
writer  and  the  equally  courtly  the  budget  does  not  permit  at 
this  time  to  another.  The  infinitesimal  elevation  of  fees  paid 
to  performers  who  return  for  encores.  The  free  hand  with 
one,  the  exquisitely  razored  negotiation  with  another. 
Sweeney  to  the  poet  John  Berryman:  "[I  do  not  ever]  regret 
paying  a  poet  a  high  fee  but  rail  bitterly  at  the  hack  novelists 
and  self-help  swamis  who  collect  fees  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand.  While  the  living  Homer  begs  his  bread." 

UTTERLY  WEIRD  MOMENT,  READING  THROUGH 
Francis's  cascade  of  correspondence:  a  letter  to  him 
from  me  with  a  raw  ragged  draft  essay  of  mine  on  Jack 
Kerouac.  After  being  startled  I  smile,  for  I  see  I  had  sent  my 
letter  undated  and  I  remember  Francis  telling  me  how  much 
he  hated  undated  letters  and  scorned  the  uncivilized  mules 
who  sent  them,  heedless  of  history.  The  world  is  full  of  such 
ignoble  beasts,  however,  which  is  why  so  many  of  the  letters 
to  Francis  have  his  cramped  notation  of  the  date  on  the  enve- 
lope or  tucked  deep  in  a  corner  clear  of  the  precious  prose.  I 
can  almost  hear  him  huffing  peevishly  as  he  checks  his  calen- 
dar and  scribbles  the  date  on  my  note,  his  quick  scrawl  an 
arrow  against  entropy. 

THE  CORRESPONDENT  MOST  RUDELY  AND  ENTER- 
tainingly  familiar  with  Francis  was  the  late  novelist 
George  Higgins  '61,  JD'67,  who  was  not  only  Sweeney's 
former  student  but  editor  of  the  Stylus,  BC's  undergraduate 
literary  journal,  when  Francis  was  its  faculty  moderator.  A 
melodramatic  character  who  had  written  ads  for  Chevrolet, 
prosecuted  underworld  murderers,  and  defended  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  among  other  high 
adventures,  Higgins  was  the  very  definition  of  graphomani- 


ac,  and  his  letters  to  Sweeney  roll  on  for  pages  and  decades, 
filled  with  gossip  and  details  of  his  writing  life.  His  letters 
to  Francis  are  a  sort  of  journal,  a  catharsis,  a  confession. 
Dear  Father,  they  begin  in  the  early  1960s,  and  then  become 
Dear  Francis  and  finally  Dear  Frank — the  only  such  saluta- 
tion I  find  in  all  of  Sweeney's  letters.  My  favorite  passage  in 
the  ocean  of  Higgins's  letters  is  a  rare  jolt  of  naked  emotion 
in  what  otherwise  is  a  long  parade  of  caperings  and  jibes;  he 
is  responding,  in  1 987,  to  a  phone  call  from  Francis,  report- 
ing that  he,  Sweeney,  is  about  to  be  given  an  honorary  doc- 
torate from  Boston  College  for  graceful  service  rendered. 
"It's  an  awkward  admission  for  a  writer  to  make,"  writes 
Higgins,  "but  I  lack  the  words  to  tell  you  what  you've  meant 
to  me. ...  It  means  a  lot  to  me  that  Boston  College  now  for- 
mally intends  to  recognize  what  you  have  done  for  so  many 
of  us.  It  gives  me  joy.  .  .  .  Now  and  then  the  good  guys  win 
one.  When  they  do,  we  all  rejoice.  Father,  you  ass,  I'm  very 
proud  of  you.  Count  the  spoons.  George."  Higgins's  last 
letter  to  "Frank"  before  he  died  in  1999  closes,  suitably, 
with  the  word  love. 

SO  MUCH  OF  FRANCIS  PEERS  THROUGH  THE  BARS 
of  the  sentences  on  the  page.  His  unapologetic 
Anglophilia.  His  Irishness.  His  headlong  love  for  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  fussiness  over  fact  (writing,  for  example,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  order  of  the  songs  and  readings  at  T.S. 
Eliot's  memorial  service,  the  exact  wording  of  his  memorial 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  exact  etiology  of  the  name 
Sweeney  in  Eliot's  works).  The  fact  that  he  is  a  priest  to  the 
marrow  of  his  bones:  Be  at  ease  in  the  hand  of  God,  he  writes 
to  the  doomed  Flannery  O'Connor,  with,  I  suspect,  the  sure 
sense  of  a  man  who  has  seen  souls  leave  bodies. 

And  the  chaos  of  life  is  similarly  visible,  the  letters  like 
boats  on  a  vast  ocean  beneath  and  behind  them.  "Your 
American  tragedy  has  shattered  us,"  Sean  O'Faolain  writes 
to  Sweeney  from  Dublin  on  November  30,  1963.  "All  day, 
still,  the  Consulate  here  has  a  stream  of  humble  people 
entering  to  sign  their  names  and  addresses  to  a  message  of 
condolence. . . .  Some  of  them  bear  Mass  cards,  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy.  It  is  moving  to  see  them  enter,  sign,  look  at 
the  picture  of  J.F.  K.  on  the  wall  with  stricken  eyes,  and  pass 
out  in  sad  silence.  He  was  an  image  for  us  of  the  history  of  so 
many  of  our  millions  who  emigrated  to  America,  there  to 
achieve  what  they  could  not  achieve  at  home." 

Sweeney  to  his  dear  friend  Alec  Guinness,  December 
1971:  "We  are  having  a  pleasant  year  with  nothing  to  disturb 
us  until  recently.  Yesterday  a  group  of  students  protesting 
against  the  university's  allowing  recruiting  interviews  by  Air 
Force  personnel,  occupied  an  administrative  building  and 
were  arrested  by  police.  Many  of  them  were  friends  of  mine, 
although  I  cannot  approve  of  this  form  of  demonstration." 
The  paragraph  before  this  is  a  bow  to  the  Lady  Guinness;  the 
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paragraph  after  a  bow  to  Guinness's  films;  between  the  lines 
of  the  paragraph  reporting  the  protest  I  hear  students  and 
policemen  shouting  angrily. 

BY  THE  LATE  I99OS  FRANCIS'S  LETTERS  ARE  THIN- 
ning  in  volume  and  frequency.  More  and  more  he  makes 
notes  to  himself,  as  aids  to  memory:  today,  on  the  phone  . . . 
called  Andre  today . .  .yesterday  Robert  told  me.  The  handwrit- 
ing becomes  craggier,  begins  to  slant  dangerously,  the  words 
getting  murkier,  the  scratch-outs  more  common.  He  uses 
faxes  for  the  first  time — or,  more  accurately,  asks  other  peo- 
ple to  use  the  fax  machine  for  him.  One 
sheet  of  paper  very  late  in  life  is  covered 
top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  with 
scrawled  notes  from  months  of  calls,  as  if 
he  could  no  longer  find  a  clean  page  but 
depended  on  the  one  anchored  by  the 
phone. 

Late  on  the  second  afternoon  of  my 
explorations,  staring  at  a  pile  of  letters 
more  than  a  foot  high,  a  mere  scrap  of  the 
Sweeney  collection,  I  realize  that  I  have 
been  wrong  to  think  of  Francis's  letters  as  a 
sort  of  autobiography;  they  are  more  a 
novel  in  which  he  creates  a  character,  him- 
self, by  an  act  of  imagination,  and  while 
this  letter-writing  character  bears  many 
resemblances  to  the  real  man,  he  is  not  the 
man  I  knew.  The  mask  does  not  quite  fit  the 
face.  Francis  was  a  fine  essayist  and  a 
respectable,  if  ornate,  poet;  what  may  live 
of  his  literary  output  are  a  few  of  the  essays, 
perhaps;  but  what  I  will  remember  now  is 
the  novel  he  wrote  over  50  years,  starring  a 
bemused  priest.  And,  too,  I  realize  with  a 
start  that  Francis  over  those  years  was,  in  a 
serious  sense,  the  face  and  voice  of  Boston 
College  to  much  of  the  world:  not  only  lec- 
turers and  performers,  but  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  the  events.  It 
may  be  that  we  forget  that  Boston  College  was  for  far  longer 
small,  poor,  and  obscure  than  it  has  been  momentous, 
secure,  and  renowned;  and  for  a  significant  part  of  its  life  its 
most  extraordinary  agent  and  ambassador  was  neither  pres- 
ident nor  player  of  sport,  but  a  small  priest,  not  too  tall  and 
not  too  thin. 

IN  THE  END,  I  SPENT  TWO  LONG  DAYS  IN  THE  READ- 
ing  room  in  Burns  Library,  scribbling  notes,  flipping  file 
folders,  riffling  reams;  but  I  have  no  illusion  that  I  did  any- 
thing but  wander  and  wonder,  picking  out  something  here 
and  there  from  curiosity  and  impulse.  I'll  never  find  the  time 
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A  NOVEL  IN  WHICH 


HE  CREATES 
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BY  AN  ACT  OF 
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to  read  Sweeney's  correspondence  with,  say,  Donald 
Barthelme,  or  with  Anthony  Burgess,  Steve  Allen,  Henry 
Kissinger  (have  Steve  Allen  and  Henry  Kissinger  ever  been  in 
the  same  sentence  before?),  E.E.  Cummings,  Ralph  Ellison, 
Rachel  Carson,  Eudora  Welty,  Evelyn  Waugh,  Lillian 
Hellman,  Czeslaw  Milosz,  J.R.R.  Tolkien,  so  many  more. 

In  my  last  minutes  with  Francis's  correspondence  I 
flagged  the  files  I  wanted  to  copy,  I  tried  to  restore  some 
order  to  the  boxes,  I  gathered  up  my  notes,  returned  the 
librarians'  pencils  to  them,  and  then  I  just  sat  there  thinking 
of  Francis,  four  years  dead.  He  knew  very  well  someone 
would  come  and  riffle  through  his  life, 
which  is  why  he  had  been  so  maniacal 
about  recording  it;  and  while  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  know  his  regard  for  histo- 
ry and  Boston  College's  place  in  it  was 
utterly  genuine,  I  also  knew  him  well 
enough  to  see  in  his  endless  ordered  files 
the  story  he  was  too  shy  or  calculating  to 
speak  much  while  alive.  In  Francis's  let- 
ters he  is  the  man  he  wished  to  be:  poet 
and  essayist,  priest,  efficient  manager  of 
matters  large  and  small  (berths  on  trains, 
sheet  cakes,  Petitions  for  Permission  to 
Import  Aliens);  he  is  the  College  incar- 
nate (suitably,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  male,  Irish  American,  and 
Jesuit);  he  is  learned,  alert,  a  man  who 
lightly  quotes  Latin;  he  is  not  an  Irish  boy 
from  the  outlying  town  of  Milford, 
Massachusetts,  whose  father  died  young, 
but  Continental,  traveling  familiarly  in 
Europe,  welcome  at  the  homes  of  great 
poets  and  actors;  he  is  urbane,  solicitous, 
courteous,  a  gentleman.  In  his  letters  he 
never  forgets  a  detail,  fails  to  bow  to  the 
ladies  in  the  room,  suffers  disease  or 
embarrassment. 

Finally  the  librarians  call  five  o'clock 
and  we  readers  rustle  and  rise.  A  man 
soes  around  the  room  tucking  chairs  under  tables.  I  leave 
Francis's  green  boxes  on  a  cart.  The  security  guard  signs  me 
out  and  wishes  me  well.  I  gird  against  the  weather  and  step 
outside  and  stare  for  a  moment  at  Saint  Marv's  Hall,  where 

J 

Francis  lived  for  so  many  years,  where  he  wrote  so  many  let- 
ters, where  so  many  letters  came  to  him;  and  I  say  a  prayer 
for  my  friend,  not  too  tall  and  not  too  thin,  and  go.  ■ 


Brian  Doyle  was  the  senior  writer  for  this  magazine  from  1987  to  1991.  He 
is  the  editor  of  Portland  Magazine  at  the  University  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  the  author  most  recently  of  The  Wet  Engine  (Paraclete,  2005),  about 
"the  muddle  and  miracle  of  hearts." 
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Dawson,  Iowa  (population  174),  City  Council,  June  1,  1999 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY   PAUL    SHAMBROOM 


The  photographs  are  from  Shambroom's  "Meetings"  series — taken  of  150  town  councils  in  30  states 
over  four  years — published  in  part  in  Meetings  (Chris  Boot  Publishing,  2004). 
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A     MODERATE     PROPOSAL 


WHAT    AMERICANS    ON    THE    LEFT    AND    RIGHT    SHOULD    AGREE    UPON 


BY    ALAN    WOLFE 


The  term  "liberal  democracy"  is  used  so  frequently  that  we  commonly  assume  the  adjective  must  come 
along  with  the  noun.  Yet  as  the  journalist  Fareed  Zakaria  has  pointed  out,  in  his  book  The  Future  of 
Freedom:  Illiberal  Democracy  at  Home  and  Abroad  (2003),  one  need  not  always  accompany  the  other; 
Russia  and  India,  for  example,  have  in  recent  years  become  more  democratic,  but  they  are  also  decided- 
ly illiberal.  In  such  countries,  opposition  parties  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  challenge  heavily 
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Wadley,  Georgia  (population  2,468),  City  Council,  August  13,  2001 


entrenched  regimes.  Religious  passion  fuels  frequently  vio- 
lent conflict  and  encourages  intolerance.  The  media  is  care- 
fully controlled.  The  judiciary  serves  the  state  more  than  it 
delivers  justice.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  illiberal  democracy, 
Zakaria  concludes,  and  the  phenomenon  may  be  growing. 
"In  countries  not  grounded  in  constitutional  liberalism,  the 
rise  of  democracy  often  brings  with  it  hypernationalism  and 
war-mongering,"  he  says.  Certainly,  recent  attempts  to 
democratize  the  Middle  East  support  that  contention; 
Hamas  in  Palestine  and  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  Egypt 
may  be  popular,  but  no  one  would  call  them  liberal. 

The  United  States  is  grounded  in  constitutional  liberal- 
ism, and  its  politics,  as  a  result,  have  little  in  common  with 
what  is  occurring  in  societies  that  were  dictatorships  not 
long  ago.  Still,  the  question  needs  to  be  asked:  What  exactly 
does  the  "liberal"  mean  in  liberal  democracy?  Surely  it 
should  not  mean  liberal  the  way  the  Democratic  Party  is 
characterized  as  liberal;  one  can  disagree  with  domestic 
reforms  based  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Deal — or,  in 
more  current  usage,  one  can  be  against  affirmative  action  or 
gay  marriage — and  still  be  an  adherent  of  liberal  democracy; 
and  there  are  people  on  the  far  left  of  the  political  spectrum 
who  are  as  hostile  to  liberty  and  democracy  as  is  anyone  on 
the  far  right.  Rather,  philosophical  liberalism  adheres  to  cer- 
tain assumptions  about  human  nature  and  the  use  of  power 
that  have  their  origins  in  the  thought  of  John  Locke  and 
Adam  Smith.  Liberalism  in  this  more  ample  sense  makes  a 


virtue  of  tolerance  and,  in  so  doing,  fosters  suspicion  of  any- 
one who  claims  divine  sanction  for  religious  truth. 

Whether  embodied  in  an  18th-century  preference  for 
economic  laissez-faire  (today's  defining  conservative  idea) 
or  a  21st-century  concern  with  civil  liberty  (a  preoccupa- 
tion of  contemporary  leftists),  liberalism  has  always  ques- 
tioned the  unchecked  centralization  of  political  power.  It 
has  historically  been  distrustful  of  war  (a  mobilization  of 
state  power),  and  of  the  appeals  to  nationalistic  emotion 
that  war  brings.  Finally,  liberalism  has  long  been  inter- 
twined with  a  commitment  to  reason;  those  in  positions  of 
power  cannot  simply  cite  matters  of  state  as  the  basis  of 
their  actions  but  must  justify  their  decisions  based  on  wide- 
ly accepted  legal,  moral,  and,  in  some  cases,  scientific  stan- 
dards. By  marrying  this  capacious  philosophical  liberalism 
to  the  expansion  of  the  franchise  that  began  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, liberal  democracy  developed  as  a  political  system 
based  on  majority  rule,  in  which  the  majority  came  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  limited  government,  individu- 
alism, the  rule  of  law,  respect  for  empirical  reality,  and  plu- 
ralism in  ideas  and  institutions. 

IT  HAS  RECENTLY  BECOME  FASHIONABLE,  BOTH  ON  THE 

right  and  on  the  left,  to  criticize  liberalism  by  deconstructing 
its  claims  to  neutrality  or  by  trying  to  show  that  it  relies  as 
much  on  violence  as  the  ideologies  against  which  it  contrasts 
itself.  Liberalism,  we  are  told  by  such  critics  as  Alasdair 
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Maclntyre  and  Stanley  Fish,  can  never  be  neutral  between 
Enlightenment  and  pre-Enlightenment  outlooks  on  the  world 
because  it  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  former.  With  respect  to 
the  United  States,  these  critics  are  correct;  America's  framers 
were  strongly  influenced  by  ideals  of  reason  and  science. 
Between  different  contemporary  political  positions — 
whether  health  care  should  be  provided  by  the  market  or  the 
state,  whether  conservation  or  exploring  new  sources  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  high  cost  of  energy — philosophical 
liberalism  has  no  policy  preferences.  But  between  different 
sets  of  ideas  that  have  historically  been  dominant  in  the  West, 
the  "liberal"  in  liberal  democracy  is  partisan:  It  is  not  on  the 
side  of  those  who  insist  that  interpretation  is  all  and  no  truths 
can  be  assumed;  or  that  because  there  is  no  universal  morali- 
tv,  the  protection  of  human  rights  is  little  more  than  an 
attempt  to  impose  an  ideological  worldview  on  those  who  do 
not  share  it;  or  that  because  the  existence  of  God  cannot  be 
proven  one  way  or  the  other,  science  and  religion  constitute 
equally  valid  (or  invalid)  guides  to  public  policy. 

Liberal  societies  have  their  limitations;  they  pay  relatively 
little  attention  to  community,  hold  insufficient  respect  for  tra- 
dition, and  frequently  fail  to  take  full  account  of  the  obliga- 
tions one  generation  owes  another.  But  their  virtues  are  other- 
wise palpable.  When  domestic  conflicts  are  treated  as  resolv- 
able through  compromise,  passions  are  restrained,  extremism 
contained,  and  violence  tempered.  Those  who  respect  others 
with  whom  they  strongly  disagree  tend  to  receive  respect  in 
return.  If  public  life  is  tame,  private  life  can  flourish. 


Moderation  in  politics  makes  progress  possible,  ensur- 
ing that  not  every  political  disagreement  becomes  a  fight 
over  first  principles.  Individualism  allows  speech  to  be 
heard,  art  to  be  created,  science  to  innovate,  business  to 
expand,  and  faith  to  flourish;  indeed,  strong  belief  is  far 
more  possible  in  a  liberal  political  system  than  liberalism  is 
in  a  theocratic  one.  The  party  in  power  at  one  moment 
understands  that  it  might  be  in  opposition  at  another. 
Social  justice  is  sought  because  everyone  can  put  himself  or 
herself  in  the  place  of  anyone  else.  Liberal  societies  are  more 
inclined  to  live  in  peace  with  others,  but  when  peace  breaks 
down,  unified  more  by  the  bonds  of  citizenship  than  by 
despotic  rule,  they  are  quite  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves. The  sociologist  Norbert  Elias  has  described  moder- 
nity as  a  "civilizing  process."  Liberal  politics  can  be  charac- 
terized the  same  way. 

Many  Americans  who  call  themselves  conservatives 
share  a  taste  for  civilizing  politics.  Their  goals  are  to  pro- 
mote stability,  and  their  means  are  to  encourage  moderation. 
Cognizant  of  their  country's  history  and  respectful  of  its  tra- 
ditions, they  want  to  secure  a  balance  between  freedom  and 
order  more  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  even  if  they  would 
not  mind  seeing  business  have  more  of  the  former.  Worried 
about  foreign  insurgencies  and  threats  to  world  order,  they 
seek  to  build  up  American  military  power  as  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  peace.  This  form  of  conservatism  recognizes  the 
occasional  need  for  bipartisan  cooperation  and  shuns  radi- 
cal nihilism,  even  when  coming  from  the  right.  Its  practi- 
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doners  include  a  number  of  prominent  Republican  politi- 
cians and  conservative  activists,  from  former  Senator  John 
Danforth  of  Missouri  to  the  journalist  Andrew  Sullivan  to 
the  New  York  Times  columnist  David  Brooks.  Any  well-func- 
tioning liberal  polity  is  enriched  to  the  extent  it  contains  con- 
servatives of  this  sort. 

The  movement  that  propelled  the  Republican  Party  of 
George  W.  Bush  to  power  in  2000  and  2004,  by  contrast, 
was  fueled  by  a  different  conservative  temperament. 
Frequently  associated  with  the  Christian  right,  this  kind  of 
conservatism  has  turned  its  back  on  the  Enlightenment  and 
the  worldviews  that  accompanied  it.  The  most  conspicuous 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  right's  unease  with  the 
Enlightenment  can  be  found  in  its  rejection  of  modern  sci- 
ence, especially  Darwinism.  But  more  important  for  the 
future  of  liberal  democracy  is  the  unease  with  the  modern 
ideal  of  civil  politics  that  pervades  the  ideas  and  actions  of 
large  numbers  of  right  wing  politicians  and  activists,  not  all 
of  whom  speak  for  the  Christian  right.  Listen  to  such  talk 
radio  hosts  as  Rush  Limbaugh,  the  former  Republican  pres- 
idential staffers  Oliver  North  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  the  syn- 
dicated columnist  Ann  Coulter,  and  an  unseemly  number  of 
Republican  congressmen  and  senators  and  you  hear  not  the 
respectful  conservatism  of  an  Edmund  Burke,  whose  fear  of 
radicalism  was  tied  to  a  distinctive  liberal  temperament, 
but  the  vituperative  anger  of  reactionary  haters  of  moder- 
nity such  as  the  German  thinker  Carl  Schmitt,  whose  dis- 


paragement of  Weimar  democracy  fed  Nazi  ideology. 

These  extremist  voices  engage  in  no-holds-barred  styles 
of  attack  in  which  considerations  of  fairness  are  dismissed  as 
naive  or  unaffordable.  To  rally  supporters,  they  rely  not  on 
argument  but  on  the  arousal  of  fear.  To  them,  political 
debate  is  not  a  search  for  common  ground  but  a  forum  for 
the  constant  reiteration  of  agreed-upon  talking  points. 
Opposition  parties  are  not  potential  partners  in  governing 
the  country  but  enemies  of  the  country  to  be  excluded  from 
power  and  policy.  Science  is  held  to  be  a  cover  for  the  antire- 
ligious  bigotry  these  commentators  attribute  to  their  oppo- 
nents. Insistent  on  the  importance  of  morality,  they  seem  to 
have  little  taste  for  pursuing  social  justice.  They  call  for  a 
return  to  traditional  values  by  practicing  a  form  of  tradition- 
al politics  that,  in  its  passion,  bellicosity,  and  intransigence, 
more  resembles  a  duel  to  reclaim  honor  than  negotiation  and 
compromise  to  advance  the  common  weal. 

These  are  not  the  "illiberal  democrats"  described  by 
Fareed  Zakaria;  even  the  most  zealous  of  them  do  not  poi- 
son their  opponents,  shut  down  opposition  newspapers,  or 
suspend  elections  when  they  fear  they  may  lose  them.  Some 
other  term  is  needed  to  characterize  their  views.  I  will  call 
them  conservative  democrats,  but  understood  in  a  particular 
way.  What  best  characterizes  their  worldview  is  not  political 
conservatism — if  anything,  they  are  quite  radical — but  the 
disposition  to  believe  that  liberal  political  systems  are  too 
optimistic  about  human  nature,  too  timid  to  acknowledge 
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the  need  for  violence,  and  too  invested  in  the  false  idea  that 
neutrality  in  politics  is  both  desirable  and  necessary. 
Conservative  democracy  is  a  political  system  based  on 
majority  rule,  which  makes  it  democratic.  But  it  flourishes 
without  Enlightenment-inspired  commitments  to  fairness, 
impartiality,  tolerance,  and  reason. 

The  democratic  side  of  conservative  democracy  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough;  no  one  forces  huge  numbers  of 
Americans  to  listen  to  Rush  Limbaugh,  and  even  the  most 
extreme  right  wing  politicians  in  Washington  were  duly  cho- 
sen by  voters  in  their  districts.  As  much  as  the  rise  of  the 
conservative  right  shows  the  vibrancy  of  democracy,  howev- 
er, it  also  demonstrates  the  vulnerability  of  liberalism.  None 
of  America's  three  branches  of  government  have  been 
immune  to  conservative  democracy's  ugly  and  destructive 
kind  of  politics,  and  each  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

IMPROVING      THE      PERFORMANCE      OF      AMERICAN 

democracy  will  not  be  easy.  Americans  are  going  to  have  to 
change  their  political  ways.  Voting  out  Republicans  and  vot- 
ing in  Democrats  will  not  automatically  make  democratic 
life  better.  Nor  will  the  problems  of  democratic  perform- 
ance be  solved  if  Congress  cleans  up  lobbying  practices  in 
the  wake  of  the  Jack  Abramoff  scandal  and  starts  resisting 
efforts  by  the  executive  branch  to  aggrandize  its  power. 
America  needs  a  democracy  protection  movement  just  as  it 
has  an  environmental  protection  movement,  broad-based 
and  diverse. 


There  are,  to  be  sure,  flaws  in  the  democratic  process  to  be 
addressed:  an  electoral  college  that  leads  candidates  to  slight 
states  in  which  a  large  majority  of  Americans  live;  campaign 
finance  practices  that  resemble  extortion  more  than  they 
embody  free  speech;  influential  media  that  protect  those  in 
power  rather  than  hold  them  responsible  for  mistakes;  and  a 
Constitution  that  gives  every  voter  in  Wyoming  roughly  38 
times  the  sway  of  every  voter  in  New  York  State.  But  even  if 
every  vote  in  presidential  elections  counted  equally  with 
every  other,  and  even  if,  by  some  miracle,  the  political  and 
ideological  composition  of  the  U.S.  Senate  reflected  the 
political  and  ideological  composition  of  the  United  States, 
significant  problems  of  quality  control  would  remain. 

To  begin  the  process  of  healing  a  damaged  political  envi- 
ronment, Americans  will  have  to  pay  more  attention:  to  the 
way  their  elections  take  place,  their  laws  are  passed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  expectations  are  shaped  (govern- 
ment may  not  be  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  resolving 
today's  culture  wars,  after  all).  If  they  do  not,  American 
democracy,  which  in  its  greatest  moments  inspired  people 
throughout  the  world,  will  lose  its  luster,  betray  the  hopes 
of  its  founders,  and  cease  to  stand  as  a  model  for  other  soci- 
eties to  emulate.  § 

- 

Aian  Wolfe  is  a  professor  of  poiitica!  science  and  the  director  of  the  Boisi 
Center  for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life  at  Boston  College.  His  essay  is 
drawn  from  Does  American  Democracy  Still  Work?  (copyright  ©  2006,  Alan 
Wolfe),  new  from  Yale  University  Press,  by  permission.  The  book  may  be 
ordered  at  a  discount  from  the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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Tomorrowland 

Six  ways  of  viewing  the  possibilities 


ON     THE    AFTERNOON     OF    SEPTEMBER    6,     2006,     PRESIDENT    WILLIAM     P.     LEAHY,     SJ , 

stepped  onto  the  stage  of  Robsharn  Theater  at  the  annual  Faculty  Convocation  and  introduced 
an  audience  of  University  employees  to  a  vision  of  Boston  College's  future. 

Working  with  a  laser  pointer  and  projected  slides,  Leahy  guided  the  audience  through  high- 
lights from  a  proposed  campus  development  plan  that  is  broader  in  scope  than  any  similar  effort 
by  Boston  College  since  the  late  1920s,  when  President  James  Dolan,  SJ,  commissioned 
Maginnis  and  Walsh,  architectural  firm  of  record  for  early  20th  century  highfalutin  Catholic  busi- 
ness, to  imagine  a  new  Oxford  on  the  Heights  (drawing,  right).  This  time  around,  it  was  Sasaki 
Associates,  founded  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  1950s  by  the  legendary  American 
landscape  designer  Hideo  Sasaki,  in  the  role  of  vision  maker. 

As  distant  as  are  the  sensibilities  of  Maginnis  and  Walsh  from  those  of  Harvard  Square  in 
2006,  Sasaki  found  much  to  admire  and  emulate  in  the  work  of  its  predecessor,  in  particular  a 
focus  on  Collegiate  Gothic  forms  and  on  the  use  of  quadrangles  linked  at  corners  as  the  gener- 
ator of  human  progress  across  campus,  a  continual  reiteration  of  momentum  and  ingathering, 
of  tension  and  relaxation. 

The  "campus  master  plan"  touches  upon  scores  of  projects,  from  the  development  of  offices 
for  centers  and  institutes  on  the  south  side  of  Beacon  Street  to  the  relocation  of  Newton 
Campus  freshmen  to  the  Upper  Campus.  Its  most  dramatic  features,  however,  are  a  set  of  aca- 
demic buildings  that  anchor  a  center  for  the  humanities  alongside  the  Dustbowl;  a  recasting  of 
the  Lower  Campus  as  a  polished  center  of  intellectual  and  community  life,  including  a  new 
recreation  complex  and  a  University  center;  a  set  of  science  buildings  in  a  quad  built  on  the 
memories  of  Cushing  and  portions  of  Campion  halls;  a  reef  of  performing  arts  facilities  on  the 
near  edge  of  the  Brighton  Campus  and  an  "athletics  and  recreation  district"  at  the  far  end;  and 
a  knitting  together  of  the  Lower  and  Brighton  campuses  by  means  of  a  footbridge  and  several 
blocks  of  mixed-use  development  that  seem  to  have  been  airlifted  in  from  the  Main  Street  of 
some  clean  and  prosperous  Midwestern  town. 

Developed  over  the  course  of  a  year  and  in  meetings  and  briefings  attended  by  hundreds 
of  students,  faculty,  and  neighbors,  the  campus  plan  is  grounded  in  a  recently  completed  Boston 
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The  AAaginnis  and  Walsh 
plans  for  Boston  College 
completed  in  1928 


College  strategic  plan  that  proposes  strong  advances  over  the  next  decade  in  the  liberal  arts, 
student  formation,  academic  research,  professional  training,  international  scope,  and  Catholic 
intellectual  and  theological  life. 

To  these  directions  Sasaki  and  their  hundreds  of  formal  and  informal  Boston  College  advi- 
sors joined  three  aesthetic  principles.  One  was  that  open  space  be  respected  (a  goal  that  seems 
most  clearly  articulated  in  the  minimal  plans  for  new  construction  in  the  interior  of  the  Brighton 
Campus).  Another  was  that  the  campus  be  made  more  comfortable  for  pedestrians  (nicely 
reflected  in  the  burial  of  most  of  the  Lower  Campus  roadway  beneath  grass  and  by  a  piazza  that 
runs  from  the  base  of  Higgins  stairs  to  MDC  Hill,  better  known  as  "Beer  Can  Hill"  and  which 
Sasaki  has  now  renamed  "Pine  Tree  Preserve").  And  the  third  was  that  the  "power  and  beau- 
ty" of  the  Middle  Campus  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  new  development  (a  direction  manifest  in 
the  use  of  Collegiate  Gothic  architecture,  nine  acres  worth  of  new  quadrangles,  and  19  acres  of 
"intimate"  courtyards).  The  document  by  which  the  plan  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  September  projected  an  early  emphasis  on  building  the  humanities  center,  the  science  quad, 
the  recreation  complex  and  University  center,  residence  halls,  and  the  Brighton  athletic  fields. 

Just  how  much  of  the  larger  plan  will  be  enacted,  and  over  what  period  of  time,  can't  be 
foretold.  In  his  presentation  to  the  faculty  in  Robsham,  Fr.  Leahy  said  that  Boston  College's  abil- 
ity to  build  any  of  the  facilities  was  dependent  on  the  timing  and  size  of  alumni  gifts  for  the  var- 
ious projects.  Executive  Vice  President  Patrick  Keating,  who  led  the  plan's  development,  notes 
that  "BC  is  required  to  submit  a  10-year  master  plan  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
that  outlines  its  capital  proposals  over  the  next  decade.  In  this  submittal,  however,  we  also 
include  projects  that  we  may  not  implement  in  the  initial  10-year  phase."  Fr.  Dolan's  grand  plan 
may  have  had  a  similar  horizon.  In  any  case,  it  was  conceived  on  the  eve  of  the  1929  market 
crash  and  was  barely  enacted;  and  yet  its  sensibility  has  remained  persuasive  enough  that  it  is 
being  dramatically  extended  by  way  of  the  current  facilities  project. 

The  campus  master  plan  is  now  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  government  officials  for 
review  and  approvals  in  early  2007.  Refinements  and  a  timetable  for  near-term  implementation 
are  expected  to  be  announced  within  the  next  six  months.  — Ben  Birnbaum 


RENDERINGS:  Sasaki  Associates,  and  Burns  Library  (above) 
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THE  BIG  PICTURE 

An  artist's  rendering  of  the  campus  as  it  might  appear  if  the  new  master  plan  is  completely  enacted 
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MIDDLE  CAMPUS 

A  view  to  the  north,  into  the  Dustbowl,  from  the  corner  of  Beacon  Street  and  College  Road.  To  the  left  stands  an  academic 
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building  and  in  the  distance  a  dining  facility  linked  to  Lyons  Hall.  To  the  right,  a  second  new  academic  building  stands  on 
former  site  of  McElroy  Commons. 


the 
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LOWER  CAMPUS  j  A  view  to  the  southwest  from  the  new  Lower  Campus  quadrangle.  To  the  right  is  the  University  cen- 
ter; to  the  left,  an  academic  building.  The  quadrangle  occupies  much  of  the  space  now  devoted  to  the  Mods. 

ST.  THOMAS  MORE  DRIVE  j  A  view  to  the  northwest  from  above  the  reservoir.  At  ieft  is  the  new  Student  Recreation 

Complex,  on  the  site  of  Edmond's  Hall.  To  the  far  right  are  residence  halls  that  will  front  Commonwealth  Avenue.  St.  Thomas 
More  Drive  turns  to  the  right  in  the  middle  distance  and  passes  behind  what  was  the  site  of  More  Hall. 
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SHEA  F!ELD  |  A  view  to  the  northwest  from  above  the  intersection  of  Beacon  Street  and  St.  Thomas  More  Drive.  A  set  of 
new  residence  halls  stands  on  Shea  Field,  and  an  office  building  is  alongside  the  parking  garage  to  the  left. 

BRIGHTON  FIELDS  |  A  view  to  the  southwest  from  above  property  adjoining  Brighton  Campus.  A  set  of  playing  fields 
stretches  from  the  near  left  to  the  near  right,  ending  at  Lake  Street.  The  new  building  in  the  middle  distance  is  a  combina- 
tion racquet  center  and  parking  garage.  The  campus  of  St.  John's  Seminary  is  in  the  middle  distance  at  center. 
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COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 

A  view  to  the  west  from  above  Commonwealth  Avenue  beside  the  main  entrance  to  the  Brighton  Campus.  A  pedestrian  bridge 

connects  residence  hails  on  the  Lower  Campus  and  a  network  of  museum  and  fine  arts  buildings  on  the  Brighton  Campus.  The 
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proposed  mixed-use  development  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  includes  retail  at  street  level  and  office  or  residences  above.  The 
Boston  College  T  stop  has  been  relocated  to  a  mall  at  the  center  of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  and  the  new  extension  of  St. 
Thomas  More  Drive  opens  on  the  near  left. 
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QUOTABLE 

"My  commitment  to  Roman 
Catholicism  is  not  based  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  true 
church — or  that  it  is  even  the 
best  church— but  simply  that  it 
is  a  very  important  expression 
of  historical  Christianity  in  the 
West,  and  its  reform  and 
renewal  are  vital  to  Christian 
and  indeed  human  betterment. 
Mot  that  i  expect  that  it's 
going  to  be  totally  reformafeie 
according  to  my  vision.  But  the 
reform  wision  of  Catholicism, 
which  has  been  birthed  in  the 
last  40  years,  although  with 
much  deeper  roots,  needs  to 
be  defended  as  a  vital  option 
.  .  .  even  while  recognizing 
that  other  views  probably  will 
remain  dominant  within  the 
Church  and  will  seek  to  con- 
test and  even  to  drive  out  the 
reform  option." 

— Rosemary  Radford  Reuthet; 
professor  emeritus  of  theology  at  the 
Graduate  Theological  Union  at  Berkeley, 
from  a  talk  in  Robsham  Theater  on 
July  75,  2006 


A  thinning  faith 

by  Garret  FitzGerald 


The  shape  of  Irish  Catholicism 
today 


Changes  in  religious  attitudes  that 
took  several  centuries  to  develop 
elsewhere  in  Europe  have  in  Ireland  all  oc- 
curred within  the  past  four  decades.  Since 
the  1960s,  there  has  been  a  huge  erosion 
of  religious  practice,  so  much  so  that  some 
observers  now  speak  of  a  post-Christian 
Ireland.  In  April  2006,  the  respected 
archbishop  of  Dublin  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion as  "heathen." 

Weekly  Mass  attendance  among 
Catholics  has  declined  from  higher  than 
90  percent  in  the  1 960s  to  an  estimated  50 
percent,  and  in  some  working-class  Dublin 
suburbs,  to  which  families  have  relocated 
from  older  more  established  neighbor- 
hoods, attendance  is  down  to  5-10  per- 
cent. In  rural  areas,  weekly  Mass  atten- 
dance remains  quite  high,  but  there,  also,  it 
has  fallen  off.  This  downward  trend  accel- 
erated rapidly  during  the  1980s  and  1990s 


and  was  well-advanced  even  before  clerical 
pedophilia  emerged  as  a  major  scandal 
about  a  decade  ago. 

A  convergence  of  factors  is  responsible 
for  this  dramatic  development.  Some  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  born  of  broad  cultural 
and  social  changes  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where. Other  portions  can  be  traced  to 
pronouncements  and  circumstances  with- 
in the  Catholic  Church,  and  more  specifi- 
cally within  the  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
I'll  name  tour  key  factors  here. 

The  Role  ofHumanae  Vitae.  In  1935 
contraceptives  were  legally  banned  in 
Ireland,  but  around  1964  the  Pill  was 
introduced  and,  because  it  was  prescribed 
to  regularize  women's  reproductive  cycles, 
it  was  not  banned;  from  then  onward 
marital  fertility  declined  quite  rapidly  in 
the  country.  In  July  1968,  the  publication 
ofHumanae  Vitae,  in  which  Paul  VI 
banned  artificial  means  of  birth  control, 
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Catholic  pilgrims  to  Croag  Patrick  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  circa  1995.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  passed  a  Lenten  season  on  the  mountain. 


precipitated  a  crisis  in  the  Irish  Church,  as 
it  did  elsewhere.  The  Church's  earlier 
acceptance  of  the  rhythm  method,  and 
later  of  the  related  but  more  scientific 
Billings  method,  was  seen  by  the  married 
laity  as  having  validated  in  principle  their 
efforts  to  space  their  families.  Couples 
by  and  large  rejected  the  Church's  attempt 
at  a  distinction  between  "natural"  and 
artificial  contraception. 

A  significant  fall  in  church  attendance 
did  not  immediately  follow,  as  many  of  the 
Irish  clergy  shared  the  laity's  view  of  the 
encyclical  and  did  not  seek  to  enforce  its 
teaching  in  the  confessional.  But  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  Humanae  Vitae  would 
run  deep  and  long-term:  a  gradual  erosion 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  Irish  lay 
people  increasingly  began  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  on  issues  for  which  they  had 
previously  been  prepared  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  Church's  guidance. 


To  grasp  the  altered  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  one  need  only 
look  at  the  country's  constitution  and  how 
it  has  changed.  The  original  1922 
Constitution  of  the  new  Irish  Free  State, 
which  had  to  secure  British  approval,  was 
unambiguously  nondenominational. 
When  in  1937  Eamon  de  Valera,  as  head 
of  government,  sought  to  replace  this  doc- 
ument with  a  new  constitution — I  recall 
attending  one  of  the  parliamentary  debates 
on  this  document  at  the  age  of  1 1 — he 
came  under  pressure  from  the  Catholic 
Church  at  home  and  from  Rome  to  make 
Ireland  a  Catholic  state.  De  Valera  met 
this  pressure  by  giving  the  new  constitu- 
tion a  Christian  preamble;  by  introducing 
a  constitutional  ban  on  divorce;  and  by 
including  current  Catholic  social  princi- 
ples in  a  non-justiciable  form  at  the  end  of 
the  document. 

But  de  Valera  was  not  prepared  to 


declare  Ireland  a  Catholic  state,  and  he 
wanted  to  protect  religious  minorities,  and 
in  particular  the  Jewish  community,  with 
whose  leader,  Rabbi  Herzog  (father  of 
Chaim  Herzog,  later  president  of  Israel), 
he  was  particularly  friendly.  De  Valera 
eventually  extricated  himself,  quite  ingen- 
iously, from  this  potential  conflict  with  the 
Church  by  devising  a  constitutional  article 
that  referred  to  all  the  main  religions  of 
Ireland  bv  their  official  names — an  idea 

J 

suggested  to  him  by  the  Anglican  arch- 
bishop ot  Dublin — while  recognizing  as  a 
fact  that  most  Irish  people  were  Roman 
Catholics: 

The  State  recognises  the  special 
position  of  the  Holv  Catholic 
Apostolic  and  Roman  Church  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Faith  professed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens. 
The  State  also  recognises  the 
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Church  of  Ireland,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  Congregations  and  the 
other  religious  denominations  exist- 
ing in  Ireland  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  this  Constitution. 

With  some  reluctance  the  Holy  See 
accepted  this  formulation.  "We  will 
remain  silent,"  was  the  response  by 
Cardinal  Pacelli,  soon  to  be  Pius  XII. 
Without  that  silence  the  constitution 
would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
people.  Thirty-five  years  later  even  this 
subtle  formulation  came  to  be  seen  as  giv- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  too  big  a  role.  In 
1972,  it  was  deleted  from  the  Constitution 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  five  to  one. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  influence  on  Irish  politics  may 
well  have  been  1951.  That  was  the  year  the 
bishops  opposed,  for  being  against  what 
they  saw  as  Catholic  teaching,  a  govern- 
ment scheme  to  provide  tree  maternity 
services  and  medical  care  for  children  up  to 
the  age  of  16.  The  proposal  was  abandoned 
by  the  government,  but  for  the  episcopacy 
this  proved  a  pyrrhic  victory.  During  the 
years  that  followed,  most  Irish  politicians 
ceased  to  feel  personally  obliged  to  follow 
the  bishops'  views  on  legislation. 

Clerical  Pedophilia.  During  the  last  10 
or  15  years,  the  Church/State  relationship 
in  Ireland  entered  a  new  phase,  as  the 
spectacular  failure  of  the  Irish  Church  to 
adress  clerical  pedophilia  eventually  led 
politicians,  with  massive  public  support, 
to  face  down  the  bishops  on  this  issue. 
Human  weakness  among  ministers  of  the 
Church  is  understood  by  the  laity.  But  lay 
members  of  the  Church  simply  will  not 
accept  the  adoption  by  Church  leaders  of  a 
double  standard  with  respect  to  criminal 
activity,  above  all  where  the  abuse  of  chil- 
dren is  involved. 

State  investigations  of  such  abuse  have 
been  under  way  in  several  Irish  dioceses 
(one  has  already  been  completed  and  the 
report  published),  and  all  dioceses  are  now 
subject  to  close  state  monitoring  of 
Church  procedures  in  this  matter.  The 
State/ Church  relationship  has  thereby 
been  radically  transformed. 

Episcopal  Appointments.  Since  the  late 


1 960s,  appointments  to  the  episcopacy  in 
Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  have  increasingly 
come  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  will- 
ingness of  candidates  to  accept  and  defend 
Humanae  Vitae.  As  a  result,  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  Church  hierarchy  in  Ireland  has 
increasingly  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  rising  educational  level  of  the  laity. 
What's  more,  the  results  of  diocesan  con- 
sultations on  nominations  to  the  episcopa- 
cy have  come  to  be  so  persistently  ignored 
that  it  has  almost  seemed  as  if  that  process 
were  being  used  simply  to  identify  whom 
not  to  appoint.  This  has  created  a  gulf 
between  much  of  the  laity — together  with 
many  of  the  clergy — and  the  bishops. 

One  no  longer  gets  the  impression  of  a 
self-confident  episcopacy  in  Ireland.  Even 
before  the  Irish  bishops  blundered  into, 
and  through,  the  recent  pedophilia  contro- 
versy, there  were  signs  that  they  were  feel- 


get  them  into  trouble  with  the  right — and 
thus  with  Rome.  Better  to  avoid  difficult 
talk,  they  seemed  to  feel. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  impression  that  the  criteria  employed 
in  selecting  bishops  has  worked  against  the 
emergence  of  an  Irish  episcopacy  capable 
of  offering  effective  moral  leadership. 
(The  appointment  in  2004  of  Diarmuid 
Martin,  a  man  with  qualities  of  both  lead- 
ership and  intellect,  as  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  however,  suggests  that  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  may  at  last  have  pene- 
trated Rome.) 

Enda  McDonagh,  one  of  Ireland's  fore- 
most theologians,  has  suggested  that  "a 
clean  break  with  the  Christendom  mentali- 
ty is  necessary,"  bringing  "an  end  to  cleri- 
calism, to  the  caste  system  of  bishops, 
priests  and  religious,  with  their  power  and 
privileges."  Bishops,  says  McDonagh, 


From  the  1960s  onward.  Irish  society  has 
undergone  startling  changes  in  sexual  mores. 
The  proportion  of  births  outside  of  marriage  rose  from 
2  percent  in  1965  to  31  percent  in  2003. 


ing  unsure  of  themselves,  under  pressure 
on  the  one  hand  from  liberal  opinion  and 
on  the  other,  less  publicly,  from  Ireland's 
extreme  Catholic  right,  made  up  of  lay 
Catholics,  primarily,  who  have  not  been 
averse  to  complaining  to  Rome  about 
some  of  their  bishops. 

I  offer  an  example  from  my  own  experi- 
ence: the  bishops'  refusal  in  1983  to  meet 
with  my  government  when,  as  taoiseach, 
or  prime  minister,  I  invited  them  to  discuss 
problematic,  ambiguous  wording  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  opposing 
abortion  that  could  have  been  interpreted 
as  banning  operations  which  have  always 
been  approved  by  both  the  Church  and  the 
State  or,  in  the  other  direction,  as  actually 
facilitating  abortion.  To  me,  the  bishops 
seemed  to  be  afraid  that  any  direct  dia- 
logue would  confront  them  with  a  com- 
pelling argument  for  changes  in  the  word- 
ing, which  they  could  not  with  intellectual 
honesty  resist  but  which  if  accepted  would 


should  be  "chosen  as  in  the  past  by  the 
believing  community  they  are  to  serve, 
while  confirmed  in  the  unity  of  the  whole 
Church  by  local  bishops  and  by  the 
Church's  traditional  symbol  of  universal 
unity,  the  Bishop  of  Rome."  A  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Church  was  insistent  on 
such  ecclesiastical  democracy.  Why  not 
again  in  the  third  millennium? 

Changes  in  Sexual  Mores.  From  the 
1 960s  onward,  Irish  society  has  under- 
gone startling  changes  in  sexual  mores. 
The  proportion  of  births  outside  of  mar- 
riage rose  from  2  percent  of  the  total  in 
1 965  to  3 1  percent  in  2003,  at  which  level 
it  seems  recently  to  have  stabilized.  Today 
10  percent  of  Irish  pregnancies  are  abort- 
ed in  Britain  each  year.  And  for  much  of 
the  past  decade,  over  half  of  all  first  preg- 
nancies have  been  nonmarital.  The  Irish 
rate  of  nonmarital  births  is  much  higher 
than  in  other  European  Catholic  coun- 
tries, including  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
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and  is  also  higher  than  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Only  one-tenth  ot  births  out  or  wedlock 
are  to  teenagers,  probably  reflecting  the 
higher  rate  of  abortion  in  that  age  group. 
The  highest  proportion  ot  single  women 
having  children  is  in  fact  in  the  35  and 
upwards  age  group;  in  the  40-44  age  group, 
the  ratio  of  births  to  single  women  is  actu- 
ally higher  than  for  married  women.  These 
figures  suggest  a  significant  rate  of  cohabi- 
tation among  young  middle-age  adults. 

Another  recent  development  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  civil  mar- 
riages, from  just  under  4  percent  in  1991 
to  IS  percent  in  2002.  Some  of  this 
increase  reflects  the  sharp  rise  during  that 
period  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
registered  as  non-Roman  Catholic  or  hav- 
ing  no  religion,  a  subgroup  that  grew  from 
6  percent  in  1991  to  nearly  10  percent  in 
year  2002,  mainly  due  to  immigration.  But 
the  shift  toward  civil  marriage  also  sug- 
gests a  significant  change  in  the  marriage 
practices  of  Catholics.  Since  the  legaliza- 
tion of  divorce  a  decade  ago,  the  ratio  of 
divorces  to  marriages  has  risen  to  1 7  per- 
cent (in  2005). 

And  how  would  Ireland's  new  parents 
prefer  to  see  their  children  educated?  For 
more  than  a  century,  the  state  has  depend- 
ed on  (and  supported  financially)  a  system 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  primary 
schools.  But  an  increasing  proportion  of 
parents  today  want  nondenominational 
schools.  The  demand  for  nondenomina- 
tional schools  emerged  first  in  developing 
urban  and  suburban  areas  where  the  child 
population  is  rising  and  where  new 
schools  are  therefore  needed  anyway.  But 
as  this  trend  in  thinking  spreads  to  more 
rural  areas,  where  the  child  population  is 
generally  falling,  the  demand  for  separate 
nondenominational  education  will  not  be 
so  simply  met — a  prospect  that  neither 
State  nor  Church  seems  yet  to  have 
thought  seriously  about. 

WHAT  HAS  BROUGHT  ABOUT  SUCH 

drastic  changes  in  the  behavior  of  Irish 
Catholics?  One  factor  may  have  been  the 
Church's  own  past  overprotectiveness  of 
its  flock.  Having  used  its  influence  with 
the  government  to  secure  censorship  of 
books  and  films  in  the  1920s,  the  Irish 
Church  isolated  its  people  from  changes 


gradually  taking  place  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  With  the  advent  of  Irish  television, 
established  in  1962,  and  with  ready  access 
also  to  British  channels,  the  barriers  were 
suddenly  gone.  It  was  as  if  a  dam  had 
burst.  This  same  overprotectiveness,  inci- 
dentally, also  helped  to  foster  anticlerical- 
ism  among  the  country's  emerging  intel- 
lectual elite. 

Second,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  made  a 
great  mistake  in  presenting  its  moral  teach- 
ings on  the  basis  of  its  authority,  rather 
than  on  reason,  reinforced  by  authority. 
Someone  who  is  told  on  authority  alone 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and  a 
sin  to  steal  may  not  distinguish  between 
these  two  different  sorts  of  rules.  The  insti- 
tutional Church  in  Ireland  has  traditionally 
been  shy  about  explaining  to  its  flock  how 
solidly  founded  much  of  its  teaching  is 
upon  natural  morality — as  if  fearing  that 
such  a  link  would  in  some  way  weaken  the 
influence  of  religion.  As  a  result,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  are  Irish  Catholics — many  no 
longer  practicing,  many  of  them  young — 
who  have  been  left  without  an  adequate 
sense  of  civic  morality.  This  has  greatly 
weakened  the  fabric  of  a  society  that 
is  today  much  less  strongly  infused  with 
Christian  morality  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  seen  in  vary- 
ing degrees  elsewhere,  of  course,  but 
in  Ireland  the  negative  consequences  have 
been  aggravated  by  two  special  factors: 
first,  the  sheer  speed  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  society  since 
the  1 960s  and,  second,  the  pre-existing 
weakness  of  civic  morality  in  a  country 
whose  people  were  for  centuries  alienated 
from  and  hostile  to  government  by  an 
external  power.  The  Church's  waning 
moral  authority  in  Ireland  is  joined  by  a 
waning  trust  in  other  forms  of  authority 
too,  in  politics,  the  law,  and  to  some  extent 
policing.  Tax  evasion,  to  cite  but  one  ill 
effect,  is  encouraged  in  this  climate. 

BUT  FOR  ALL  THE  BAD  NEWS,  THERE  IS 

good  news  as  well.  The  family  remains  a 
strong  positive  force  in  Irish  society.  It 
might  have  been  feared  that  the  scale  and 
speed  of  the  changes  in  sexual  mores, 
especially  among  the  young,  would  have 
weakened  significantly  the  relationship 
between  the  generations.  But  this  does  not 


seem  to  have  happened.  One  way  to  meas- 
ure this  is  by  how  far  members  of  the  jun- 
ior generation  roam  from  home  when  they 
have  the  chance. 

To  an  extent  that  some  academics  may 
even  see  as  educationally  disadvantageous, 
Irish  students  tend  to  go  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation institution  nearest  their  homes, 
often  returning  to  their  families  each 
weekend — not  just  so  their  mothers  can 
attend  to  their  laundry,  but  to  maintain 
family  links  and  participate  in  local  activi- 
ties, such  as  sport.  If  they  have  ceased  to 
be  regular  churchgoers  when  they  are 
away  from  home,  they  often  care  enough 
for  their  parents'  sensibilities  to  accompa- 
ny them  to  Sunday  Mass  when  at  home. 

For  example,  of  university  students 
living  in  County  Cork,  no  less  than  87 
percent  choose  to  attend  either  University 
College  Cork  or  the  University  of 
Limerick  (as  near  for  students  in  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  county  as  UCC). 
In  Galway,  65  percent  attend  the  National 
University  of  Ireland  in  Galway,  and  in 
Dublin  90  percent  of  university  entrants 
choose  institutions  in  or  near  that  city. 
Such  a  pattern  of  attendance  would  be 
inconceivable  in,  say,  England. 

Close  family  ties  go  a  long  way  toward 
maintaining  the  fabric  of  Irish  society. 
And,  despite  its  weakened  authority,  I 
believe  that  an  Irish  Catholic  Church  alert 
to  the  sensusfidelium  of  its  laity,  willing  to 
abandon  remnants  of  its  medieval  mindset, 
and  ready  to  take  up  a  genuinely  prophetic 
rather  than  merely  institutional  role,  also 
has  an  important  contribution  to  make. 

For  while  the  institutional  Church  in 
Ireland  is  certainly  in  trouble,  members  of 
the  laity  have  retained  much  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  their  local  priests,  whose  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  their  flock  is  still  widely 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  younger  as 
well  as  the  older  generations. 

Such  is  the  best  picture  I  can  present  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  it  enters 
the  21st  century.  B 

Garret  FitzGerald  served  two  terms  as  taoiseach, 
or  prime  minister,  of  Ireland  during  the  1980s. 
Since  1997,  he  has  been  chancellor  of  the 
National  University  of  Ireland.  His  essay  is 
drawn  from  a  talk  he  gave  at  BC  on  April  20, 
2006,  sponsored  by  the  Lonergan  Workshop  and 
the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center.  The  event 
may  be  viewed  in  full  at  www.bc.edu/frontrow. 
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This  15th-century  Iranian  leaf  (8.8  X  6.6  inches),  was  made  from  at  least  seven  strips  of  paper. 
It  came  from  an  album  called  a  muraqqa',  meaning  "patchwork,"  in  which  artists  would  array 
contrasting  elements  on  the  page.  The  composition  is  on  display  in  Cosmophilia:  Islamic  Art 
from  the  David  Collection,  Copenhagen,  at  the  AAcAAullen  Museum  of  Art  through  December  31. 
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An  unidentified  man  photographed  in  1907,  the  year  Jack  London  published  The  Road 


CALL  OF  THE  RAILS 


by  Todd  DePastino  '88 


For  a  time  in  America,  the  hobo  was  a  hero  and  Jack  London,  his  agent 


ON  APRIL  6,  1894,  JACK  LONDON  BOARDED  THE  MOST 
luxurious  passenger  train  in  the  world,  the  Overland  Limited, 
and  departed  Oakland,  California,  for  a  six-month,  10,000-mile 
journey  that  would  change  his  life.  London  left  no  record  of  where 
on  the  train  he  rode  that  first  night.  The  unemployed  1 8-year-old 
had  no  money,  so  he  likely  did  not  ride  in  one  of  the  aptly  named 
Palace  Cars  where  paying  passengers  relaxed  amid  all  the  comforts 
of  a  Victorian  drawing  room.  Gas  chandeliers  and  reading  lamps 
no  doubt  illuminated  those  gilded  interiors  as  London  ran  along- 
side the  accelerating  train  looking  for  his  chance  to  leap  aboard. 

At  just  the  right  moment — "neither  the  moment  before  nor  the 
moment  after,"  as  he  would  later  write  about  the  art  of  train  hop- 
ping— London  either  jumped  up  onto  one  of  the  bumpers,  or  plat- 
forms, between  the  cars  or  seized  hold  of  the  iron  rods  that  ran 
beneath  them.  If  he  chose  to  "ride  the  rods,"  as  the  "profeshes,"  or 
seasoned  rail  riders,  put  it,  he  would  have  made  his  way  into  a  wheel 


truck,  positioned  inches  from  both  the  whizzing  wheel  alongside 
and  the  gravel  and  ties  beneath.  If  he  chose  the  bumpers,  he  would 
probably  next  have  climbed  to  the  "deck,"  or  roof,  of  a  car.  Then, 
with  the  train  traveling  50  miles  per  hour,  he  would  either  have  "held 
her  down"  or  crawled  from  deck  to  deck  until  securing  a  place  on  a 
"blind,"  the  prized  position  at  the  end  of  a  baggage  or  mail  car.  Such 
spots  were  blind  because  there  were  no  doors  leading  out  to  them, 
and  so  they  were  relatively  safe  from  the  "shacks,"  or  brakemen,  who 
might  try  to  evict  a  vagrant  passenger  from  the  moving  train. 

All  of  these  techniques  belonged  to  a  growing  repertoire  or  road 
skills  that  London  would  use  to  make  his  way  across  North  America 
and  back  with  hardly  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  It  was  an  outsized  adven- 
ture, an  exaggerated  version  of  the  unemployed  migrations  made  by 
millions  of  boys,  men,  and  a  few  women  during  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  the  1890s.  "You  can  starve  at  home,  or  you  can  starve  on  the 
road,"  was  a  common  aphorism  of  the  time,  and  many,  like  London, 
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chose  to  take  their  chances  riding  the  rails.  In  so  doing,  these  wayfar- 
ers forged  a  floating  subculture  that  was  both  a  product  of  the  new 
urban-industrial  order  coming  into  being  and  a  challenge  to  it. 

For  London,  the  journey  was  born  of  equal  parts  desperation 
and  fascination.  "I  went  on  'The  Road,'"  he  later  wrote,  "because  I 
couldn't  keep  away  from  it;  because  I  hadn't  the  price  of  the  rail- 
road fare  in  my  jeans;  because  I  was  so  made  that  I  couldn't  work  all 
my  life  on  'one  same  shift';  because — well,  just  because  it  was  easi- 
er to  than  not  to."  London  kept  his  distance  from  the  down-and-out 
"stiffs"  he  saw  on  the  road  and  imagined  himself  rather  as  a  latter- 
day  Huck  Finn  lighting  "out  for  the  territory  ahead  of  the  rest" 
(Twain's  novel  had  been  published  in  1884).  He  kept  a  diary  of  his 
journey,  jotting  down  the  slang,  characters,  and  local  color  he 
encountered  along  the  way.  The  best  stories  that  he  eventually  told 
of  his  hoboing  days  can  be  found  in  The  Road,  a  collection  of  nine 
essays  written  more  than  a  dozen  years  later. 

LIKE   THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,   LONDON'S 

The  Road  (1907)  uses  a  picaresque  narrative  centered  on  the  travels 
of  a  roguish  hero  to  achieve  a  critical  distance  from  the  mainstream 
culture.  For  London  the  writer,  the  road  (and  the  rail)  offers  a  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  survey  the  pretensions,  the  hypocritical 
morality,  the  stultifying  manners,  and  the  reflexive  violence  of  the 
propertied  classes.  Viewing  the  dominant  culture  from  the  bottom 
up  and  the  outside  in,  London  satirizes  such  refinements  as  eggcups 
and  Melba  toast  and  exposes  judicial  graft  and  police  brutality.  From 
the  perspective  of  the  boxcar,  the  courthouses  and  parlors  of  the 
respectable  appear  deviant,  while  the  hobo  emerges  as  a  self-reliant 
and  full-blooded  refugee  from  the  despoiled  social  order. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Jack  London  proved  popular  with  working- 
class  readers,  including  generations  of  literate  hoboes.  But  The 
Road,  serialized  first  in  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  was  marketed  pri- 
marily to  middle-class  urbanites  who  were  upwardly  mobile  and 
safely  ensconced  in  professional,  managerial,  or  clerical  careers. 
Their  fascination  with  the  hobo  world  ("hobohemia,"  Sinclair 


Lewis  called  it),  which  London  was  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
exploit  fully,  betokened  white-collar  dreams  of  escape  and  rebel- 
lion, dreams  that  a  new  breed  of  mass-market  publishers  systemat- 
ically fed.  London's  virile  tales  of  the  road  relieved  the  ennui  of  cor- 
porate pencil  pushers.  At  the  same  time,  his  "profesh"  persona  in 
The  Road  displayed  the  resilience,  hustle,  and  fluid  character  that 
the  emerging  consumer  culture  would  celebrate  and  reward. 

Aware  of  the  ironies  implicit  in  the  hobo  as  cultural  hero, 
Jack  London  never  quite  resolved  what  the  road  meant  for  him  or 
for  a  nation  that  was  rapidly  shedding  its  customary  sources  of 
identity.  When  he  returned  to  Oakland  in  the  early  fall  of  1 894,  he 
made  two  vows  that  foreshadowed  the  contradictions  of  his  storied 
career:  to  escape  poverty  by  writing  for  the  mass  market  (at  this  he 
would  succeed,  becoming  the  first  writer  to  earn  a  million  dollars 
for  his  work)  and  to  agitate  for  a  socialist  revolution. 

Joining  the  army  of  pencil  pushers  himself,  London  harnessed 
the  guile  and  grit  he  exhibited  on  the  road  to  satisfy  the  new  middle- 
class  enchantment  with  all  things  wild  and  uncivilized.  But  The  Road 
is  more  than  a  nostalgic  series  of  adventure  stories;  it  is  a  stand  in  a 
middle-class  culture  at  war  with  itself.  In  The  Road,  London  makes 
generous  use  of  subcultural  slang,  which  he  translates  clearly  within 
the  text,  providing  readers  with  a  new  insider  language  (punk,  bum, 
ditch,  nerve,  handout).  As  if  to  compensate  for  his  strivings  as  a 
"vendor  of  brains"  (London's  term  for  his  trade),  he  embraces  col- 
lective emancipation  for  his  class,  a  vision  of  authentic  community 
and  an  integrated  self  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  pursuing. 

The  road  was  part  of  this  pursuit,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Americans  followed  London  down  the  hobo  path,  either  as  riders 
or  as  readers,  gives  measure  of  the  crisis  that  attended  the  nation's 
rise  to  industrial  supremacy.    U 

Todd  DePastino  is  the  author  of  Citizen  Hobo:  How  A  Century  Of  Homeless- 
ness  Shaped  America  (2003).  His  essay  is  from  the  introduction  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  The  Road  by  Jack  London.  Copyright  ©  2006  by  Rutgers,  The  State 

University.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Rutgers  University  Press.  The  book  may 
be  ordered  at  a  discount  from  the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


NECESSITY 

by  Jim  Barry  '66 

He  put  aside  his  hat,  gloves,  wallet,  and  cell  phone.  The  next  24  hours  would  be  a  lesson  in  homelessness 


On  a  raw  afternoon  in  February  2005,  I  entered  St.  Francis 
House,  a  day  shelter  near  the  Boston  Common.  I  passed 
through  its  doors  regularly,  but  always  before  as  a  trustee  attending 
monthly  board  meetings.  This  time,  I  was  part  of  the  crowd  of 
homeless  men  and  women  who  were  there  for  a  hot  meal.  It  was 
nearly  1:00,  and  I  had  not  eaten  in  15  hours.  I  wondered  if  any  of 
the  employees  would  recognize  me.  But  none  did.  I  was  now  one 
among  hundreds,  invisible. 


In  the  cafeteria  line  beside  me,  a  man  stared  down  at  the  floor 
tiles,  his  brow  furrowed  as  if  he  were  solving  a  puzzle.  He  wore  a 
plastic  bag  around  his  head  and  a  tattered  hooded  gray  coat.  The 
New  Balance  sneakers  on  his  feet  were  long  past  their  running  days. 
Hunched  over,  he  mumbled,  "I  wish  I  could  find  the  two  people  who 
born  me,  'cause  I'd  kill  them."  Nobody  else  said  much.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  surprising  silence  in  the  room.  As  I  looked  around,  most  peo- 
ple were  waiting  with  their  heads  down.  Many  seemed  asleep. 
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The  Jerry  McAuley  Water  Street  Mission,  New  York  City 


Lunch  that  day  was  Swedish  meatballs,  mashed  potatoes,  buns, 
and  a  Devil  Dog  for  dessert.  With  my  tray  full,  I  found  a  table  with 
one  seat  left.  No  one  looked  up  from  eating  as  I  sat  down.  No  one 
spoke.  When  I  asked  what  time  breakfast  was  the  next  day,  no  one 
answered. 

AFTER    LUNCH,    KEEPING    OUT    OF    THE    COLD    BECAME    MY 

goal.  I  remembered  that  St.  Francis  House  had  a  mezzanine  where 
guests  could  sit,  and  I  went  in  and  found  an  empty  plastic  chair. 
There  were  some  50  other  people  in  this  space,  and  the  same  over- 
whelming quiet  as  in  the  cafeteria.  Next  to  me  sat  a  distinguished- 
looking  man,  gray  bearded  and  impeccably  dressed  in  a  black  over- 
coat, red  stocking  hat,  and  matching  red  gloves.  He  began  to  bellow 
in  rhythmic,  mellow  tones,  "Jesus  Christ  loves  me,  cops  are  rats, 
and  rats  like  D-Con.  Why  won't  they  let  me  sleep  on  the  grass? 
Always  harassing  me.  Never  married.  No.  I  never  married."  Across 
from  him  a  motherly  looking  middle-aged  woman  was  staring  at  a 
young  puffy-eyed  pregnant  woman. 

"Get  off  the  coke,"  she  said  to  the  young  woman.  "It's  hurting 
your  baby." 

The  mezzanine  closed  at  2:45,  so  all  of  us  moved  into  the  cold.  I 
had  lined  up  a  place  to  sleep,  at  a  veterans'  shelter  near  City  Hall, 
but  its  doors  wouldn't  open  until  5:00. 1  spotted  the  man  who  mum- 


bled about  killing  his  parents  and  asked  him  where  he  was  sleeping 
that  night.  "On  the  island,"  he  muttered. 

"How  far  away?"  I  asked. 

"Have  to  walk  an  hour  to  check  in." 

"Is  it  safe  there?" 

"People  fight  sometimes."  He  continued  ambling  down 
Boylston  Street.  Unsure  of  where  to  go,  I  followed.  Feeling  some- 
how connected  to  him  I  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  be  all  right?"  No 
response.  I  asked  again.  He  shuffled  off,  blending  with  the  gray  of 
the  streets.  I  was  on  my  own. 

I  wandered  the  city,  poking  into  shops,  without  checkbook  or 
wallet.  My  left  knee  throbbed  painfully — an  injury  from  the  previ- 
ous week's  aerobics  class.  I  remembered  seeing  benches  in  the  T 
station  at  Filene's  Basement,  but  the  seats  turned  out  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  token  turnstile.  I  passed  my  stockbroker's  office  on 
Broad  Street  and  thought  about  going  in,  but  was  too  embarrassed. 
Head  down,  no  longer  looking  at  passersby,  I  kept  walking. 

Finally,  at  5:00  (by  the  watch  I'd  neglected  to  take  off),  I  signed 
in  at  the  veterans'  shelter.  The  cafeteria  was  a  large,  sterile-looking 
room  with  a  dozen  or  so  tables  and  uncomfortable  plastic  chairs.  A 
slight,  tightly  wound  guy  sat  down  beside  me;  I  could  smell  the 
tobacco  on  him.  "How  you  doin'  man?"  he  asked.  Before  I  could 
open  my  mouth,  he  started  a  rapid  staccato:  "I'm  Danny.  Get  a  cot 
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yet?  Life  is  great,  just  came  by  to  see  if  my  old  friends  are  doing 
okay.  Lived  here  for  about  six  months.  On  my  own  now.  Live  with 
my  mother.  Doing  great.  You  a  Vietnam  vet?  I  did  two  tours  in 
Nam."  He  pointed  to  his  forehead,  then  his  neck.  "I  got  scars  to 
prove  it.  Got  them  on  my  hands  too.  Hey,  I  did  better  than  my 
buddy,  at  least.  I  came  home.  Waiting  for  disability  from  the  VA. 
The  bastards.  Live  with  my  mother.  Wife  divorced  me  nine  years 
ago.  Said  she  couldn't  take  it  anymore.  I'm  bipolar.  Feel  great." 

"Do  you  take  your  meds?"  I  asked. 

"No,  been  off  them  for  years,  feel  great,  much  better  since  I 
stopped.  I've  been  off  the  booze  too.  I  tell  you,  my  kid  started  with 
that  stuff.  Told  him  I'd  kick  his  ass  if  he  didn't  get  off  it.  Know 
what?  He's  straight.  Doing  good.  You  got  kids?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  five,"  I  replied. 

"Five,"  he  laughed.  "Leave  the  old  lady  alone,  will  you?  Going  out- 
side for  a  butt.  You  want  one?"  No  chance  to  reply.  "See  ya,"  he  said. 

I  joined  the  line  of  men  forming  for  dinner.  Soon  I  had  a  tray  of 
shepherd's  pie,  fruit  cocktail,  a  roll,  Kool-Aid,  and  an  oatmeal 
cookie  (one  per  guest).  After  dinner  there  was  an  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meeting  on  one  side  of  the  room.  Employees  swept  up 
and  the  rest  of  us  waited  around  as  men  told  horrific  personal  sto- 
ries. Then  another  line,  this  one  for  a  clean  sheet  and  pillowcase. 
The  first  men  through  set  up  army-style  cots  in  the  cafeteria's  far 
corners,  as  if  to  gain  protection  on  two  sides,  at  least.  Why?  My 
mind  started  to  race;  I'd  heard  stories  of  assaults  in  shelters.  I 
looked  for  a  reassuring  face  and  settled  on  a  heavyset  man  who 
appeared  to  be  about  25.  He  was  dressed  in  black  jeans,  a  black 
jacket,  and  a  black  stocking  hat,  and  the  day  before  I  would  have 
stayed  clear  of  him  on  the  street.  But  he  seemed  calm  and  self-con- 
tained and  I  walked  over  and  stood  near  him  quietly  until  he  noticed 
me.  "Is  it  safe  here?"  I  asked  timidly. 

"Sure.  You'll  be  okay."  He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "First 
time  here,  man?  Vietnam?"  he  asked.  Then  he  added,  "I  did  Iraq. 
Get  your  sheets.  I'll  help  you  set  up."  He  unfolded  my  cot.  Relieved, 
I  thanked  him.  "No  problem,  man." 

I  wondered  about  the  people  around  me.  Nothing  was  easy  for 
them.  They  waited,  they  walked,  they  hungered.  For  me,  this  would 
be  a  24-hour  experience;  begun  that  morning,  it  would  end  the 
next.  How  long  would  it  be  for  them?  As  I  listened  to  conversations 
around  me,  I  realized  that  many  of  these  men  worked,  but  they 
didn't  make  enough  to  pay  rent.  One  talked  about  holding  down  a 
30-hour-a-week  job  at  McDonald's  and  living  in  a  car  before  he 
came  into  the  shelter. 

A  man  sitting  on  the  cot  next  to  mine  was  munching  microwave 
popcorn,  and  the  smell  drove  me  crazy.  I  had  to  have  some.  He 
directed  me  to  the  vending  machines  at  the  shelter's  entrance  and 
soon  I  was  staring  at  popcorn  bags  tucked  behind  a  protective  glass 
shield.  Two  men  in  their  mid-twenties  came  up.  They  were  talking 
about  the  classes  they  were  taking  at  UMass-Boston.  I  asked  how 
they  liked  their  courses.  One  said,  "Great,  man,  I  love  my  professor, 
he's  cool."  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  had  once  taught  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  but  he  probably  would  have  thought  I  was 
delusional.  The  other,  perhaps  sensing  my  discomfort,  said, 
"Hungry,  man?" 

"No,"  I  lied. 

"Want  my  candy  bar,  my  chips?"  he  asked.  I  grabbed  the  chips. 


Why  the  kindness?  I  was  beginning  to  admire  the  men  around  me. 
They  seemed  to  take  care  of  one  another. 

The  cafeteria  was  filling  with  cots.  There  must  have  been  1 50  of 
them.  By  8:45,  many  men  were  already  asleep.  I  drifted  off  but  was 
soon  awakened.  Beside  me  I  heard  someone  say,  "Mike,  you  have 
got  to  control  your  anger.  It's  going  to  get  you  in  trouble."  I  tossed 
and  turned  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

When  the  overhead  fluorescent  lights  were  flipped  on  at  5:15 
a.m.,  I  woke  up  for  good.  People  were  already  lining  up  for  break- 
fast. Danny  was  standing  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me.  He  seemed 
embarrassed  to  see  me.  Wasn't  he  living  at  his  mother's  place? 

SIX  A.M.,   AND   I   WAS   BACK   ON   THE   STREET.   IT  WAS   DARK. 

The  wind  numbed  my  face.  I  decided  to  make  my  way  to  St.  Francis 
House.  But  I  came  upon  the  Parker  House,  a  hotel  where  my  wife 
and  I  had  stayed  several  times.  The  lobby  was  full  of  comfortable 
chairs,  and  I  couldn't  resist  a  chance  to  sit.  The  bell  captain 
appeared.  He  asked,  "Can  I  help  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I'm  fine,  just  catching  my  breath." 

"Are  you  a  guest  here?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  but  I  have  stayed  here  several  times."  I  added,  somewhat 
pathetically,  "My  brother  even  got  married  here." 

Taking  pity  on  me,  I  suppose,  he  said,  "Stay  a  few  minutes,  but 
then  you  will  have  to  move  on."  I  thanked  him  for  the  respite.  Several 
minutes  later,  I  could  see  him  approaching  from  the  other  end  oi  the 
lobby.  So  as  not  to  embarrass  either  one  of  us,  I  quietly  slipped  out 
the  door. 

My  needs  had  become  very  basic:  warmth,  rest,  food.  St. 
Francis  House  was  a  few  blocks  further.  The  chairs  inside  weren't 
like  those  at  the  Parker  House,  but  at  least  I  wouldn't  be  cold.  When 
I  got  there,  people  were  waiting  in  line  on  the  sidewalk.  I  was  tired 
of  waiting  in  line.  I  pulled  on  the  door,  but  it  was  locked.  Inside,  the 
security  guards  were  casually  conversing  with  one  another.  I 
pounded  on  the  door.  Someone  nearby  said  to  me,  "Relax  man,  it 
doesn't  open  'til  seven."  I  hustled  over  to  the  Chinatown  T  station, 
and  two  flights  down  I  stood  outside  the  token  booth  for  warmth. 
Passengers  came  and  went.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  me. 

Right  at  7:00  1  returned  to  the  shelter.  Many  people  from  the 
day  before  were  there — the  man  in  the  red  gloves,  the  puffy-faced 
pregnant  woman,  the  man  who  wanted  to  kill  his  parents.  The 
breakfast  line  didn't  seem  to  be  moving.  Someone  in  the  kitchen 
called  upstairs  for  another  server.  A  second  call  was  made. 
Hesitantly,  I  moved  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

"I'm  a  board  member,"  I  said.  "Can  I  help?"  The  cook  gave  me  a 
quizzical  look.  Again  I  said,  "I'm  really  a  board  member  here.  Can 
I  help  you  serve?"  The  cook  replied,  "Wash  your  hands."  Soon  I  was 
doling  out  oatmeal  and  oranges. 

At  first  I  didn't  talk  or  even  look  at  the  guests.  After  a  while  I 
started  to  engage  them.  "Thanks  for  coming.  Have  a  nice  day."  I  felt 
better  having  something  to  do,  but  was  soon  relieved  of  my  duties. 
I  thanked  the  cook.  He  searched  my  face  and  said,  "What  did  you 
say  your  name  was?"    H 

Jim  Barry  '66  taught  leadership  and  ethics  at  the  United  States  Naval 

Academy  from  1989  to  1996.  He  lives  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  and  devel- 
ops real  estate  in  Boston. 
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Abstracts 


Recent  faculty  writings 


Klee's  way 


When  Billy  didn't  meet  Reinhold 


"Despite  frequent  comparisons  between  his  art  and  that  of  children,"  the 
Swiss-born  modernist  Paul  Klee  (1879-1940)  "was  not  childish,"  observes 
Martha  Bayles,  a  professor  in  the  A&S  Honors  Program,  writing  in  the 

August  21,  2006,  issue  of  the  Weekly 
Standard.  The  occasion  for  her  article 
was  the  exhibition  Paul  Klee  and 
America,  at  the  Menil  Collection  in 
Houston,  Texas,  until  January  28. 


Before  the  evangelist  Billy  Graham's  1957  crusade  in  New  York  City,  Reinhold 
Niebuhr— longtime  New  Yorker  and  liberal  theologian— editorialized  that 
Graham's  appearance  (he  was  renting  Madison  Square  Garden)  would  enable 
every  prejudice  that  "enlightened"  individuals  might  have  about  religion. 
Writing  in  the  July/August  2006  issue  of  Books  &  Culture,  Andrew  S.  Finstuen,  a 
staff  member  at  the  Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and  American  Public  Life,  probes 
the  tensions  between  the  two  men,  both  icons  of  1950s  Protestant  Christianity. 

Niebuhr,  writes  Finstuen,  faulted  Graham's  evangelism  for  providing  "sim- 
ple answers  to  complex  questions  of  social  order  and  justice."  But  Niebuhr  also 
acknowledged  that  "the  'pietistic  evangelist'  had  a  contribution  to  make"  in 
ministering  to  those  with  "pressing  personal,  moral,  and  religious  perplexities." 

Finstuen  finds  Niebuhr  unfair  in  his  censure  of  Graham:  "Not  only  did  he 
reveal  himself  to  be  somewhat  territorial  during  Graham's  New  York  City  cru- 
sade"—he  declined  a  meeting  offered  by  Graham  — "but  he  had  clearly  not  read 
Graham's  work  carefully,  if  at  all."  In  an  "exchange"  on  racism,  Niebuhr  wrote  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  condemn  prejudice,  as  Graham  had  done;  the  Christian  must 
see  and  repent  of  his  complicity  in  the  sin  and  pursue  a  "whole-souled  effort  to 
give  the  Negro  neighbor  his  full  due."  Graham's  response,  in  a  Life  magazine  arti- 
cle, was  dismissed  by  Niebuhr  as  "incomplete."  But  if  Niebuhr  was  tendentious, 
says  Finstuen,  Graham  was  forgiving:  "When  Dr.  Niebuhr  makes  his  criticisms 
about  me,"  he  said  in  an  interview,  "I  study  them,  for  I  have  respect  for  them." 

"The  Prophet  and  the  Evangelist,"  online  at  www.christianitytoday.com 


Bad  fences 


A  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
influential  German  art  school  Bauhaus 
from  1921  to  1930,  Klee  was  one  of  the 
artists  featured  in  a  four-year,  650-work 
traveling  exhibition  of  "degenerate 
art"  commissioned  by  Nazi  Propaganda 
Minister  Joseph  Goebbels  in  1937. 
Seventeen  of  Klee's  pieces,  notes 
Bayles,  "were  included  as  examples  of 
'idiotic  art'  spewed  out  by  a  'primitive' 
mind  mired  in  'disorder'  and  'confu- 
sion.'" Bayles  continues,  "Both  Stalin 
and  Hitler  hated  abstraction  and  loved 
representational  realism.  Because  of 
this,  abstraction  got  a  good  rap  after 
the  war,  realism  a  bad  one.  .  .  .  [And] 
today,  of  course,  the  art  market  has 
boomed  itself  into  senile  dementia,  with 
the  world's  number  one  artist  .  .  .  best 
known  for  his  1990s  installations  featur- 
ing animal  carcasses  and  maggots." 

Bayles  proposes  a  third  way  for  21st- 
century  art,  and  Klee,  who  worked 
between  abstraction  and  realism  in  paint- 
ings like  The  Twittering  Machine  (1922), 
Little  Regatta  (1922),  and  Arches  of  the  Bridge  Stepping  out  of  Line  (1937)  is 
her  torchbearer.  Most  of  the  art  in  the  "degenerate"  show,  she  points  out, 
was  not  pure  abstraction  but  offered  distortions  of  reality— expressionism, 
cubism,  fauvism.  "Why  did  the  Nazis  make  such  a  fuss  about  art  that  was 
neither  fully  abstract  nor  fully  representational?"  asks  Bayles:  Could  it  be 
because  the  general  public  enjoys  such  art,  she  writes,  even  as  it  is  frus- 
trated by  purely  abstract  work?  Provided  with  the  slightest  hint  of  mean- 
ing, Bayles  writes,  "most  of  us  will  accept,  even  relish,  large  amounts  of 
what  the  Nazis  dubbed  'distortion.'  Especially  if  it  looks  beautiful." 

"Klee's  Craft,"  online  at  Bayles's  blog,  www.artsjournal.com/popcorn 


Last  summer,  Congress  passed  immigration 
reform  bills  mandating  that  hundreds  of  miles 
of  physical  barriers  be  added  to  the  existing 
125  miles  of  fence  along  the  2,000-mile 
U.S.-Mexico  border.  But  in  the  political  con- 
troversy over  the  fence,  says  Peter  Skerry,  a 
political  science  professor,  "few  have  bothered 
to  consider  the  mundane,  physical  details  of 
the  fence  itself."  In  the  September/October 

2006  issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  Skerry  describes  the  existing  fence  as  a  "jerry-rigged  example  of  American  ingenuity"  that 
"reflects  ambivalence  about  immigration  [and]  the  competing  objectives  and  compromises"  of  America's  political  system. 

The  "primary"  border  fence,  built  out  of  horizontal  corrugated  steel  panels— military  surplus  from  the  Vietnam  War- 
extends  42  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Begun  in  1990,  it  averages  10  feet  in  height  and  is  not  topped  by  barbed 
wire  or  a  south-facing  flange,  for  fear  of  offending  Mexico.  A  "secondary"  fence,  mesh  set  in  concrete  rising  to  15  feet,  backs 
the  primary  fence  for  10.5  miles  along  a  heavily  populated  section  of  San  Diego  County.  "Border  Patrol  agents  report  that  indi- 
viduals routinely  manage  to  scramble  over  both  the  primary  and  secondary  fences  in  less  than  one  minute,"  writes  Skerry.  As 
one  Border  Patrol  officer  explained,  "The  fences  were  never  meant  to  be  more  than  a  filter." 

"The  primary  rationale  for  building  the  entire  border  fence,"  says  Skerry,  "was  never  about  stopping  illegal  immigrants. 
It  had  more  to  do  with  the  interdiction  of  illegal  drugs,  a  policy  goal  for  which  there  was  much  more  political  consensus." 
Thus,  the  fence's  form  in  eastern  San  Diego  County:  a  rail  barrier  "that  can  stop  a  drug  smuggler's  4x4  vehicle,  but  not  illegal 
aliens  on  foot."  Today,  "the  counter-drug  rationale  has  been  superseded  by  counterterrorism  .  .  .  [and]  once  again  immigration 
control  comes  in  second." 


"How  Not  to  Build  a  Fence,"  online  at  www.foreignpolicy.com 


-Paul  Voosen 


Lion-headed  door  knocker  (diameter  17.4  inches),  circa  11th  century 


ENTERPIEGE 


by  James  Morris 


le  art  of  the  Islamic  door 


AS  ANYONE  WHO  HAS  TRAVELED  EVEN  A  LITTLE  IN  THE 
_  Islamic  world  will  have  noticed,  a  door  is  not  just  a  door.  More 
often  than  not,  doors  are  only  the  outward,  visible  sign  of  a  resi- 
dence— highlighted  gateways  to  the  inner  courtyard  and  the  inti- 
mate, sacred  domain  of  the  family,  which  necessarily  remains  hidden 
from  the  everyday  business  of  the  outer,  social  world.  Doors,  then, 
are  the  architectural  equivalent  of  the  veil,  which  blocks  the  profane 
glance  but  is  transparent  to  the  purified  vision  of  the  heart.  For  wher- 
ever we  encounter  doors  in  Islamic  civilization,  they  always  repre- 
sent another  threshold,  the  liminal  space  between  the  outer, 
manifest  realm  of  creation  and  its  inner,  spiritual  reality  and  source. 
The  metaphysical  "keys"  to  that  doorway,  to  realizing  our 
essential  nature  as  reflection  of  the  divine,  are  tellingly  summa- 
rized, in  their  most  abstract  terms,  in  the  Islamic  phrases — repeat- 
ed many  times  each  day  in  prayer — that  are  carefully  inscribed 
around  the  door  knocker  above:  "In  the  Name  of  God,  the  All- 
Loving,  the  All-Compassionate"  (ascending  on  the  left);  and 
(descending  on  the  right)  the  profession  of  faith:  "I  witness  that  there 


is  no  God  but  God,  and  that  Muhammad  is  the  Messenger  of  God." 
The  first  phrase  summarizes  the  process  of  divine  "Cosmo- 
philia,"  that  all-encompassing  divine  Love  that  brings  the  cosmos 
into  being  at  every  instant;  while  the  second  phrase  is  meant  to 
remind  us  of  the  all-encompassing  divine  Compassion  that  has 
provided  all  humanity,  through  the  many  prophets  and  messengers, 
with  those  revealed  pathways  leading  to  the  full  recognition  and 
active  realization  of  that  divine  Love.  Both  keys  are  beautifully 
summed  up  in  the  memorable  divine  Saying:  "I  was  a  hidden 
Treasure,  and  I  loved  to  be  known;  so  I  created  creation — and 
humanity — so  that  I  might  be  known." 

Practically  speaking,  what  first  awakens  in  us  that  realization  of 
the  divine  Beauty  is  above  all  its  expression  in  the  world  of  nature, 
a  realm  constantly  evoked  in  the  familiar  Qur'anic  symbolism  of 
the  wonders  of  the  heavens;  the  water  of  divine  life;  the  fountains, 
greenery,  flowers,  breezes,  and  perfumes  of  Paradise;  the  lite-sus- 
taining blessings  of  the  animal  world;  and,  above  all,  the  constant 
presence  of  the  "Friends  of  God,"  or  saints.  Thus,  a  key  spiritual 
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function  ot  all  Islamic  arts  is  to  evoke  each  soul's  awareness  of  the 
divine  Presence,  of  the  divine  Names  that  shape  and  inform  every 
moment  of  our  existence  and  perception. 

That  awakening  to  the  divine  Beauty  and  presence  marks  only 
the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  journey.  The  next  stage — the  natural 
human  response  to  that  universal  Beauty  and  the  transforming  love 
it  engenders — is  the  ongoing  challenge  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
action  and  creativity.  Each  human  being  is  challenged  to  discover 
how  to  mirror,  express,  and  communicate  that  beauty  and  aware- 
ness in  life,  from  the  mundane  requirements  of  social  existence  to 
the  heights  of  spiritual  devotion.  In  the  Qur'an,  that  call  to  the 
sacralization  of  all  existence  is  summed  up  in  the  central  spiritual 
virtue  of  ihsdn,  a  pregnantly  untranslatable  term  that  means  the 
active,  spiritually  effective  realization  of  what  is  simultaneously 
both  good  and  beautiful,  in  every  area  of  life. 

Over  more  than  a  millennium,  and  from  Spain  to  China,  this 


insistence  on  ihsdn,  on  the  "beautiful-sacralization"  of  all  our  exis- 
tence, was  creatively  expressed  not  just  in  "fine  arts"  and  luxury 
goods,  but  in  the  utilitarian  crafts  and  everyday  articles  of  life.  This 
particular  door  knocker  strikingly  underlines  the  lesson.  For  it  comes 
not  from  what  we  today  think  of  as  an  "Islamic"  land,  but  from  feud- 
ing Norman  kingdoms  of  11th-  or  12th-century  Italy  and  Sicily, 
from  cities  in  which — despite  ongoing  Crusades  and  cycles  of  violent 
upheaval — Muslims  and  Christians  managed  to  forge  a  remarkably 
cosmopolitan,  trans-Mediterranean  civilization  whose  creations 
survive,  not  just  in  works  of  beauty  but  in  words,  foods,  architecture, 
philosophy,  science,  and  medicine  that  we  take  for  granted,  n 

James  Morris,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College,  is  the  author  of  The 
Reflective  Heart:  Discovering  Spiritual  Intelligence  in  the  Meccan  Illumi- 
nations (2005).  His  essay  is  adapted  from  remarks  prepared  for  the  audio 
tour  of  Cosmophilia,  an  exhibition  at  the  McMullen  Museum  through  2006. 


HONEYMOON  SNAPSHOT:  DIPTYCH 

By  Suzanne  Matson 


Dorothy  Donnellan,  1930-2006 


Bermuda  sunning  in  golden-green  maillot, 
she  slips  straps  artfully  off  white 
shoulders,  inviting  us  to  linger  on 
the  beauty  of  a  molded  clavicle. 

Dorothy  Donnellan  — a  starlet's  name  — 
the  new  "Mrs."  attached  like  a  charm 
to  the  woman  slowly  burning  pink 
in  the  direct,  unfiltered  honeymoon  sun. 

After  dusk:  a  dinner  dress,  something 
chiffon  from  the  side-zippered,  full-skirted 
fifties;  wedding  pearls,  and  a  quick  brush 
through  a  cap  of  gamine  curls.  Soon 

enough  will  come  tented  gingham  and  seven 
children,  as  annual  as  begonias. 
She'll  still  sunbathe  when  she  can,  on  webbed 
backyard  chaise,  amid  the  thronging  shouts. 

Five  decades  hence,  those  children  will  attend  her. 
Daughters  will  compose  her  in  beige  and  pearls. 
She'll  be  lovely.  She'll  be  gone.  But 
now?  Bermuda  sunning  in  golden  green, 

in  island  shimmer,  her  manicured  morning  waits. 
Seabirds  cry,  her  bracelet  clinks,  ice  melts. 
Held  closely  in  his  frame,  she  closes  eyes- 
Beauty,  imagining  its  own  demise. 


II. 

See  you  standing  there,  careful  not  to 

cast  a  shadow,  aligning  the  Brownie. 

You  are  deliberate  in  all  things, 

this,  too,  as  you  float  me  in  your  glass  square, 

brand  new  aquarium  fish.  Oh,  I  am 

yours,  we  have  sealed  it,  wedding  ring  and  bracelet 

encircling  me.  And  now  you  document  our  idyll, 

you  who  are  incapable  of  leisure,  can  only  pace, 

plan,  find  two-day-old  news  of  home 

to  study  like  the  facts  of  a  new  case. 

I'll  pretend  I  don't  know  what 

you're  doing  there,  fiddling  to  move  the  strap 

out  of  the  lens-eye,  framing  me 

on  the  diagonal.  I  can  vacation, 

can  vacate,  eyes  closed 

as  if  I'll  never  need  to  be  anywhere  else  again. 

Don't  think  I  don't  know  where  we're  headed:  the  draperies,  the  dishes, 

the  meals.  Take  the  picture.  Who  knows  when  my  hair 

will  be  giving  off  sparks  like  these  again?  Somewhere, 

sometime,  we'll  fish  the  photo  out  of  a  box 

and  I'll  laugh  and  say,  Oh,  that? 

What  would  you  call 

the  green  of  this  swimsuit? 

The  salesgirl  said  pea  green  but  that  only  showed 

what  she  knew.  It's  the  sky  before  electricity. 

Olives  in  a  martini. 

Acid  green. 

Take  the  picture.  I  know  what's  coming. 

I  want  the  proof. 


Suzanne  Matson  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College.  Her  latest  book  is  The  Tree-Sitter  (2006),  a  novel. 
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Women  in 
Support  of 
Boston  College 


Over  the  past  year,  the  Council  for 
Women  of  Boston  College  has  orga- 
nized a  series  of  career  networking  ses- 
sions for  students  and  young  alumnae 
that  demonstrate  the  group's  commit- 
ment to  enhancing  the  role  of  women  in 
the  life  of  the  University.  The  Beginning 
the  Journey  events  are  among  the 
Council's  most  successful  initiatives,  with 
several  hundred  students  and  alumnae  in 
attendance  at  this  year's  sessions  in  March 
and  October  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  DC. 

Held  for  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools 
and  the  Law  School,  the  events  feature  a 
panel  discussion  of  topics  such  as  career 
path,  work-family  balance,  and  keys  to  suc- 
cess. Select  groups  of  junior  and  senior  un- 
dergraduate women  are  invited  to  attend, 
along  with  female  graduates  within  the  past 
15  years.  All  of  the  panelists  are  leaders  in 
their  chosen  field.  The  recent  Law  School 
panel,  for  example,  featured  Joan  Lukey  JD 
'74,  the  recipient  of  the  2006  Alumni  Award 
of  Excellence  for  Law,  and  was  moderated  by 
Lauren  Stiller  Rikleen  '79,  the  2005  award 
winner.  Other  participants  at  this  fall's  Arts 
&  Sciences  and  Carroll  School  sessions  in- 
cluded executives  from  Fidelity  Investments, 
State  Street,  and  Bank  of  America. 

"I  attended  the  Arts  &  Sciences  Beginning 
the  Journey  event  this  fall  and  found  it  a 
great  way  to  make  connections  that  will  be 
useful  to  me  throughout  my  professional 
career,"  says  Frances  Macias-Phillips  '07. 
"I'm  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish these  connections  while  at  BC  and  to 


Council  for  Women  members  Cynthia  Egan  '78,  Kathleen  McCillycuddy  NC  '71,  and  Ann  Riley  Finck 
'66,  with  Beginning  the  Journey  keynote  speaker  Dr.  Elsa-Grace  V.  Giardina,  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Columbia  University  (second  from  left). 


take  advantage  of  alumnae  advice  as  I  pre- 
pare for  the  future." 

The  commitment  to  actively  engage  cur- 
rent students  in  alumni  programming  is 
central  to  the  Council's  mission.  Evidence 
of  this  commitment  can  be  found  in  this 
year's  establishment  of  the  Council's  first 
Student  Advisory  Board,  consisting  of  nine 
members  of  the  classes  of  2006  to  2009, 
who  represent  the  voice  of  today's  women 
undergraduates. 

"To  be  successful,  we  have  to  ensure  we 
are  engaging  young  alumnae  and  students 
in  our  programs.  The  Beginning  the  Jour- 
ney events  have  been  a  particularly  effective 
tool  for  bringing  together  the  various 
groups  that  the  Council  seeks  to  serve," 
notes  Donna  M.  Morris  '81,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Council  for  Women. 

Founded  in  2002,  the  Council  for  Women 
is  dedicated  to  enhancing  opportunities  for 
alumnae  to  engage  with  one  another  and  to 


offer  multi-faceted  support  for  the  Universi- 
ty. One  of  its  most  recent  initiatives  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  Associates 
Program,  which  seeks  to  involve  a  new 
group  of  alumnae  volunteers  as  mentors 
and  networking  resources. 

In  an  effort  to  document  the  role  that 
women  have  played  throughout  Boston  Col- 
lege history,  the  Council  last  spring  com- 
pleted a  documentary  film  detailing  the  par- 
ticipation by  women  from  the  University's 
earliest  decades.  The  film  traces  women's 
involvement  beginning  with  the  fundrais- 
ing  efforts  of  the  Philomatheia  Club,  which 
helped  transform  the  physical  layout  of  BC 
and  guaranteed  its  success  during  the  First 
World  War.  The  film  can  be  purchased  on 
DVD  at  the  Bookstore. 

For  more  information  about  the  Council 
for  Women,  visit  their  Website, 
www.bc.edu/councilforwomen,  or  send  an 
e-mail  to  cwbc@bc.edu. 
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Travel  Program  Takes  Off 


If  you  ask  Boston  College  French 
Professor  Ourida  Mostefai  what  makes 
the  Dordogne  region  of  southwestern 
France  so  special,  you  are  likely  to  hear  of 
the  legendary  shrines  of  Rocamadour, 
carved  into  sharp  cliffs  and  inspiring  nearly 
nine  centuries'  worth  of  pilgrimages. 
Thanks  to  the  recent  revitalization  of  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Travel  Program,  BC 
alumni  now  have  the  opportunity  to  view  the 
shrines  in  April  with  Mostefai.  In  addition  to 
the  Dordogne  trip,  Boston  College  is  offer- 
ing a  wide  array  of  domestic  and  internation- 
al destinations  ranging  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Norwegian  fjords  to  a 
weeklong  adventure  in  Rome. 

BC's  Alumni  Travel  Program  provides 
alumni  with  the  chance  to  reconnect  with 
classmates  and  meet  new  friends  while  ex- 
ploring lands  rich  in  culture  and  history.  The 
experience  is  intended  to  mesh  learning 
with  pleasure,  understanding  with  adven- 


ture. Trip  planners  hope  to  send  a  Boston 
College  faculty  member  on  each  trip  to  pro- 
vide the  historical  and  social  context  of  the 
locale. 

Later  next  spring,  Arts  &  Sciences  Profes- 
sor Mark  O'Connor  will  accompany  alumni 
on  a  trip  through  the  heart  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. Starting  in  Budapest,  the  journey  will 
take  travelers  through  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Poland  with  their  soaring  cathedral  tow- 
ers, ornate  Baroque  churches,  and  lush  val- 
leys and  forests. 

Subsequent  opportunities  throughout  the 
year  will  allow  alumni  to  travel  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the 
Boston  College  Alumni  Travel  program  toll- 
free  at  800-886-9895  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
alumnitravel@bc.edu.  More  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  upcoming  trips  can  be  found 
on  BC's  Alumni  Travel  homepage  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/travel. 


A  BC  Outpost  in  the  West 


Stretching  south  all  the  way  from  the 
Oregon  border  to  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Boston  College's  alumni  chapter  in 
Northern  California  is  flourishing  under 
the  leadership  of  two  energetic  women. 

Led  by  Lisa  Millora  '99,  MA  '01  and  Is- 
abelle  Boone  '03,  the  Northern  California 
Chapter  has  continued  to  engage  the  alum- 
ni community  in  the  area  with  an  abun- 
dance of  program  offerings — from  service 
to  spiritual  to  social.  In  the  past  year  alone, 
the  chapter  has  held  several  community  ser- 
vice projects,  teaming  with  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity, local  churches,  and  Rebuilding  To- 
gether, a  non-profit  organization  dedicated 
to  rebuilding  homes  in  low-income  areas. 

This  renewal  of  service  was  important  to 
Millora  and  Boone  when  they  assumed 
chapter  leadership.  "Community  service — 
being  men  and  women  for  others — was  in- 
grained in  me  at  BC,"  says  Millora.  'And  Is- 
abelle  and  I  wanted  to  continue  that  tradi- 
tion." 

"We  find  that  service  activities  attract  the 
most  alumni,"  says  Boone.  "Service  is  the 
passion  of  BC's  alumni.  People  want  to 
help." 

In  addition  to  service  projects,  the  chapter 
offers  dozens  of  social  and  cultural  activi- 


ties that  appeal  to  the  more  than  3,000 
alumni  in  the  area.  Recent  outings  included 
a  historical  walking  tour  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  inaugural  annual  BC  family  picnic 
that  drew  more  than  50  alumni,  friends, 
and  family  members. 

Millora  says  that  BC's  move  to  the  ACC  in 
athletics  certainly  has  boosted  participation 
in  chapter  events.  "With  the  move  to  the 
ACC,"  says  Millora,  "young  alumni  have 
been  much  more  active  in  participating  in 
game  watches,  and  this  builds  a  sense  of 
community." 

According  to  both  Boone  and  Millora,  the 
values  and  principles  they  learned  while  at 
BC  are  very  important  to  them.  When  Mil- 
lora moved  to  California,  a  transplanted 
East  Coaster,  she  began  attending  chapter 
events  to  find  a  community  where  these  val- 
ues were  upheld  and  to  find  a  good  network 
of  people.  When  a  vacancy  in  leadership 
emerged  in  2005,  both  women  decided  to 
step  in  and  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
their  chapter. 

"We  had  the  sense  that  people  didn't 
have  time  to  create  direct  service  opportu- 
nities for  themselves  for  the  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia area,  and  we  wanted  to  do  that," 
says  Millora. 
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phoenix,  az,  Martin  S.  Ridge  '6y 

los  angeles,  ca,  Harry  R.  Hirshorn  '8g 

orange  county,  ca,  Sue  Vranich  '82  and 

Sue  Westover  '84 

northern  California,  lsabelle  Boone  '03 

and  Lisa  Millora  'gg,  MA  '01 

fairfield  county,  ct,  Dave  Telep  'g6 

hartford,  ct,  Marco  Pace  '93 

Denver,  co,  Michael  Garnsey  'g^ 

Washington,  dc,  Bob  Emmett  'g8 

miami,  fl,  DJ  Cannava  'go 

southwest  Florida,  Christopher  K. 
Heaslip  '86 

central  Florida,  Anthony  'g8  and  Carrie 
Conti  'g8 

palm  beach,  fl,  Michael  DiForio  'g8 

and  Richard  Ewing  'g8 

sarasota,  fl,  William  F.  Hackett  '66 

tampa  bay,  fl,  Cam  Van  Noord  'y6 

Atlanta,  ga,  Mike  Romaniello  'go 

Chicago,  il,  Charles  Rego  'gi 

Indianapolis,  in,  Stephen  E.  Ferrucci  '8y, 
JD'go 

Portland,  me,  Vincent  J.  Kloskowski,  III 
'g6 

boston,  ma,  John  R.  Craven  'g6  and 

Kimberly  O'Neil  'gy 

cape  cod,  ma,  Matthew  Flaherty  53 

western  Massachusetts,  Robert  T. 
Crowley,  Jr.  '70 

Minneapolis,  mn,  Roshan  Rajkumar  'g^ 

st.  louis,  mo,  Jack  Stapleton  'y8 

charlotte,  nc,  Christopher  Kubala  'gj, 
MBA  '00 

Manchester,  nh,  Vin  Wenners  '6y 

new  jersey,  Michael  Nyklewicz  '86 

northeastern  new  york,  Nancy 
Spadaro  Bielawa  '85 

new  york,  ny,  Dineen  Riviezzo  '8g  and 

R.  Michael  Wirin  '8g 

Westchester  county,  ny,  Stephen 
Prostano  'yg 

Cleveland,  oh,  Renee  Gorski  Morgan  'gy 

Philadelphia,  pa,  John  G.  Sherlock  '8y 

western  Pennsylvania,  Brian  'gz  and 
Suzi  Walters  'gi 

rhode  island,  Matthew  McConnell  'g8 

Seattle,  wa,  Arnold  Sookram  'gi 

Wisconsin,  Andrew  G.  Docktor  '86 

great  Britain,  Daiyll  Coates  '00 

Greece,  Dave  Krupinski  '88 
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1929-1932 
1934, 1938 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 

825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 

1933 

Correspondent:  William  M.  Hogan  Jr. 

Brookhaven,  A-305 

Lexington,  MA  02421;  781-863-8359 

J935 

Correspondent:  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
286  Adams  Street 
Milton,  MA  02186 

The  able-bodied  survivors  had  their  second 
annual  reunion  at  poolside  in  Milton  with 
the  usual  lobster  rolls  and  champagne.  Pre- 
sent were  Dib  Destefano,  Bill  Hannan,  Bob 
Huddy,  and  your  correspondent.  Walter 
Sullivan  was  supposed  to  be  with  us,  but  he 
had  to  cancel  at  the  last  minute.  •  On  a  sad 
note,  we  have  to  report  the  deaths  of  two 
more  classmates:  Tom  Ryan  on  June  26 
and  Joe  Kelley  on  July  26.  Tom  was  the 
most  outstanding  scientist  in  our  class.  As 
an  undergraduate,  he  spent  most  of  his  free 
time  in  the  labs.  He  earned  his  master's  de- 
gree in  biology  and  taught  at  the  College  for 
15  years  before  going  to  Salem  State,  where 
he  eventually  became  head  of  the  biology 
department.  Tom  was  happily  married  for 
33  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy, 
two  sons,  and  a  number  of  grandchildren. 
In  the  next  issue,  we  will  talk  about  Joe  Kel- 
ley 


1936 


Correspondent:  Joseph  P.  Keating 

24  High  Street 

Natick,  MA  01760;  508-653-4902 

Steve  Hart  is  in  the  Cedar  Hill  Health  Care 
Center  in  Randolph  recovering  from  recent 


surgery.  For  a  man  who  has  climbed  all 
4,000-foot  mountains  in  New  England, 
this  has  grounded  him  temporarily!  Hope 
he'll  be  up  and  about  soon.  •  In  mid-June  I 
had  the  chance  to  talk  with  Bob  Condon 
and  his  wife,  Rita,  up  in  Sugar  Hill,  NH. 
They  are  doing  well  and  are  enjoying  retire- 
ment. They  were  always  at  our  class  lun- 
cheons, and  we  miss  the  associations  that 
grow  out  of  those  luncheons.  •  Msgr. 
William  Fay  the  son  of  Kay  and  the  late 
Warren  Fay,  was  recently  named  pastor  of 
St.  Columbkille's  Church  in  Brighton. 
Prior  to  his  new  position,  he  was  general 
secretary  to  the  US  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  Washington,  DC.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  BC  is  an  active  partner  of 
St.  Columbkille's,  providing  support  for 
the  operation  of  the  school,  assisting  both 
financially  and  otherwise.  •  Over  the  Labor 
Day  weekend,  I  met  and  talked  with  the 
sons  of  our  late  classmate  Mark  Dalton, 
Tim  and  Mark  Jr.  It  was  a  good  chance  to 
reminisce  a  little  about  Mark,  especially 
about  our  Navy  days. 
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Correspondent:  Thomas  E.  Gaquin 

206  Corey  Street 

West  Roxbwy,  MA  02132;  617-325-2883 


1939 


Correspondent:  John  D.  Donovan 
jddboppa@graber.org 

12  Wessonville  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-4782 

Greetings  once  again!  The  good  news  is  that 
our  survival  rate  stays  up  there.  Happily, 
this  means  that  I  have  no  obituaries  to 
record.  The  less  good  news  is  that  my  mail, 
e-mail,  and  telephone  have  not  been  del- 
uged with  any  news  from  you  all.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  column  is  taking  up  less  and  less 
space  and  may  soon  disappear.  Any  news, 
brief  or  detailed,  will  be  appreciated.  For  ex- 
ample, Mary  and  I  just  returned  from  a 
wonderful  cruise  that  included  Rome, 
Dubrovnik,  Corfu,  Santorini,  Ephesus, 
Malta,  and  Mt.  Etna.  But  a  tourist  scare  in- 


tervened. At  the  German  inspection  station 
in  Frankfurt,  a  shoeless  Mary  was  taken 
aside,  and  her  toothpaste,  pills,  and  cosmet- 
ics were  thrown  into  a  dumpster  full  of  ter- 
rorist potentials.  I,  of  course,  was  clean!  Let 
me  assure  you  in  the  nonsinful  language  of 
the  1920s  that  I'm  not  fibbing!  Any  travel, 
family,  or  other  stories  from  any  of  you? 
Peace! 


I940 


Correspondent:  Sherman  Rogan 
34  Oak  Street 
Reading,  MA  01867 


1941 


Correspondent:  John  M.  Callahan 
3  Preacher  Road 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-698-2082 

Nick  Sottile,  our  class  president,  recently 
was  in  receipt  of  an  issue  of  The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine.  This  publication  is  a  product  of 
our  military  services.  It  contained  an  article 
on  an  officer,  Glenn  Rathburn,  now  de- 
ceased, with  whom  Nick  served  in  the  Third 
Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II.  Rathburn 
was  also  a  member  of  the  1940  Idaho  foot- 
ball team  that  played  BC.  Nick  was  in  contact 
with  the  Rhine  editor,  who  published  info 
from  Nick's  letter.  Nick  was  sent  a  citation 
described  as  a  "Freedom  Team  Salute"  and 
signed  by  an  Army  chief  of  staff  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Thanks  to  Nick  for  his 
loyalty  and  dedication  in  every  assignment.  • 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Bob  Collins  is  recu- 
perating from  a  recent  operation.  Bob  still 
spends  time  in  both  Florida  and  Massachu- 
setts. He  sends  his  regards  to  all  of  us.  • 
Dave  Merrick,  now  a  real  Floridian,  main- 
tains contact  with  his  BC  friends  of '41.  Dave 
continues  his  prowess  on  the  links  and  is  a 
club  champ.  •  Time  is  passing  quickly,  and 
as  I  write  our  football  team  already  has  three 
wins  and  is  rated  No.  20  in  the  country.  Let's 
hope  it  continues.  •  I  thank  God  daily  for  my 
classmates  and  our  wonderful  days  at  BC, 
and  pray  for  the  departed  members  of  our 
class.  May  we  all  have  a  good  winter  period 
of  health  and  happiness. 
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Correspondent:  Ernest  J.  Handy 
180  Main  Street,  Apt  C118 
Walpoh,  MA  02081;  508-660-2314 

Congratulations  to  Fr.  Frank  Beksha  on  the 
celebration  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Although  re- 
tired, he  is  still  very  active  and  helps  out  at 
St.  Mary's  Parish  in  Franklin,  where  he  is 
known  as  "the  elderly  priest  with  a  good 
sense  of  humor."  •  John  Fitzgerald  has  been 
involved  in  the  Boston  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation's Lifelong  Learning  Institute  for 
10  years.  He  has  found  it  "stimulating  and 
interesting,  with  topics  to  satisfy  everyone's 
background."  A  variety  of  classes  are  con- 
ducted in  small  groups.  You  are  urged  to 
call  the  Alumni  Association  for  more  de- 
tails. •  I  had  a  nice  conversation  with  Helen 
Stanton  MSW  '43.  She  reports  that  she  is  in 
good  health.  •  Frank  Dever  and  I  met  with 
Terry  Geoghegan  to  discuss  class  activities, 
but  unfortunately,  nothing  was  finalized.  • 
Golf  dates  with  Jack  Hart  seem  to  be  fewer 
each  year.  I  guess  old  age  is  settling  in.  • 
News  from  classmates  has  been  rare,  al- 


ident  of  the  Dramatic  Society,  and  later  went 
on  to  BC  Law  School.  His  law  career  was 
topped  when  he  was  appointed  first  assis- 
tant attorney  general  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  •  I  had  an  interest- 
ing call  from  Bob  Casey  in  July,  who  said 
that  he  hoped  to  make  the  remembrance 
Mass  in  October.  As  this  column  is  being 
prepared,  we  have  received  some  early 
replies,  all  of  which  have  been  positive.  We 
will  give  a  full  report  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
magazine.  •  As  we  have  said  in  the  past, 
please  help  to  keep  your  correspondent  in- 
formed of  news  items.  Keep  in  touch. 


1944 


Correspondent:  Gerald  Kirby 
PO  Box  1493 

Duxbury,  MA  02331;  781-934-0229 

We  have  all  known  for  some  time  that  none 
of  us  is  immortal,  but  it  is  still  with  a  note  of 
shock  and  of  course  deep  sadness  that  I 
learned  about  the  death  of  four  of  our  class- 
mates during  the  summer  months.  Our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of  Charlie 


I  think  of  them  as  they  were  when  I  last  saw  them 
around  the  halls  of  BC — young,  healthy,  and  full  of 
hope. 


most  completely  void.  I  miss  the  interest- 
ing notes  frequently  received  from  Jerry 
Joyce,  Jim  Hawco,  and  others.  •  Bob  Muse, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mary  '50,  stood 
proud  and  tall  at  the  Laetare  Sunday  break- 
fast. •  With  the  onset  of  fall  comes  the  ad- 
vent of  the  football  season.  Although  I  no 
longer  have  season  tickets,  I  do  expect  to  at- 
tend most  of  the  home  games.  I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  at  the  games  and  at 
pregame  activities  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Room.  Ever  to  excel. 


1943 


Correspondent:  Thomas  O'Connell  Murray 

14  Churchill  Road 

West  Roxbuiy,  MA  02132;  617-323-3737 

As  we  begin  our  column,  we  must  once 
again  start  with  condolences.  Our  sympa- 
thies go  to  Mary  Good  and  her  family  on  the 
passing  of  Paul  Good  on  July  12.  Paul  was 
active  as  an  undergraduate,  serving  as  pres- 


Calcagni,  Charlie  Cavanagh,  Jack  Herlihy, 
and  Joe  Hodapp.  Sadly,  I  had  not  been  in 
touch  with  any  of  the  four,  so  I  think  of 
them  as  they  were  when  I  last  saw  them 
around  the  halls  of  BC — young,  healthy,  in 
their  prime,  and  full  of  hope  and  great  ex- 
pectations for  their  futures.  And  to  me 
that's  the  way  they  will  always  be.  •  I  guess 
it's  that  "six  degrees  of  separation"  thing, 
but  it's  interesting  to  learn  that  Joe  Ho- 
dapp's  grandson,  Bill  Neelon,  and  Tino  Spa- 
tola's  son,  John  Spatola  '78,  were  cocaptains 
of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School  hockey  team. 
I'm  sure  Joe  and  Tino  shared  fond  memo- 
ries as  they  cheered  on  their  favorite  cocap- 
tains. •  As  we  watch  the  number  of  clergy 
decline  and  have  become  aware  of  how 
overburdened  some  of  them  are,  we  have  to 
rethink  and  rethank  those  who  have  filled  in 
the  gaps,  like  Joe  Delaney,  for  instance,  who 
has  retired  after  30  years  of  service  as  a  dea- 
con at  St.  Denis  Church  in  Westwood.  He 
was  honored  for  this  extraordinary  service 
at  a  reception  in  June.  Congratulations  and 
thanks,  Joe.  •  Bob  Foley  and  his  wife,  Peggy, 


find  living  in  Rockland  comfortable  and 
convenient.  For  a  change  of  pace  they  fly  off 
to  Bermuda,  where  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  are  in  a  totally  different  environment. 
Jerri  and  John  O'Grady  also  vacation  in 
Bermuda,  which  gives  John  yet  another 
chance  to  play  golf.  •  Ruth  and  Tom  Soles 
have  retired  to  Harwich  Port,  where  Tom 
plays  tennis  three  times  a  week  every  week 
of  the  year.  Go,  Tom.  •  And  Mary  and  Bob 
O'Leary  must  have  set  a  record  this  year 
with  four  graduations:  two  grandsons  from 
Tufts  University  and  two  granddaughters 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  •  Don 
White,  who  always  had  his  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  the  class,  is  well  and  has  been  a 
most  helpful  source  of  information.  •  Look- 
ing forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Peace. 


1945 


Correspondent:  Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Road 
Milton,  MA  02186 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  death  of 
Paul  Ryder  in  Osterville  on  June  14.  The 
sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to  his  wife, 
Louise,  and  his  children.  A  funeral  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  Our  Lady  of  Assumption 
Church.  A  reception  at  Wianno  Country 
Club  followed  the  Mass.  Since  Paul's  retire- 
ment from  Ford  Motor  Company,  he  had 
been  very  active  with  the  BC  Golf  Legends. 
We  all  enjoyed  playing  at  his  golf  course, 
Oyster  Harbor,  every  year.  Paul  received  his 
MBA  from  Wharton  Business  School  and  a 
law  degree  from  Detroit  University  while 
working  at  Ford,  where  he  was  well  known 
as  the  director  of  labor  relations.  Paul  and 
Louise  have  seven  children  (five  boys,  two 
girls),  two  of  whom  graduated  from  BC;  the 
others  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Michigan  State.  In  his  life, 
Paul  always  strived  "ever  to  excel."  •  The  BC 
Club  of  New  Hampshire  honored  Bill  Ham- 
rock  in  recognition  of  his  many  years  as 
president.  There  were  60  people  in  atten- 
dance, including  4  attendees  from  the  BC 
Alumni  Office.  The  club  has  a  Bill  Hamrock 
Scholarship,  which  was  awarded  this  year 
to  freshman  James  Noucas.  Congratula- 
tions, Bill,  on  this  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion. •  The  Golf  Legends  had  their  first  golf 
day  at  Hatherly  Country  Club,  hosted  by  Bill 
Cornyn.  Dennis  Condon,  Jack  McCarthy, 
Leo  McGrath,  Ed  Burns,  Lou  Sorgi,  and  Bill 
played.  The  team  of  Lou,  Leo,  and  Jack  won 
the  match.  •  Tom  Loftus  reports  that  his 
wife  has  been  having  a  tough  time  trying  to 
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straighten  out  her  medication  for  Parkin- 
son's disease.  She  is  now  in  Salem  Hospi- 
tal's rehabilitation  unit  recovering  from  a 
bad  reaction  to  her  medication.  •  Don  Mc- 
Morrow  reports  that  he  had  a  stroke  on  Feb- 
ruary i,  leaving  him  partially  weak  on  his 
right  side.  He  fell  and  broke  his  hip  on  his 
6oth  wedding  anniversary,  requiring  a  new 
hip  and  a  postponement  of  his  party,  which 
was  finally  held  in  July  with  all  of  his  nine 
children  and  9  out  of  12  grandchildren  in 
attendance.  Our  prayers  are  with  all  of  our 
classmates  for  their  medical  problems.  •  We 
had  our  second  Golf  Legends  event  at  Wol- 
laston  Golf  Club,  hosted  by  yours  truly.  Bill 
Cornyn,  Ed  Burns,  Jack  McCarthy,  Dennis 
Condon,  and  Lou  Sorgi  played;  Bill  and  Ed 
took  home  the  money.  •  US  News  g£  World 
Report  ranks  our  alma  mater  34th  out  of 
248  American  universities  in  its  article 
"America's  Best  Colleges."  Congratulations 
to  Fr.  Leahy,  SJ,  and  the  whole  University. 
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Correspondent:  Leo  F.  Roche 

26  Sargent  Road 

Winchester,  MA  oi8go;  j8i-y2g-2^40 
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Correspondent:  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald 

P.O.  Box  171 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556;  508-563-6168 
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Correspondent:  Timothy  C.  Buckley 
pacema@pacetemps.com 
46  Woodridge  Road 
Wayland,  MA  01778 

Veto  J.  Stasunas  MS  '50  died  in  May  2006. 
He  played  on  the  BC  Orange  Bowl  team  and 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  •  Bill 
O'Meara  and  his  wife,  Norma,  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  last  April  in 
the  Co-Cathedral  in  Tallahassee,  FL,  and 
then  again  in  Holyoke,  where  their  six  chil- 
dren and  friends  joined  them.  •  Al  Devito 
spends  from  December  through  April  in 
Naples,  FL.  He  is  staying  healthy.  One  of  his 
grandchildren  is  now  married.  Al  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  55th  wedding  anniver- 
sary. •  Robert  Foy  is  in  good  health  and 
though  retired,  works  two  days  a  week  as  a 
consultant  to  the  City  of  Quincy.  He  was  in 
Harwich  for  the  summer.  •  Bob  Marshall 


sent  me  the  following  note:  "My  wife  is  re- 
covering nicely  from  a  serious  auto  accident 
on  December  5,  2005.  We  have  bought  a 
nice  condo  in  Sun  Village,  AZ,  and  are 
spending  winters  there.  I  joined  a  senior 
softball  league  this  summer  in  Scituate  and 
had  a  lot  of  fun.  It  was  a  nice  bunch  of  guys. 
I  hope  to  see  classmates  sometime  soon."  • 
Bernie  Travers  wrote  with  the  news  that  his 
wife,  Pat,  died  in  June  of  lung  cancer.  Please 
keep  Bernie  and  his  family  in  your  prayers. 


1949 


Correspondent:  John  J.  Carney 
johnc12556@aol.com 

227  Savin  Hill  Avenue 
Dorchester,  MA  02125;  617-825 


I  am  writing  these  class  notes  about  a  week 
before  we  return  for  the  14th  year  of  the 
Boston  College  Lifelong  Learning  Institute 
at  the  Connors  Retreat  Center  in  Dover. 
Our  late  classmate  Joe  Dowd  started  the  in- 
stitute in  1992  with  the  help  of  several  oth- 
ers, including  deceased  classmates  Bill  Fla- 
herty and  Ed  Murphy.  They  would  all  be 
proud  of  how  the  institute  has  grown  to 
serve  so  many  BC  alumni  and  others 
through  the  years.  If  you're  interested  in 
this  peer-led  program  of  weekly  seminars, 
which  range  from  music  and  poetry  to 
business  and  environmental  affairs,  con- 
tact me  or  call  the  office  at  617-552-2950.  • 
It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  report  the 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  loyal  class- 
mate John  J.  Hickey  of  Scituate  in  early 
July.  John  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  enthusi- 
astic companions  in  many  of  our  class 
events  and  trips.  Fr.  Bill  Burckhart,  Fr. 
Charles  McCoy,  and  Fr.  Paul  McCarty,  SJ, 
celebrated  the  Mass,  and  our  50th  reunion 
class  president,  John  McQuillan,  assisted 
in  the  readings.  Several  classmates  were 
present  at  the  funeral  and  at  the  wake,  in- 
cluding Bill  Cohan,  Margaret  and  Ernie 
Ciampa,  John  Emmons,  Ed  Tedesco,  Mar- 
garet and  Sahag  Dakesian,  Greta  and  John 
McGourty,  Dot  McQuillan,  Pat  and  John 
Turner,  Louise  '56  and  Jim  Whelton,  Pat 
and  Jack  Waite,  and  others  whom  I  may 
have  missed.  Our  hearts  and  prayers  go 
with  John  and  to  our  dear  friend  Mary. 
John  will  be  greatly  missed  by  us  and  all 
his  many  friends.  •  Our  former  class  pres- 
ident Bill  McCool  called  to  report  that  the 
fourth  generation  of  his  family,  his  grand- 
daughter Catherine  McCool  '09  cand.,  the 
daughter  of  his  son  Charles  '78,  will  grad- 
uate from  our  alma  mater.  Congratulations 


to  all  the  McCools!  Bill  also  reported  that 
Judge  Bill  Hogan  called  him  to  say  that  his 
21st  grandchild  was  born  this  year.  •  On  an- 
other sad  note,  we  report  that  our  good 
friend  Fran  Cohan,  Bill's  wife,  passed  away 
in  late  August.  Fr.  Charles  McCoy  was  on 
the  altar  at  her  funeral,  as  were  several 
other  priests  who  were  friends  of  Fran, 
Bill,  and  their  large  family.  We  will  miss 
Fran's  humor  very  much  and  will  think  of 
her  and  the  good  times  we  had  (especially 
in  Bermuda  on  our  30th  anniversary  trip 
and  also  on  our  55th  trip).  Among  those 
classmates  we  saw  at  the  wake  or  funeral 
were  Dot  and  Jack  McQuillan,  Pat  and  Jack 
Waite,  Margaret  and  Sahag  Dakesian,  John 
Emmons,  Bill  McCool,  and  Margaret  and 
Ernie  Ciampa.  •  Please  send  or  e-mail  me 
news  and  events  you  would  like  to  see 
noted  in  this  column. 
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Correspondent:  John  A.  Dewire 

15  Chester  Street,  No.  31 
Cambridge,  MA  02140;  617-876-1461 

For  its  2006  golf  tournament,  the  Class  of 
1950  had  21  golfers  lined  up  to  play  on  June 
15,  but  they  had  to  step  aside  and  let  a  tor- 
rential rainstorm  pass  through.  The  post- 
poned match  took  place  on  June  22  at  the 
CrossWinds  Golf  Club  in  Plymouth.  With 
fewer  players,  but  no  less  enthusiasm,  13 
golfers  teed  up.  They  used  a  scramble  for- 
mat, and  the  trio  of  Gerry  Daly,  Walter  De- 
Lorey,  and  Ed  Clasby  took  first  honors  with 
a  75.  Close  on  their  heels  were  Jack  Mc- 
Carthy, Ray  Hanlon,  and  Bob  Chandler 
with  a  79.  Next  came  the  inseparable  four- 
some of  Bill  Logue,  Paul  Fay,  Dick  Burke, 
and  Gerry  Curtis  with  an  86.  Last  with  an 
87,  and  pleading  that  they  got  no  help  from 
their  phantom  fourth,  were  Jim  McDo- 
nough,  Joe  Casey,  and  Ed  Brady.  But  win  or 
lose,  the  sun  was  shining,  and  a  fine  day 
was  had  by  all.  They  all  promised  to  be  back 
next  year.  •  In  early  October,  I  traveled  to 
Louisville,  KY,  for  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  We  visited  Churchill 
Downs,  the  Patton  Museum  at  Ft.  Knox, 
and  the  Louisville  Slugger  Baseball  Co.  We 
stayed  at  the  downtown  Holiday  Inn,  so  we 
were  located  in  the  middle  of  everything.  • 
Robert  Parker  and  his  wife,  Margot,  are  ex- 
hibiting some  of  their  photographs  and 
paintings  in  a  show  called  "The  Creative 
Eye"  at  the  Donnell  Library  Center  in  New 
York.  •  I  can  report  that  Jack  Farrell  is  recov- 
ering from  his  hip  replacement  in  June.  • 
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Paul  F.  Finnegan  Sr.  of  Scituate  died  on  July 
12.  Paul  was  a  US  Navy  veteran,  a  teacher  in 
the  Scituate  Public  Schools  from  1952  to 
1973,  and  an  administrator  at  UMass 
Boston.  A  graduate  of  BC  High's  Class  of 
1945,  Paul  was  also  a  member  of  the  1949 
national  championship  hockey  team  that 
earned  immortality  in  Colorado.  •  John  J. 
Ginty  of  Lynnfield  passed  away  on  August 
18.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  tennis  team  at 
the  Heights  and  honed  his  tennis  skills  on 
the  courts  of  Pallon  Field,  just  around  the 
comer  from  his  childhood  home.  On  behalf 
of  our  class,  I  wish  to  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  families  of  these  two 
classmates.  •  Please  send  me  material  for 
the  magazine.  It  will  be  published.  Most  of 
this  column  came  from  Ed  Brady;  let's  help 
him  out. 


NC  I95O-53 

Correspondent:  Ann  Fulton  Cote 

11  Prospect  Street 

Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-8512 

With  great  joy  I  report  the  marriage  of  our 
daughter  Suzanne  to  Robin  Curtiss  on  July 
15.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows  Church  in  Woodstock,  VT,  with  a 
reception  at  the  Quechee  Inn.  Although  it 
was  very  hot,  it  was  a  wonderful  occasion 
with  extended  families  rejoicing  in  one  an- 
other. Our  granddaughter  Eliza,  at  age  four 
and  one-half,  performed  flower  girl  duty  for 
the  third  time  in  her  young  life!  Robin  prac- 
tices law  in  the  Hanover,  NH  area,  and  they 
are  living  in  West  Lebanon.  •  Please  keep  in 
touch  and  send  me  news. 
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Correspondent:  Leo  Wesner 
leowesner@hotmail.com 
325  Granite  Street,  Apt.  816 
Quincy,  MA  02169;  617-680-8)06 

You  may  note  that  a  new  name  appears  as 
your  correspondent.  I  am  pleased  to  suc- 
ceed Joe  Ryan,  who  is  enjoying  retirement 
on  Cape  Cod.  •  To  begin,  our  class  deserves 
praise  for  presenting  a  gift  of  over  $6  mil- 
lion as  our  55th  reunion  symbol  of  grati- 
tude. Thanks  to  our  own  trinity  of  John 
Bacon,  Jim  Derba,  and  Jim  Foley  MA  '53, 
and  especially  to  the  very  generous  Pat 
Roche.  We  enjoyed  the  first  55th  at  BC.  • 
Registrants  for  the  luncheon  included  the 
Bacons,  the  Baranicks,  the  Brooks,  Paul 


Callahan,  Arthur  Casavant,  the  Jack 
Caseys,  the  Coffeys,  the  Bill  Collinses,  Bob 
Corcoran,  Bob  Delaney,  the  Derbas, 
George  Desmond  (who  ably  assisted  Fr. 
Tom  O'Malley  at  the  Saturday  Mass),  the 
Dunns,  the  Fahertys,  the  Falveys,  Jim 
Foley,  the  Gunns,  Elizabeth  and  Ann 
Hayes,  the  Hershmans,  the  Jenkins,  the 
Jepsens,  the  Joyces,  the  Kalers,  Len  Kane, 
the  Kelletts,  the  Bill  Kennedys,  Ray  Martin, 
the  McAvinns,  John  McCauley,  the  Bob 
McDonalds,  Joe  McGonagle  and  Eleanor- 
Jean  Whalen,  Tom  Moore,  Maurice  Mo- 
roney,  Frank  O'Hara,  Bill  O'Connor,  Mari- 
lyn and  Charlie  O'Rourke  (the  other  one), 
John  Pickett  (who  is  owed  the  thanks  of  all 
of  those  whose  pictures  he  took),  the 
Roches,  the  Joe  Ryans,  the  Saccos,  the  Dan 
Sheas,  the  John  Sullivans,  the  Lou  Tessiers, 
the  Ed  Whites,  and  yours  truly.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  professional  and  caring 
support  of  the  BC  alumni  staff  in  organiz- 
ing such  a  successful  event.  •  Fr.  Leahy,  SJ, 
outlined  an  inspiring  long-range  plan  for 
the  greatness  of  Boston  College.  More  spe- 
cific information  will  be  detailed  later.  • 
Gerry  LaPierre  keeps  in  e-mail  contact 
from  South  America.  •  Other  classmates 
were  seen  at  the  excellent  Church  in  the 
2 1  st  Century  program,  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud.  •  Remember  that  gift  planning 
can  be  an  excellent  and  beneficial  way  to 
ensure  the  future  of  Boston  College.  •  More 
to  come  as  space  will  allow. 
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Correspondent:  Roger  T.  Connor 

roger.t.connor@bc.edu 

6  Evergreen  Trail 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-698-2403 

I  am  sure  all  the  readers  of  the  class  notes 
in  the  last  issue  of  BC  Magazine  missed  the 
'52  column.  Our  longtime  class  correspon- 
dent, Ed  Englert,  has  resigned.  On  behalf 
of  the  class  and  all  the  alumni  staff  who 
worked  with  Ed  over  the  many  years,  I 
thank  you,  Eddie,  for  all  the  work  you've 
put  into  the  notes.  We  will  miss  your  in- 
sight, knowledge,  humor,  and  love  of  the 
Class  of  '52.  We  know  that  you  and  Connie 
will  remain  loyal  to  '52,  and  we  will  be  look- 
ing for  you  both  at  all  the  class  functions. 
The  officers  are  looking  for  a  volunteer  to 
try  to  replace  Ed.  Please  speak  to  any  of 
them  about  your  interest  or  suggestions.  • 
The  reunion  at  Oceans  Edge  in  June  was 
another  '52  success.  We  had  more  than  60 
attendees  who  had  a  fabulous  time,  but 


with  one  bad  accident.  Kathy  Connor  went 
shopping  in  Chatham  with  a  group  of 
women,  lost  her  balance,  and  fell  back- 
wards, smashing  her  elbow  and  breaking 
her  pelvis.  The  care  at  the  Cape  Cod  Hospi- 
tal was  excellent,  as  it  was  the  following 
week  at  Milton  Hospital.  She  is  now  in 
therapy  twice  a  week  and  is  gradually  get- 
ting full  motion  back  in  her  elbow.  The 
pelvis  has  healed  very  well.  •  Kathy  and  I 
went  to  a  wedding  on  Labor  Day  weekend 
and  met  a  relative  of  the  bride,  Joe  Keating, 
who  is  the  correspondent  for  the  BC  Class 
of  '36.  I  hope  that  in  2022  we  have  the 
same  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  he  and  his 
wife  have  in  2006.  •  Our  sympathy  to  Dave 
Murphy  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Callie, 
and  to  Al  Sexton  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Ginny.  Both  Ginny  and  Callie  were  active  in 
our  class  functions.  Also  last  spring  Jerry 
Dacey  and  Jim  Mulrooney  died.  They  were 
both  great  classmates  and  will  be  missed 
by  '52  and  the  BC  Alumni  Association. 
Please  remember  all  of  them  and  their 
families  in  your  prayers.  •  I  will  make  sure 
that  whoever  takes  over  this  column  will  re- 
port on  the  memorial  Mass,  the  luncheon, 
and  the  plans  that  we  make  for  our  55th  re- 
union year.  •  Barry  Driscoll  is  chairing  a 
special  Reunion  Gift  Committee  with  a 
goal  of  100  percent  participation.  Gifts  of 
any  size  to  the  University  are  a  partial  pay- 
back for  the  start  BC  gave  us.  For  more  in- 
formation, please  visit  www.bc.edu/class- 
es/1952  or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Jim  Willwerth 

jammw@charter.net 

19  Sheffield  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-5400 

To  get  the  full  story  of  our  class  activities,  go 
to  www.bc.edu/alumni  and  click  on  Online 
Community.  Your  BC  identification  num- 
ber is  printed  above  your  name  on  the  BC 
Magazine  mailing  label.  •  The  Cape  Cod 
Chapter  of  the  BC  Alumni  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  June  23  at  Coon- 
amessett  Inn.  President  William  Leahy,  SJ, 
was  the  guest  speaker.  •  Marie  and  Matt  Fla- 
herty, first  lady  and  past  president  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Chapter,  received  a  well-deserved 
thank  you  for  their  dedication  and  hard 
work  these  past  two  years.  •  Classmates  who 
were  seen  at  the  meeting  included  Priscilla 
and  Dennis  Cronin,  Mary  and  Bob  Willis, 
Phil  Kerrivan,  Jean  and  Paul  Murray,  Mary 
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Anne  and  Paul  Coughlin,  Mary  and  Jim  Liv- 
ingston, Pat  and  Joe  Carroll,  Joan  and  Frank 
Ward,  Mary  and  Dick  Farley,  and  John  '51 
and  Mary  Bacon.  Barbara  and  Austin 
Smith  were  unable  to  attend.  Austin  is  re- 
covering well  from  recent  surgery.  He  was 
voted  to  be  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
BC  Cape  Cod  Chapter  for  a  three-year  term. 
Congrats  to  Austin!  •  We  were  sad  to  note 
the  passing  of  Robert  P.  Sullivan  JD  '58  of 
Chelmsford  on  April  10.  •  Had  a  nice  note 
from  Jake  Skenian  from  Delray  Beach,  FL, 
in  May  that  read  in  part:  "Just  finished 
reading  the  spring  class  notes.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  we  were  to  receive  a  Golden 
Eagle  pin!  At  least  I  didn't  receive  it,  and  I 
sure  would  love  to  have  one.  The  only  thing 
I  received  was  the  50th  anniversary  year- 
book. Please  let  me  know  if  I  am  entitled  to 
one  and  where  I  can  acquire  one.  Keep  up 
the  good  work."  Thanks  to  help  from  the 
alumni  staff,  we  were  able  to  honor  Jake's 
request.  •  Jake  wrote  again  on  July  18:  "Jim, 
thank  you  very  much  for  taking  care  of  that 
for  me.  I  wear  it  every  day,  and  when  peo- 
ple ask  me  what  the  eagle  is  for,  I  am  proud 
to  tell  them."  •  Gerry  McCauley  reported 
about  the  first-ever  Boston  College  recep- 


passing  from  his  wife,  Joan.  Tim  worked  for 
the  Braves  baseball  team  in  Milwaukee  for  a 
number  of  years.  •  We  also  heard  of  the 
passing  of  James  B.  Hoynes,  in  Winnetka, 
IL.  Jim  owned  the  ACE  Carbon  Brush  Com- 
pany. He  was  the  father  of  six  children,  one 
of  whom  is  a  major  in  the  US  Army. 
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Correspondent:  Marie  Kelleher 

mjk55@bc.edu 

12  Tappan  Street 

Melrose,  MA  02176;  781-665-2669 

Congratulations  to  the  following:  Norm 
Timmons  for  being  elected  vice  president 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Chapter  and  to  Joe  Don- 
ahue for  being  elected  to  the  board  of  di- 


I  wear  the  Golden  Eagle  pin  every  day,  and  when  people 
ask  me  what  the  eagle  is  for,  I  am  proud  to  tell  them. 


tion  held  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  Gerry  said 
it  was  a  lovely  evening  and  that  John  was 
the  only  BC  '53  member  present.  •  Our  12th 
annual  golf  outing,  which  was  scheduled 
for  June  7  at  the  Wayland  Country  Club  was 
postponed  to  June  28  due  to  bad  weather. 
Rain  was  forecast  for  that  day  also,  so  only 
seven  brave  souls  (golfers)  showed  up  for 
play.  They  were  Don  Burgess,  Bob  Sullivan, 
Fred  Good,  Jim  Willwerth,  Paul  Coughlin, 
Walter  Corcoran,  and  Jim  Low.  The  front 
nine  was  started  in  steady  drizzle.  By  the 
end  of  nine  it  was  a  heavy  rain  and  golf  was 
over  for  the  day. 


1954 


Correspondent:  David  F.  Pierre 

P.O.  Box  72 

Prides  Crossing,  MA  01965;  978-927-1149 

As  I  write,  the  fall  sports  scene  is  well  under 
way  and  is  usually  well  attended  by  BC 
grads.  •  Just  as  a  reminder,  the  class  notes 
can  be  accessed  at  www.bc.edu/alumni.  • 
On  a  sad  note,  we  heard  of  Tim  Quinlan's 


rectors.  It  is  duly  noted  that  Jerry  Dona- 
hoe  and  Dan  Foley  were  present.  •  Helen 
Tallent  Gillan  was  elected  a  director  at 
large  of  the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Associ- 
ation. Helen  also  represents  District  3.  • 
John  and  Mary  Rose  McCarty  Griffin  are 
the  proud  parents  of  one  of  this  year's 
Alumni  Award  of  Excellence  recipients. 
Their  son,  Jack  Griffin  '82,  received  the 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Commerce  "be- 
cause of  his  leadership  of  the  Meredith 
Corporation's  Publishing  Group,  and  his 
dedication  to  a  host  of  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations." •  Three  classmates  and  their 
spouses  recently  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversaries.  Pat  Lavoie  Grug- 
nale  and  her  husband,  Nick,  together  with 
Barbara  Dennis  Lund  and  her  husband, 
Rich,  celebrated  by  going  on  a  European 
cruise  to  six  countries.  Bruno  Ciani  and 
his  "bride,"  Esther  Mae,  had  a  gala  cele- 
bration in  the  garden  of  their  home.  Their 
daughter  Vicki  proposed  a  beautiful  and 
loving  toast  as  did  their  nephew  Bobby. 
Paul  Fallon  and  his  wife,  Kay,  were  among 
the  guests.  •  Arlene  and  Tom  Griffin  also 
traveled  this  past  summer.  They  visited 


southern  France  and  Paris.  Tom  reports 
that  Len  Bejtlich  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have 
harvested  their  first  muscat/Concord 
grape  crop.  They  are  also  cosponsors  of 
another  concert  series  at  Villa  Antonio.  • 
Mary  and  Dick  Renehan  hosted  a  reunion 
for  a  few  classmates.  It  began  with  dinner 
at  the  Boston  College  Club  and  concluded 
with  a  weekend  at  their  home  in  Chatham. 
Attending  were  Doreen  and  Paul  Croke, 
Virginia  and  Jerry  Donahoe,  Alice  and 
Dick  Drew,  Pat  and  Jeff  Hayden,  Peggy 
and  Arthur  McCarthy,  and  Sheila  and 
George  Snider.  •  Hearts  are  heavy  for  sev- 
eral classmates,  and  I  offer  prayers  and 
sympathy  to  Jane  O'Donnell  on  the  death 
of  her  sister  Mary,  and  to  Pat  Lavoie  Grug- 
nale,  whose  brother  William  died  in  June. 
Deepest  sympathy  is  also  sent  to  Mary 
Jane  Kelly  Dempsey.  Her  husband,  Con, 
died  in  August  after  a  long  illness.  Word 
was  received  that  Frank  Morze  died  in 
May,  and  a  memorial  service  was  held  in 
Redwood  City,  CA,  in  July.  Frank  had 
played  for  the  49ers,  and  this  was  the  site 
of  their  training  camp  at  the  time.  Sadly, 
his  45-year-old  son  died  suddenly  the  week 
of  the  funeral.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
wife,  Nancy,  at  this  loss. 
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Correspondent:  Jane  Quigley  Hone 

425  Nassau  Avenue 

Manhasset,  NY  11030;  516-627-0973 


1956 


Correspondent:  Steve  Barry 

sdmjbarry@comcast.net 

200  Ledgewood  Drive,  Unit  406 

Stoneham,  MA  02180-3622;  781-435-1352 

Reunion,  Part  II:  Claire  Hoban  McCor- 
mack  took  the  cast  off  her  broken  left  wrist 
before  the  reunion,  but  she  has  now  bro- 
ken the  other  wrist.  •  Marie  and  I  had  break- 
fast on  Saturday  with  Gene  and  Miriam 
O'Toole  Dessureau.  Gene's  firm  works 
with  major  construction  companies  in  the 
Middle  East,  so  we  put  him  in  touch  by  e- 
mail  with  Marie's  brother  who  works  on 
conflict  resolution  there.  Gene  and  Miriam 
attended  a  Jordanian  embassy  reception  for 
Fr.  Leahy,  SJ,  in  Washington,  DC.  •  Marie 
and  Bob  Halloran  enjoyed  Professor  Tom 
O'Connor's  talk  on  BC's  history.  Bob  re- 
ports that  Betty  and  John  Moore  are  in  Aus- 
tralia, celebrating  his  final  year  at  Penn 
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State.  •  John  Staulo.  retired  Romance  lan- 
guages professor  at  UMass  Lowell,  is  mov- 
ing to  Southern  California  to  be  close  to  his 
children.  •  Will  Jackson  is  still  active  in  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.  •  Jim 
Benjamin  has  been  named  an  Engineering 
Fellow  at  BAE  Systems,  E&IS,  one  of  40  in 
the  company.  He  plans  to  retire  this  year.  • 
Judy  and  Warren  Baltimore  have  moved 
back  to  Nantucket.  •  Martha  and  Tom  Jones 
attended  the  multicultural  Pentecost  cele- 
bration at  Fr.  Dave  Gill's  Roxbury  parish, 
with  city  and  suburban  visitors  joining 
parishioners.  •  Priscilla  '60  and  Doc  Mauro 
recognized  me  at  the  Golden  Eagle  installa- 
tion and  greeted  me  after  our  next  parish 
Sunday  Mass.  •  Much  more  news  to  come. 
•  Bill  Collins  and  friends  sat  in  the  wrong 
seats  at  the  BC  vs.  Red  Sox  spring  training 
baseball  game  and  had  a  minireunion 
when  Janet  and  Jack  Leonard  and  Dick  and 
Louise  Burke  Toland  arrived.  •  Several 
classmates  have  died:  Catherine  Carney 
Driscoll,  July  1;  James  Feenan,  husband  of 
Maureen  Collins  Feenan,  May  24;  Dave 
Guinee,  April  7;  Tom  Kelley,  February  2; 
Jane  Lee,  June  15;  and  John  T.  Moloney, 
May  28.  Tom  Jones  called  to  say  that  Steve 
Riley's  wife,  Deborah,  died  in  June.  Tom  at- 
tended the  funeral  with  Charlie  and  Jean 
Riley  Roche,  Doris  and  John  Mahaney, 
Joyce  '62  and  Dan  McDevitt,  Kathy  '58  and 
Bob  Kenney,  and  Norm  Roy,  who  came 
from  Mass  General  Hospital  where  his 
wife,  Mary,  was  recuperating  from  surgery. 
Please  keep  them  and  all  our  classmates  in 
your  prayers.  •  Thanks  to  Bob  Halloran  and 
Tom  Jones  for  news.  •  Use  your  Eagle  ID 
number  on  the  magazine's  mailing  label  to 
register  for  the  Online  Community  on 
the  Alumni  Association  Website  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni.  Post  your  news  items 
there  as  well  as  read  other  classmates' 
news. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  Leary  Dowling 

39  Woodside  Drive 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-696-0163 

Oops!  How  could  I  have  forgotten  our  se- 
nior president  (and  such  a  great  class  pres), 
Shirley  Starrs  McKenna,  who  came  from 
Ireland  to  Boston,  via  Canada,  for  the  re- 
union? Shirley  was  early  on  my  list  for  the 
summer  BC  Magazine.  Sorry,  Shirley!  •  I 
have  heard  from  Ann  Carroll  Burwell,  who 
has  moved  to  a  retirement  community  in 
Greensboro,  NC.  Ann  Carroll  and  her  hus- 


band, Bobby,  are  leading  a  busy  life  with 
committee  involvement,  bridge  games,  and 
local  volunteer  activities! 
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Correspondent:  Francis  E.  Lynch 

flynch@maritime.edu 

27  Arbutus  Lane 

West  Dennis,  MA  02670 

The  Class  of  1957  is  on  full  course,  as  our 
golden  anniversary  great  journey  has 
begun.  It  no  doubt  will  be  labeled  the 
"granddaddy"  of  all  our  class  reunions.  We 
have  been  blessed  with  many  of  them  over 
the  years.  Our  class  board  of  directors  and 
our  50th  chair,  Norma  DeFeo  Cacciamani, 
have  done  a  wonderful  job  in  charting  a 
spectacular  array  of  golden  anniversary 
events  that  are  "second  to  none."  Some  of 
the  events  were  scheduled  by  our  class  and 
others  by  the  University,  since  we  enjoy 
being  the  current  Golden  Eagle  class.  •  On 
Monday,  September  18,  our  class  led  the 
alumni  procession  from  Linden  Lane  down 
to  Conte  Forum  to  hear  an  address  by  Sen- 
ator John  McCain  to  the  incoming  fresh- 
man class,  as  part  of  the  First  Year  Academ- 
ic Convocation.  A  class  golf  event  was 
scheduled  for  September  27  at  the  Charles 
River  Country  Club  in  Newton.  Ed  Brickley 
is  the  chair  of  this  fine  event  and  at  press 
time  was  expecting  a  great  turnout.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  there  will  be  the  annual  fall  re- 
ception and  dinner  at  Gasson  Hall  follow- 
ing the  BC  vs.  Maine  football  game.  I  will 
report  on  the  success  of  these  events  in  the 
next  issue  of  BC  Magazine.  •  Jim  Devlin  in- 
vited Rev.  Tom  Ahearn,  MM,  and  Bill  Mc- 
Queeney  down  to  the  Foxborough  Country 
Club  in  early  August  for  a  fine  round  of 
golf.  Jim's  vote  for  the  most  improved  Class 
of  1957  golfers  is  a  tie  between  Tom  Ahearn 
and  Ed  Brickley.  •  Congratulations  to  Dick 
Dowling  whose  daughter,  Carol  E.  Dowling 
Donnelly  '91,  gave  birth  to  triplets,  one  boy 
and  two  girls,  this  past  summer.  •  Charles  L. 
Buckley  is  still  living  up  in  Littleton,  NH, 
and  practices  law  in  the  Greater  Littleton 
area  and,  on  occasion,  in  the  Boston  area.  • 
Geraldine  Toler  shared  a  wonderful  story. 
While  doing  some  cleaning  in  the  basement 
of  her  Peabody  home,  she  discovered  a 
wrapped,  gold  chalice  that  had  been  placed 
there  years  ago.  The  chalice  was  adorned 
with  a  14k  jeweled  cross  on  the  front,  and 
was  complete  with  a  matching  bread  plate. 
She  decided  that  a  new  home  for  the  chalice 
was   a   must   and  proceeded  to   have   it 


cleaned,  polished,  and  engraved  with  the 
name  of  our  own  classmate  priest,  Rev.  Ger- 
ald E.  Kelly,  MM.  When  the  gift  was  finally 
presented  to  Fr.  Gerry,  the  gratitude  he  ex- 
pressed indicated  his  appreciation,  and  he 
said  he  would  use  it  for  as  long  as  he  is  able 
to  say  Mass.  How  fitting  it  is  that  this  year 
Fr.  Gerry  celebrates  his  40th  year  as  a  Mary- 
knoll  priest.  Fr.  Gerry,  the  class  congratu- 
lates and  salutes  you  for  doing  God's  work 
over  the  years.  •  Robert  J.  Huber  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Chapter  of  the 
BC  Alumni  Association.  All  the  best  to  you 
on  your  new  challenge  in  directing  one  of 
the  largest  BC  chapters  in  the  country.  •  The 
class  extends  its  condolences  to  the  family 
of  Francis  B.  Greelish  Jr.,  who  passed  away 
this  past  August.  Frank  was  a  veterinarian 
whose  specialty  was  in  the  treatment  of 
horses.  •  If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
please  send  your  class  dues  of  $25  (or  more) 
to  BillTobin,  181  Central  St.,  Holliston,  MA 
01746.  •  On  behalf  of  the  class,  we  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  attend  many  of  our  golden 
anniversary  events,  which  will  take  place 
Thursday,  May  31,  through  Sunday,  June  3, 
2007.  Take  a  trip  down  memory  lane  and 
take  the  opportunity  to  renew  old  acquain- 
tances and  friendships,  something  that 
"money  can't  buy."  It's  time  again  to  "smell 
the  roses."  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1957  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift 
for  our  reunion  this  year. 

NC  1957  Reunion: june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Marjorie  L  McLaughlin 

139  Parker  Road 

Needham,  MA  02494;  781-444-7252 

Please  remember  to  mark  your  calendars: 
Our  50th  reunion  will  take  place  Friday,  June 
1,  to  Sunday,  June  3,  2007.  We  hope  you  will 
make  plans  to  attend.  •  Some  members  of 
our  class  have  already  started  working  with 
the  BC  Reunion  Committee  to  make  this  a 
most  memorable  event.  There  will  be  spe- 
cial and  unique  activities  for  us  on  the  New- 
ton campus.  These  are  still  in  the  planning 
stages,  and  we  will  be  hearing  more  about 
die  plans  later.  At  this  time,  the  formal  com- 
mittee to  organize  our  reunion  is  taking 
shape,  and  it  will  be  a  joint  effort.  All  class- 
mates will  be  invited  to  attend  a  Reunion 
memorial  Mass  on  Sunday  in  remembrance 
of  our  deceased  classmates.  The  offering  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  retired  RSCJs  at  Ken- 
wood, who  were  such  an  integral  part  of  our 
education.  •  The  contact  at  the  BC  Alumni 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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Office  for  this  event  is  Julie  Nuzzo  NC  '74. 
She  can  be  reached  at  617-552-4577  or 
julie.nuzzo@bc.edu.  Once  a  formal  Newton 
class  contact  for  the  reunion  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  information  will  be  shared  with 
all  of  you.  Additional  letters  and  information 
packets  detailing  all  activities  for  the  week- 
end will  be  mailed  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
•  A  commemorative  yearbook  for  the  Class 
of  1957  is  planned,  and  all  who  submit  bio- 
graphical information  and  photos  will  re- 
ceive a  complimentary  copy.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  locate  further  information  and 
reunion  updates  by  accessing  the  Class  of 
'57  Website,  www.bc.edu/classes/1957.  We 
can  also  access  the  BC  Alumni  Online  Com- 
munity to  exchange  information.  This  is  a 
free  service,  but  to  access  it  you  must  first 
register:  go  to  www.bc.edu/alumni,  click  on 
"Online  Community"  and  then  on  "Regis- 
ter." For  help  registering,  you  can  contact  the 
help  desk  at  617-552-8688  or 
alumni.help@bc.edu.  To  register,  you  will 
need  to  know  your  Eagle  ID.  This  number 
can  be  found  on  the  back  of  BC  Magazine.  It 
is  the  last  eight  digits  on  the  line  above  your 
name.  (You  may  also  obtain  this  ID  by  con- 
tacting the  help  desk.)  •  Let's  hope  that  we  all 
can  be  there  for  the  reunion  and  get  back  in 
touch.  It  promises  to  be  a  fun-filled,  wonder- 
ful, and  meaningful  occasion. 
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Correspondent:  David  Rafferty 

22g6  Ashton  Ookes  Lane,  No.  101 
Stonebridge  Country  Club 
Naples,  FL  34109 

Many  thanks  go  to  Denise  O'Brien  Dunn 
for  sharing  information  about  many  of  our 
classmates.  •  In  September  1954,  Maureen 
O'Callahan  Madell,  Alice  Donahoe  Lynch, 
Marion  Grady  Richards,  and  Denise 
O'Brien    Dunn — all   from    Mt.    Alvernia 


O'Callahan  Madell  and  her  husband,  John, 
have  been  married  for  45  years.  They  have 
four  children,  n  grandchildren,  and  reside 
in  Western  Springs,  IL.  •  Denise  O'Brien 
Dunn  and  her  husband,  Bill  '57,  have  been 
residents  of  Chelmsford  since  1967,  when 
Bill  joined  the  administration  of  UMass 
Lowell.  Bill  retired  in  1996,  and  Denise  re- 
tired from  the  Chelmsford  school  system 
in  1999  due  to  a  neurological  disorder.  Al- 
though travel  and  long  trips  are  no  longer 
part  of  their  lives,  the  Dunns  stay  busy 
with  appointments  at  Mass  General,  good 
books,  and  visits  from  relatives  and 
friends.  Our  prayers  are  with  you,  Denise 
and  Bill.  •  Johanna  Pallotta  is  an  endocri- 
nologist at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Medical 
Center  and  is  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  • 
Ann  and  John  Croke  still  reside  in  Fair- 
field, CT  They  have  two  sons,  John  '85  and 
David,  and  seven  grandchildren.  •  Mike 
Frazier  enjoys  his  weekend  escapes  from 
Manhattan  to  the  Berkshires.  Mike  is 
working  on  a  production  titled  "The  Duke 
and  the  Duchess,"  in  which  the  Duke  is 
Duke  Ellington  and  the  Duchess  is  former 
first  lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  •  Bernardine 
and  Bo  Strom  celebrated  their  son's  wed- 
ding in  February.  The  Stroms  have  five 
grandchildren  who  reside  in  Maryland.  Bo 
(the  oldest  member  of  our  class,  but  the 
youngest  looking)  has  no  thoughts  of  re- 
tirement. •  Lois  Zeramby  Shea  and  her 
husband,  Paul  '59,  are  still  residents  of 
Holliston,  where  Paul's  law  offices  are  lo- 
cated. Paul  and  Lois  have  fraternal  twin 
sons,  Paul  '95  and  Peter.  •  Joseph  Pellegri- 
no,  a  former  judge  in  the  Massachusetts 
Trial  Courts,  is  now  a  senior  partner  with 
Denner  Pellegrino  LLP  in  Springfield.  • 
Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  Grace 
Stevens  Vinciguerra,  whose  husband,  Sal- 
vatore  (Sally),  died  this  past  summer.  Con- 
dolences of  the  class  also  go  to  Maureen 
Sullivan  Bader  on  the  recent  passing  of 


Mickey  told  us  of  her  daring  ride  on  the  "canopy"  in  the 
rainforest  of  Costa  Rica.  She  was  motivated  to  complete 
it  so  she  could  tell  her  grandchildren. 


Academy — became  members  of  the  third 
class  of  women  accepted  as  undergradu- 
ates at  BC.  Sadly,  Marion  (wife  of  Bob 
Richards  '52,  JD  '55)  died  in  1994.  In  June 
2004,  Maureen,  Alice,  and  Denise  were 
joined  by  Maureen  Murphy  Coakley  (wife 
of  Ed  Coakley  '57)  in  celebrating  their  50th 
anniversary  from  Mt.  Alvernia.  •  Maureen 


her  husband.  •  Mark  your  calendars  now! 
The  class  committee  has  scheduled  a  pre- 
50th  cruise  from  Boston  to  Bermuda  June 
10-17,  2°°7-  More  details  to  follow  in  a 
special  mailing  to  classmates.  •  Class  dues 
are  still  only  $25.  Send  your  check  to  Jack 
"Mucca"  McDevirt,  28  Cedar  St.,  Medford, 
MA  02155. 
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Correspondent:  Sheila  Hurley  Canty 
P.O.  Box 386 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556 

I  recently  received  a  wonderful  letter  from 
Dottie  Roche  Richardson.  She  is  still  liv- 
ing in  England  and  has  two  daughters.  She 
and  her  husband  celebrated  their  40th 
wedding  anniversary  in  October  last  year. 
Sarah,  their  oldest  daughter,  is  married 
with  two  sons,  Thomas  (6)  and  Louis  (4). 
Their  youngest  daughter,  Ruth,  is  a  high- 
school  French  and  Spanish  teacher  and  is 
engaged.  Dottie  has  been  retired  for  nine 
years,  but  she  remains  extremely  busy.  She 
is  treasurer  of  her  local  women's  institute, 
babysits  her  grandson  once  a  week,  and 
teaches  reading  in  her  parish  school.  She 
loves  living  in  England  but  misses  her  col- 
lege friends.  •  If  you  have  any  ideas  for  our 
50th  reunion,  let  me  know.  It  will  be  here 
before  you  know  it. 


J959 


Correspondent:  Francis  Martin 
fjmo248i  @comcast.net 
6  Sawyer  Road 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02481 


NC I959 

Correspondent:  Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 

pattyoneill@juno.com 

28  Briarwood  Drive 

Taunton,  MA  02j8o;  508-823-1188 


I96O 


Correspondent:  Joseph  R.  Carty 
jrcarty@comcast.net 
253  River  Street 
Noiwell,  MA  02061 

For  the  past  nine  years,  a  group  has  been 
meeting  at  Pinehurst  in  June  under  the 
banner  of  the  "Tom  and  Frank  Keaney  BC 
Memorial  Golf  Outing."  It  is  poor  golf, 
good  fun,  and  great  tales  of  old.  The  regu- 
lar participants  are  Tony  Abraham,  Dave 
Bowen,  Ed  Doherty,  Jim  Driscoll,  Bill 
Gozzi,  Jim  Kepple,  Jay  Lambert,  Pete 
Marceau,  Tom  O'Connell,  Tom  Rodhouse, 
and  Bob  Trainor.  Cameo  performances 
have  been  put  in  by  Maxie  McAuliffe,  Jack 
Shopmeyer,     John     Kraskouskas,     Pete 
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Conry.  Dan  Gendron.  John  Hajosy  '61, 
Paul  Smith.  Dick  Haggerty  '61,  and  Paul 
Finnegan.  Henry  Stanton  was  a  regular 
prior  to  his  death.  •  Paul  Rigazio  recently 
met  Al  Sweenie  at  an  accounting  seminar. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  25  years. 
The  Rigazios  are  celebrating  the  arrival  of 
their  first  grandchild.  Al's  daughter  recently 
married  a  gent  from  WPI.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  son-in-law  has  season  tickets  for  BC 
football.  •  Another  gathering  was  held  at 
Missy  NC  '61  and  Bob  Rudman's  home. 
Among  those  attending  were  Betty  and  Jim 
Browne,  Mary  Ann  and  Don  Croatti,  Elaine 
'62  and  Paul  Lyons,  Gael  NC  '61  and  Tim 
Daly,  Carol  Ann  and  Jim  Hayes,  Mary  Ann 
and  Larry  Matthews,  Tom  Maguire,  Jan 
Lent,  Helen  and  Rich  Stanton,  and  Anna 
and  Charlie  Tretter.  The  highlight  of  the 
event  was  Larry  Matthews  "tickling  his  key- 
board keys"  to  many  memorable  tunes. 
Larry  was  the  musical  entertainment  for  our 
45th  reunion  and  was  superb.  •  Jack  Falvey 
recendy  met  Phil  Langan,  who  is  working 
for  the  Hood  Museum  at  Dartmouth.  Jack 
has  written  33  articles  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  3  for  Barron's.  He  has  complet- 
ed his  ninth  book,  Freelance  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Barron's  on  Manage- 
ment. Jack  has  a  28-minute  DVD  for  new 
and  old  graduates  on  how  to  obtain  a  job. 
He  sent  me  a  copy,  and  it  is  a  great  piece.  He 
also  completed  his  25th  year  of  teaching  as 
an  adjunct  at  UMass  Boston.  •  E-mail  info  to 
me  or  submit  your  news  on  the  Online 
Community  at  www.bc.edu/alumni.  Till 
then... 

NC  i960 

Correspondent:  Patricia  Dorsey 
dorseypm@comcast.net 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA  02492 

On  behalf  of  the  class,  I'd  like  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Brenda  Koehler  Laun- 
dry, whose  husband,  Terry,  died  this  past 
summer  from  Alzheimer's  disease.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  on  August  26  in 
Rhode  Island.  Please  keep  Brenda  and  her 
family  in  your  prayers.  •  In  August,  Mickey 
Mahon  MacMillan  held  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  on  Cape  Cod  for  several  classmates. 
Sally  O'Connell  Healy,  Sheila  Marshall  Gill, 
Julie  O'Neill,  Elaine  Holland  Early,  Carole 
Ward  McNamara,  Kathleen  McDermott 
Kelsh,  Loretta  Maguire,  Jeanne  Hanrihan 
Connolly,  Blanche  Hunnewell,  and  I  were 
delighted  to  be  there.  •  Mickey  and  her  hus- 


band, Don,  took  a  cruise  this  past  winter 
starting  from  Chile.  They  sailed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  visited  several  islands  and 
Costa  Rica.  Don  taught  bridge  and  ran  the 
tournaments  on  board  while  Mickey  assisted 
him.  She  told  us  of  her  daring  ride  on  the 
"canopy"  in  the  rain  forest  of  Costa  Rica.  Ca- 
bles carried  her  from  one  tree  platform  to  an- 
other (13  in  all),  which  got  the  adrenaline 
flowing!  Mickey  was  motivated  to  complete 
this  so  she  could  tell  her  grandchildren  about 
the  challenge  she  took.  •  I  just  heard  the  won- 
derful news  from  Julie  O'Neill  that  her 
daughter  Nancy  delivered  a  baby  girl!  Cather- 
ine Josephine  Steers  was  born  on  August  24 
(flie  day  after  we  met  at  Mickey's).  This  is  the 
first  grandchild  for  Julie,  and  I'm  happy  to 
share  her  exciting  news  with  you.  •  Sally  O'- 
Connell Healy  reported  that  her  daughter 
Katherine  had  done  well  with  her  surgery 
and  treatment  and  asked  us  to  continue  the 
prayers  for  her  return  to  good  health.  •  Sheila 
Marshall  Gill  works  part-time  at  a  jewelry 
store  and  loves  it.  Needless  to  say,  she  always 
comes  wearing  something  special!  •  Carole 
Ward  McNamara  and  Kathleen  McDermott 
Kelsh  compared  their  family  vacation  week- 
ends with  all  the  grandchildren.  Carole  has 
eight  grandsons,  and  Kathleen  has  three 
granddaughters  and  three  grandsons.  • 
Jeanne  Hanrihan  Connolly  is  hoping  to  sell 
their  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  relo- 
cate off  island.  She  continues  to  volunteer 
once  a  week  with  cancer  patients  at  the  Beth 
Israel  Deaconess  Medical  Center  in  Boston. 
We  also  heard  some  of  the  interesting  details 
of  her  trip  to  India  when  her  son  was  mar- 
ried. •  Elaine  Holland  Early  and  I  made  our 
annual  trip  via  the  ferry  to  Long  Island  to  visit 
Kathleen  McDermott  Kelsh  and  her  hus- 
band, John.  While  there  we  stopped  in  to  see 
Gail  Stout  Fernandez  at  her  daughter  Amy's 
home  in  Bridgehampton.  She  and  Brian 
were  babysitting  their  grandson  for  the  week. 
Gail  continues  to  design  and  sell  her  jewelry 
and  is  still  involved  as  an  art  museum  do- 
cent.  •  Please  e-mail  me  some  information  at 
the  address  above.  Happy  Thanksgiving! 


I96l 


Correspondent:  Dave  and  Joan  Angino 

Melville 
class6ibc@aol.com 

j8l-^0-}020 

Thanks  for  the  calls  and  e-mails.  Here's  the 
news.  •  Jim  Conway  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  are 
living  in  Manchester,  NH,  where  Jim  runs 
a  urology  practice.  The  Conways  have  six 


children  and  six  grandchildren.  Jim  tells  us 
that  John  McCormack  is  a  retired  Army 
colonel/psychologist  and  lives  in  Augusta, 
GA.  He  and  wife  Anne  have  six  children 
and  15  grandchildren.  (Is  that  a  class 
record?)  •  Tony  O'Malley  and  wife  Mary 
Anne  are  in  Nashua,  NH.  They  have  four 
children  and  four  grandchildren.  Son  Mike 
is  a  star  of  Yes,  Dear,  a  syndicated  TV  show 
on  CBS.  Daughter  Kerry,  an  actress,  has 
starred  in  White  Christmas  and  Les  Mis. 
Tony  still  sings.  •  Bill  and  Ellen  (Wedge- 
worth)  Ryan  are  living  in  Naples,  FL,  and 
Charlotte,  NC.  They  have  three  children 
and  three  grandchildren.  Bill  is  retired 
from  CSX.  •  Chris  Canavan  retired  from 
Coopers  &  Lybrand.  He  and  wife  Mary  have 
two  kids  and  six  grandchildren  and  divide 
their  time  between  Wellesley  and  the  Cape. 
Chris  aspires  to  play  the  Senior  Golf  Tour.  • 
Daniel  Cohen  is  retired  and  volunteers  at 
Hebrew  SeniorLife.  He  taught  history  at 
the  Jewish  Vocational  Service  Center.  • 
Nancy  Marie  Dubin  is  living  in  Maryland. 
After  receiving  an  MS,  she  taught  at 
Georgetown  and  George  Mason  nursing 
schools  before  retiring.  She  has  two  chil- 
dren. Nancy  tells  us  that  Anne  Manning 
Ackerman  retired  from  nursing  and  is  vol- 
unteering as  a  Eucharistic  minister  and 
nurse  at  a  local  hospital.  •  Rita  Ailinger  re- 
cently started  a  new  position  at  George- 
town University  as  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  &  Health  Studies.  Her 
primary  focus  of  research  is  TB  among 
Latino  immigrants.  •  Barbara  Power  Mad- 
den retired  from  nursing  education  and  is 
doing  per  diem  nursing  at  Newton-Welles- 
ley  Hospital.  She  works  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  as  a  certified  sexu- 
al assault  nurse  examiner.  •  Maddie 
Druzdis  Venis  retired  from  nursing  but 
still  works  part-time  at  St.  Elizabeth's  clin- 
ic. •  Patricia  Bedard  Triggs  retired  as  the 
director  of  nursing  at  Holyoke  Community 
College  and  received  a  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award.  She  is  currently  the  interim 
dean  of  nursing  at  the  college.  •  Mary  and 
Nick  Giantis  are  living  in  Hilton  Head,  SC. 
•  I  received  an  e-mail  from  John  Hehir  in 
Jacksonville,  FL,  who  has  lots  of  ideas  for 
our  50th  anniversary.  •  Tom  Dahoney  is  a 
retired  pilot  from  Delta.  He  and  wife 
Doreen  live  in  Phoenix  and  have  three  chil- 
dren and  four  grandchildren.  They  spend 
their  summers  at  7,800  feet  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona.  They  just  returned 
from  a  1,000-mile  motorcycle  trip.  •  Sym- 
pathies go  out  to  the  family  of  Noreen 
Buckley  Peccini,  who  passed  away  in  Janu- 
ary 2006.  •  Keep  the  info  coming. 
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Correspondent:  Missy  Clancy  Rudman 
newtonmiz6i  @bellsouth.net 
1428  Primrose  Lane 
Franklin,  TN  37064 

I  received  word  from  Betty  Hitchins  Wilson 

that  her  twin  grandsons,  Dominic  and 
Luke,  arrived  on  August  21  at  30  weeks.  She 
has  been  in  Michigan  helping  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  The  twins  are  doing  well  in 
NICU.  Betty  thanks  everybody  for  their 
prayers.  •  Our  fifth  grandchild  and  third 
grandson,  Callum  Angelo  Maffey,  arrived 
on  August  1.  We  flew  to  Las  Vegas  for  a 
week  to  enjoy  and  help.  We  too  thank  you 
for  your  prayers  for  Callum 's  safe  delivery.  • 
In  July,  Joanie  O'Neil  received  news  that 
Nancy  McAuliffe  Blake  had  been  in  hospice 
care  in  Maine.  Brigid  O' Sullivan  Sheehan 
sent  a  note  saying  Nancy  died  on  September 
1.  Please  keep  her  in  your  prayers.  •  I  no- 
ticed on  the  BC  Website  that  another  mem- 
ber of  our  class,  Frances  (Dalton)  De  La 
Fuente,  has  died.  •  Our  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Judy  Thompson  Collins  and 
Dave  upon  the  death  of  their  daughter  Katie 
in  August.  •  Gail  Giere  Collins  sent  word 
that  her  granddaughter  Meagan  will  be  at- 
tending Sacred  Heart  in  Greenwich,  CT.  • 
Nancy  Kehoe,  RSCJ,  who  spoke  to  us  on  the 
Saturday  morning  of  the  reunion,  gave  us 
more  food  for  thought:  No  matter  what  our 
age  we  can  inspire,  and  we  can  be  inspired, 
to  achieve  and  give  of  ourselves.  One  ques- 
tion she  raised  was  how  Newton  had  pre- 
pared us  for  life.  These  topics  were  dis- 
cussed to  some  extent  at  our  meeting  at 
Alumni  House  (Putnam  House).  During 
our  various  discussions,  one  classmate  de- 
picted herself  (her  life)  as  a  "work  in 
progress,"  which  I  think  goes  along  with 
what  Sr.  Kehoe  was  saying.  Speaking  of  Put- 
nam House,  some  of  us  took  a  few  mo- 
ments to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  that  build- 
ing, which  we  probably  didn't  notice  in 
college  either  because  we  were  deep  in 
study  and  rushing  about  or  because  the 
bookshelves  obscured  the  walls.  •  On  July 
15,  Linda  Gray  MacKay,  Kathy  Hall  Hunter, 
and  I  attended  the  women's  conference  at 
BC.  •  Tim  '60  and  Gael  Sullivan  Daly  were 
able  to  join  us  in  July  on  the  Cape  before 
going  to  the  baptism  of  one  of  their  grand- 
children the  following  day.  We  joined  them 
in  August  at  a  party  at  their  lovely  home  in 
North  Scituate,  where  we  saw  pictures  of 
the  "raising"  of  their  home  as  well  as  their 
trip  to  Siberia!  •  Hope  you  all  have  happy 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays. 


"!Qu2  reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondents:  Frank  and  Eileen  (Trish) 

Faggiano 
frank@faggianoconsulting.com 
}3  Gleason  Road 
Reading,  MA  01867;  781-944-0720 

Bob  Boberg  '63,  who  played  on  the  1962 
basketball  team,  called  to  say  that  Bill  Foley, 
Jim  Hooley,  and  Billy  Donovan  were  plan- 
ning to  visit  Walter  Kelle  and  family  in  the 
fall  in  Slingerlands,  NY.  Walter  is  a  psychia- 
trist and  has  been  practicing  in  the  Albany 
area  for  many  years.  His  health  has  not  been 
good  recently,  and  his  basketball  friends 
have  periodically  visited  him.  I  am  sure  Wal- 
ter would  enjoy  hearing  from  his  class- 
mates. We  wish  him  well.  •  We  continue  to 
seek  volunteers  to  assist  with  our  45th  re- 
union and  encourage  you  to  contact  Ann 
Connor  in  the  Alumni  Office  at  617-552- 
4751.  •  Our  condolences  to  the  families  of 
Joe  Lezon  of  Davie,  FL,  and  Lou  O'Malley  of 
Green  Bay,  WI.  Both  classmates  passed  away 
in  June.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1962  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for 
our  reunion  this  year. 

NC  1Q02  reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
makmad@comcast.net 
94  Abbott  Road 
Wellesley,  MA  02481 

As  the  summer  came  to  an  end,  thoughts  of 
our  reunion  in  2007  got  people  talking.  In 
preparation,  a  few  who  were  available  gath- 
ered at  my  house  for  lunch  and  tried  to  come 
up  with  some  ideas.  Anne  Gallagher  Mur- 
phy, Janet  Richmond  Latour,  Mary  Martha 
Llewellyn,  Edwina  Lynch  McCarthy,  Robbie 
Von  Urff  Sweeney,  Carol  Lo  Chin,  Judy 
Mountain  Morton,  W  Martin,  Ellen  Markey 
Thurmond,  Susan  Mulvanity  Donlan,  and 
Anne  Morgan  O'Connor  were  all  on  hand 
with  lots  of  conversation.  •  I  had  a  great  talk 
with  Kathy  Mahoney  Guilmette,  who  sum- 
mers in  Charlestown,  RI,  and  is  in  Engle- 
wood,  FL,  near  Sarasota  for  the  winter.  She 
said  that  she  and  Anne  Gallagher  Murphy 
are  hoping  to  get  a  group  together  in  early 
March  in  Florida,  so  if  you  are  interested, 
contact  her  at  rjguilmette@hotmail.com.  All 
of  this  pre-reunion  connecting  will  hopefully 
bring  a  lot  of  classmates  back  for  our  June  re- 
union. •  Dublin  was  the  destination  for  a 
family  gathering  for  Mary  Hallisey  McNama- 


ra  and  her  husband,  Paul  '62,  their  children 
and  spouses,  and  their  two  little  granddaugh- 
ters. Mary  and  Paul  had  taken  a  sabbatical 
year  in  Dublin  several  years  ago  and  were  re- 
turning for  the  wedding  of  a  former  neigh- 
bor. •  Anne  Morgan  O'Connor  and  her  hus- 
band, Jim  '62,  celebrated  the  early 
September  wedding  of  their  daughter  Car- 
olyn in  Hawaii.  Anne  said  that  Barbara  Col- 
lette  Sauve  came  from  Quebec  to  Cape  Cod 
for  a  prenuptial  party.  •  Carol  Lo  Chin,  who 
lives  in  Wellesley,  told  me  that  she  has  eight 
grandchildren,  but  that  most  of  them  live  in 
California.  •  Bonnie  Tubridy  Blosat  wrote 
that  she  always  enjoys  reading  the  Newton 
news  and  wanted  us  to  know  that  her  hus- 
band, Bruce,  died  unexpectedly  while  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  late  October  2005. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  you,  Bonnie,  and  I 
apologize  for  not  posting  this  when  you 
wrote  to  me  in  April.  •  Mary  Ellen  McShane 
Troy  wrote  to  me  because  she  has  gotten  in- 
volved with  Voice  of  the  Faithful  in  Michigan. 
She  and  her  husband,  Tom,  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  family  reunion  on  the  occasion  of 
her  son's  wedding  in  Alabama.  She  is  hoping 
to  make  the  reunion  in  June.  •  Maura  O'Neill 
Overlan  retired  last  year  after  working  years 
as  a  bilingual  social  worker  in  Framingham. 
She  has  moved  to  Middletown,  RI,  where  she 
has  enjoyed  connecting  with  old  friends  and 
playing  lots  of  golf.  She  also  makes  time  in 
her  retirement  to  be  a  literacy  volunteer.  • 
Sheila  Leahy  Valicenti  and  her  husband, 
Paul,  are  traveling  to  Vancouver  in  Septem- 
ber. Sheila  has  had  a  few  reunions  with 
Donna  Coughlin  Carroll,  Monica  Shaugh- 
nessy  Hayden,  Valerie  McMahon  Vincent, 
Sheila  Tiernan  Balboni,  and  Mary  Jane 
Moran  McLean.  As  Sheila  said,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  connect  and  support 
each  other  as  we  go  through  so  many 
changes  in  our  lives.  •  Please  send  me  your 
updates  so  our  reunion  book  can  be  ready  for 
printing. 


1963 


Correspondent:  Matthew  J.  McDonnell 
matthew@shore.net 

121  Shore  Avenue 

Quincy,  MA  02169;  617~479~1714 

Had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  with  Jack 
McCormack,  who  called  to  report  that  he  is 
still  living  in  Gorham,  ME,  where  he  and  his 
wife  have  raised  their  eight  children.  Jack  re- 
tired after  many  years  in  hospital  administra- 
tion in  the  Portland  area  and  now  has  his 
own  hospital  management  consulting  firm. 
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PAUL  MCCANN   '62 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  BOSTON 


Fifty  years  ago,  Bostonians  worried  that  there  would  be 
nowhere  left  to  build  in  their  compact  city.  But  in  the  near- 
ly half-century  that  Paul  McCann  '62  has  worked  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA),  he  has  personally 
helped  facilitate  another  40  million  square  feet  of  growth  for  a 
city  that's  now  more  thriving  than  ever.  "I've  witnessed  new 
buildings  rise,  new  highways  come,  and  new  residents  wel- 
comed to  Boston,"  says  McCann.  As  second-in-command  at  the 
BRA,  McCann  has  worked  on  close  to  a  thousand  different  pro- 
jects— many  of  them  planning  projects  for  local  universities. 
According  to  McCann,  "Universities  like  Boston  College  are 
Boston's  greatest  blessing.  BC  helps  create  jobs,  attracts  a  di- 
verse population,  and  promotes  more  community  service." 

Throughout  his  service  with  the  BRA,  McCann  has  been  in- 
volved in  projects  from  the  proposal  stage  all  the  way  through  to 
the  final  completion  of  the  structure.  A  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  McCann  also  offers  legal  counsel  to  the  BRA.  In 
1994,  his  contributions  to  Boston  earned  him  the  Henry  Lee 
Shattuck  Award  for  Excellence  in  Public  Service,  awarded  by 
the  Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  to  public  employees  and 
civic  leaders  who  represent  the  best  of  Boston.  The  secret  to  his 
success?  "Really  developing  an  understanding  of  economic 
planning  and  love  for  what  I  do,"  observes  McCann.  "You  be- 
come a  leader  by  loving  your  job." 

McCann  recently  scaled  back  his  full-time  BRA  work  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  family,  but  he  plans  to  work  part-time  well 
beyond  his  50  years  of  service.  "There's  always  something  new 
to  be  built  that  no  one  has  envisioned  yet,"  he  observes.  As  an  ex- 
ample, McCann  points  to  the  expansion  of  BC's  campus  and  the 


McCann  has  overseen  planning  and  economic  development  in 
Boston's  neighborhoods  for  nearly  50  years. 

changes  that  he  never  foresaw  as  a  student:  "In  the  winter,  I  ac- 
tually used  to  skate  on  a  pond  that  has  since  been  filled  in  and  is 
now  known  as  Lower  Campus."  Today's  BC  students  will  be  sim- 
ilarly surprised  in  the  years  to  come  by  the  ways  in  which  Mc- 
Cann and  the  BRA  will  help  develop  the  newly  acquired  land  for 
BC's  Brighton  campus. 


Jack  would  love  to  hear  from  classmates.  •  I 
received  a  nice  e-mail  from  Mike  Lydon, 
who  has  retired  from  a  career  in  graphics 
and  now  has  a  consulting  practice.  He  and 
his  wife  reside  near  Walden  Pond,  and 
"most  weekends  in  the  summer  escape  with 
Thoreauvian  rapture"  by  throwing  their 
canoe  into  the  pond.  •  Received  an  interest- 
ing note  from  Dave  O'Keefe,  who  is  a  retired 
Connecticut  State  Police  sergeant.  He  now 
works  as  an  executive  chef  at  Tommy  Sulli- 
van's Cafe  in  Branford,  CT,  but  is  regularly 
seen  at  the  Eel  Pot  Restaurant  in  Branford. 
He  looks  forward  to  meeting  fellow  BC 
alums.  The  treat  is  on  him  for  any  visiting 
classmates.  •  More  on  coclass  laureate  Bill 
Costley:  Bill's  ongoing  series  of  news 
poems,  "The  CHENI@D,"  has  led  to  a  nom- 
ination for  inclusion  in  an  anthology  of  the 
best  online  writing  (of  the  last  10  years), 
funded  by  Indiana  State  University,  to  be 
published  by  Snow-Vigate  Press  in  August 
2007.  •  Received  a  colorful  e-mail  from  Ed 
Rae.  Attached  was  a  photo  of  him  and  his 
son,  Ed  Jr.,  receiving  a  Massachusetts  State 
Senate  Citation  for  Ed  Sr.'s  work  as  a  soccer 


referee  for  30  years  in  the  Needham  Memo- 
rial Day  Soccer  Tournament.  Ed  is  involved 
in  the  US  Soccer  Federation's  program  of 
referee  education  and  is  an  active  referee  as 
well  as  a  national  assessor  for  professional 
games  in  the  Northeast.  Keep  up  the  good 
work,  Ed,  on  all  counts!  •  Sad  to  report  the 
August  death  of  Dorothy  Murphy,  wife  of 
Bill  Murphy,  from  Milton.  Besides  Bill, 
Dorothy  is  survived  by  their  four  children: 
Dorothy  Burkett  '89,  Bill  Jr.,  James,  and 
Deborah  Murphy  '97.  Additionally,  Mar- 
garet Schmidt  Keefe  of  Winchester  passed 
away  in  April,  and  Mary  I.  Costello  Cedrone 
of  Marshfield  passed  away  in  March.  Mar- 
garet was  a  school  nurse  in  the  Winchester 
Public  Schools.  Mary  was  a  social  service 
case  manager  at  the  Westwood/ Pembroke 
Corporation  in  Pembroke.  Heard  at  press 
time  of  the  deaths  in  July  of  both  Elaine 
Vetri  Derrnehy  of  Westwood,  NJ,  and  Robert 
B.  Holmgren  of  Bradenton,  FL.  Robert  was 
a  retired  dermatologist  who  had  maintained 
a  medical  practice  in  Milford.  Sincere  class 
condolences  to  all  of  the  bereaved  families.  • 
Keep  those  correspondences  coming. 
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Correspondent:  John  Moynihan 
moynihan_john@hotmail.com 
27  Rockland  Street 
Swampscott,  MA  oigoy 

Betty  Baylock  Giacobbe  writes  that  "after  38 
years  of  marriage,  my  husband  (and  best 
friend),  Frederick,  passed  away  in  June  after 
a  20-month  battle  with  pancreatic  cancer.  I 
am  trying  to  get  used  to  this  'widowhood' 
thing.  I  have  two  living  sons,  Matthew  and 
David.  (We  lost  their  brother  in  1995.  James 
was  the  oldest.)  Both  live  nearby  and  have 
been  a  great  comfort.  I  am  currentiy  the  exec- 
utive director  of  a  not-for-profit  agency,  Se- 
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nior  Home  Sharing,  Inc.,  that  provides  af- 
fordable group  homes  for  seniors."  •  Joan 
Montis  King  and  Andrea  Jakatavich  Cord- 
well  spent  two  weeks  in  Lithuania  in  August, 
discovering  "their  roots,"  and  touring  the 
country  with  grammar  school  classmates 
and  Joan's  husband,  Fred.  •  After  retirement, 
George  Davis  joined  the  Ignatian  Lay  Volun- 
teer Corps.  He  volunteers  two  to  four  days 
per  week  serving  the  poor  in  Philadelphia.  • 
Bob  Filiault  writes,  "I  am  happily  living  in 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA,  after  forays  to  New  York 
City,  the  Berkshires,  Boston,  Tokyo,  San  Jose, 
Tucson,  and  San  Jose  again.  I  work  for  Micrel 
Semiconductor  as  director  of  worldwide 
channel  sales.  My  travels  take  me  around  the 
world.  Last  week,  I  returned  from  my  fifth 
trip  to  Asia  this  year."  •  John  Bormolini  is  liv- 
ing in  Leavenworth,  KS,  and  swears  that  it  is 
not  the  end  of  the  world.  It  can  indeed  be 
found,  and  in  fact,  Bob  FuiceUi  recently  came 
to  visit  from  Colorado.  •  Susan  Owens  Mor- 
gan is  a  professor  emeritus  at  Central  Mis- 
souri State,  where  she  lives  with  her  hus- 
band, Daniel,  a  retired  lieutenant  colonel  and 
a  nurse  as  well.  •  Sometimes  I  think  that  Jim 
Spillane,  SJ,  is  living  under  a  dark  cloud.  Pre- 
vious reports  have  detailed  his  experiences 
with  an  earthquake  in  his  hometown  of  Yo- 
gyakarta,  Indonesia,  as  well  as  his  work  with 
tsunami  victims  in  another  part  of  Indonesia. 
Now  he  writes  that  in  July  he  was  packing  to 
go  to  Beirut  for  a  conference  when  he 
learned  that  the  airport  was  closed.  (You  all 
have  read  why.)  Talk  about  being  jinxed!  • 
Wedding  bells  have  been  ringing  for  children 
of '64ers.  Dan  Higgins's  son,  Lt.  Cdr.  Sean, 
was  married  at  the  Newport  Naval  Station  in 
April.  My  daughter  Lauren  was  married  in 
Gloucester  in  July,  and  Bob  Callen's  son 
Mark  was  married  in  Paramus,  NJ,  in  Au- 
gust. •  I  am  running  out  of  space,  but  there  is 
more  news  to  be  found  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community/. 
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Correspondent:  Priscilla  Weinlandt  Lamb 

agneau76@optonline.net 

125  Elizabeth  Road 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10804;  $14-636-0214 

Much  to  my  delight,  Sheila  Lynch  Thomp- 
son Flores  has  gotten  in  touch  once  again 
and  sent  this  update:  "My  husband,  Sergio 
(now  retired  from  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Ser- 
vice), and  I  returned  to  Brazil  last  year  from 
the  Middle  East.  This  is  the  last  move  for  us, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  being  home  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  good,  enjoying  warm 


weather,  our  view  of  Sugar  loaf,  the  beaches, 
and  making  new  friends."  Thanks,  Sheila, 
for  staying  in  touch.  It's  always  great  to  hear 
from  you.  •  I  had  lunch  in  the  spring  at  Kathy 
Wilson  Conroy's,  along  with  Rosemarie  Van 
Eyck  Winslow,  Joan  Nicolaysen  Taubner, 
Carol  Sorace  Whalen,  Morna  Ford  Sheehy, 
and  Carol  Sinnott  Ulmer.  It  was  an  afternoon 
filled  with  many  laughs  and  many  reminis- 
cences, most  of  which  cannot  be  recounted 
here,  but  they  do  account  for  the  many 
laughs.  Carol  and  I  stayed  a  little  later  (Carol 
and  I  always  seem  to  stay  a  little  later)  so  that 
Kathy  could  show  Carol  her  knee-strength- 
ening exercises  (!),  as  they  compared  knee 
surgery  recoveries.  Carol  was  still  taking  care 
of  two  of  her  granddaughters  full-time  and 
said  that  "nanny-ing"  kept  her  so  busy  that  at 
the  end  of  the  day  her  "head  was  in  the 
plate."  It's  a  visual  that  I  couldn't  help  but 
pass  on.  •  Now  let  me  say  it  again.  Given  how 
everyone  looks,  we're  OK  so  far  for  the  50th 
reunion.  Three  years  down,  seven  to  go,  but 
then  who's  counting?  Right  now  I'm  just 
happy  that  Paul  McCartney  is  64  too!  •  You 
may  remember  that  I  started  my  last  column 
lamenting  the  fact  that  I  had  been  relegated 
to  reporting  on  medical  issues.  As  irony 
would  have  it,  right  after  that  issue  was  pub- 
lished in  June,  my  husband,  Marc,  had  a  very 
serious  accident,  and  underwent  emergency 
brain  surgery,  and  the  summer  virtually  dis- 
appeared. As  I  write  this,  and  September  be- 
gins, he  is  finally  out  of  a  coma  and  starting 
what  we  know  will  be  a  long  recovery 
process.  Our  daughters,  Dana  and  Alexis, 
have  been  extraordinary  this  entire  time;  I 
can't  imagine  having  to  go  through  this  with- 
out them.  To  those  of  you  who  have  been 
with  me  from  the  start,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  been  my  extended  family  and  a 
tremendous  source  of  support.  I  am,  quite 
honestly,  overwhelmed  by  the  concern,  car- 
ing, and  love  that  you  have  shown.  You  have 
made  all  the  difference.  For  now,  I  keep  re- 
minding myself  of  Wendy  Wasserstein's 
quote,  "In  life,  you  should  be  strong  and 
hopeful." 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNulty  Harte 

trishharte@aol.com 

6  Everett  Avenue 

Winchester,  MA  oi8go;  781-729-1187 

Sarah  Anne  and  Jim  Mahoney  and  Neal  and 
Patricia  Harte  toured  Rome  and  Florence 
with  the  BC  McMullen  Patrons  group  this 
past  June.  They  had  a  fabulous  trip  visiting 


museums  and  private  gardens  and  having 
dinners  in  private  palazzi.  They  truly  en- 
joyed a  wonderful  and  educational  vacation. 
•  In  July,  Mary  Margaret  and  John  Griffin 
entertained  John's  BC  golfing  classmates 
Mary  and  JefFSomers,  Sarah  Anne  and  Jim 
Mahoney,  and  Patricia  and  Neal  Harte  at 
their  summer  home  overlooking  Boothbay 
Harbor.  It  was  a  great  weekend  with  one  of 
the  highlights  being  a  clam  and  lobster  bake 
cooked  on  the  rocks  outside  their  home.  •  I 
recently  met  Ed  '66  and  Joanne  O'Malley 
O'Connor  at  St.  Charles  Church  in  Mered- 
ith, NH.  Joanne  and  Ed  have  moved  perma- 
nently to  Moultonborough  and  love  their 
time  in  New  Hampshire. 
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Correspondent:  Linda  Mason  Crimmins 
Mason65@bc.edu 

RR  1,  Box  1396 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 

Joan  Wienk  Gallagher  has  now  totaled  15 
countries  and  over  177,000  miles  for  work 
as  of  this  writing.  As  if  her  work  travel 
weren't  enough,  Joan  also  took  a  week's 
pleasure  trip  to  Beijing,  Xi'an,  and  Shang- 
hai, China,  with  three  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters (ages  12,  10,  and  8),  all  of  whom  study 
Chinese  in  school  and  thus  were  her  "tour 
guides"!  The  Chinese  were  fascinated  with 
three  blonde,  blue-eyed  girls  and  often 
asked  if  they  could  take  the  girls'  photos — a 
case  of  reverse  tourism,  as  Joan  calls  it.  • 
Libby  Miller  Fitzgerald  and  husband  Paul 
enjoyed  a  week  of  bicycling  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  where  they  visited  Banff  National 
Park,  Lake  Louise,  and  Kananaskis.  Libby 
says  the  scenery  was  spectacular,  and  they 
saw  lots  of  wildlife,  including  elk,  a  cougar, 
and  a  deer  giving  birth.  Her  son  Paul's 
movie,  Forgiven,  which  had  been  at  Sun- 
dance, was  to  be  shown  at  the  American 
Film  Festival  in  Deauville,  France,  in  Sep- 
tember. •  Angie  McDonnell  Larimer  is  en- 
joying her  new  left  hip  after  replacement 
surgery  in  November  2005.  Although  her 
"running  career  is  over,"  she  still  enjoys  rac- 
ing her  sailboat  on  southern  Ohio's  lakes 
and  on  Lake  Erie.  Angie  is  controller  of  the 
Cheetah  Conservation  Fund.  She  spends 
lots  of  time  commuting  between  Cincin- 
nati, Seattle,  and  San  Jose  to  check  up  on 
her  five  grandkids,  ages  11  months  to  7 
years  old,  and  their  respective  dads,  her 
three  sons.  •  Nancy  Philpott  Cook  is  an 
extra  in  Evan  Almighty,  the  sequel  to  Bruce 
Almighty.  This  opportunity  came  courtesy 
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of  a  famous  actress  and  Newton  Country 
Day  School  classmate,  Helen  Carey.  Nancy 
is  also  taking  four  classes  and  having  fun 
posting  pictures  and  videos  on  her  Website. 
She  is  enjoying  the  freedom  of  retirement,  a 
thought  echoed  by  many  of  us.  •  Please  take 
a  minute  to  send  some  news  about  you  and 
yours.  Remember  to  put  Newton  news  in 
the  subject  line  and  to  include  your  maiden 
name  as  well  as  your  married  name  with 
your  news.  •  Be  sure  to  check  out  and  regis- 
ter for  the  Online  Community  set  up  on  the 
BC  Alumni  Association  Website.  It's  easy 
to  register,  and  it's  a  great  place  to  reconnect 
with  old  friends.  •  As  you  read  this  it  will  be 
the  Christmas  season.  I  wish  each  of  you  all 
of  the  joy  and  blessings  of  this  wonderful 
time  of  the  year. 
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Correspondent:  Dane  Baird 
danebaird@aol.com 
28  Village  Walk  Court 
Pontevedra  Beach,  FL  32082 
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Correspondent:  Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 

catherine.hurst@comcast.net 

4204  Silent  Wing 

Santa  Fe,  NM  8j$oj;  505-474-3162 

Mary  Ann  Pasquale  Jurek  finds  that  athlet- 
ics have  helped  her  "cope  with  the  stresses 
of  life's  journey."  She  is  currently  president 
of  the  Indian  Ridge  Country  Club  Women's 
Golf  Association  and  a  principal  in  an  eBay 
business.  Mary  Ann  was  widowed  eight 
years  ago  and  has  since  reunited  with  her 
high-school  sweetheart.  Her  two  30-some- 
thing  children  are  living  not  far  from  her 
home  in  Andover,  and  she  enjoys  spending 
time  with  her  two  grandchildren  as  well.  • 
Peggy  O'Connor  Delozier  loves  her  job  as  a 
realtor  with  Coldwell  Banker  in  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  MI,  and  takes  frequent  travel- 
ing breaks.  She  and  her  family  spent  a  week 
in  St.  Barts  over  the  New  Year's  holiday.  • 
Susan  Marion  Cooney  is  also  in  the  real  es- 
tate business  as  a  broker  in  Lowell.  The 
Cooneys  hosted  their  fourth  wedding  last 
year  when  their  youngest  daughter,  Maura, 
married  Jarrod  Graham.  •  Evelyn  Fu  Loh 
and  Laurence  became  grandparents  for  the 
first  time  in  2005.  Their  new  granddaugh- 
ter lives  near  them  in  Bellevue,  WA,  and 
they  love  spending  time  with  her!  Since 
Laurence's  partial  retirement,  they  have 


been  able  to  travel  extensively.  They  also 
stay  busy  with  a  scholarship  program  they 
started  in  China  to  help  poor  children  stay 
in  school.  (You  can  read  more  about  it  at 
www.weieu.org.)  •  Patricia  Foley  DiSilvio  is 
still  coordinating  the  academic  programs  in 
Italian  at  Tufts.  She  was  unable  to  attend  the 
reunion  since  she  was  presenting  a  paper  at 
a  conference  in  Genoa  that  same  week.  • 
Betty  Wahn  Goletti  is  delighted  to  report  the 
publication  of  her  first  book,  Lindsey  and 
the  Jedgar.  Aimed  at  awakening  poetry  ap- 
preciation in  preteens,  the  fantasy  adven- 
ture revolves  around  a  mystery  where  the 
clues  all  point  to  Shakespeare.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  she  turned  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book  into  a  theatrical  production  titled 
What  Does  This  Gorilla  Have  to  Do  with 
Shakespeare?  and  directed  a  student  perfor- 
mance held  at  the  Renaissance  cloister  at 
the  top  of  the  Spanish  Steps  in  Rome.  Read 
more  about  the  book,  including  wonderful 
comments  from  its  young  readers,  at 
www.lindseyandthejedgar.com.  •  Diane 
LaPolla  DiFiore  and  her  husband,  Al,  have 
both  retired  and  are  enjoying  their  five 
grandchildren,  traveling,  and  the  freedom 
retirement  brings.  Their  condo  in  Florida 
was  hit  by  two  hurricanes  in  2004,  and  they 
are  still  working  to  get  everything  back  to- 
gether. 
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Correspondents:  Charles  and  Mary-Anne 

Benedict 
chasbenedict@aol.com 
84  Rockland  Place 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02464 

A  reception  for  Boston  College  alumni  was 
held  on  August  3  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  It 
was  cohosted  by  Mary  and  Bob  St.  Germain 
and  the  Carroll  family.  The  Carroll  family 
was  represented  by  Barbara  and  Barry  Car- 
roll '65  and  their  family:  Megan  '89,  JD  '92, 
Oona  '00,  and  Colleen  '97.  Also  attending 
were  Pat  Carroll  '66  and  his  wife,  Mimi  '64. 
Attendees  from  the  Class  of  '67  included 
Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict,  Bob  St. 
Germain,  Martin  "Muff  Mulvey,  and  Jack 
Keating.  Classmate  Doug  Cabral,  editor  of 
the  Martha's  Vineyard  Times,  was  helpful 
with  the  PR  effort  for  this  event  and  de- 
serves many  thanks.  •  Rob  Wilde  has  been 
elected  to  the  New  England  Basketball  Hall 
of  Fame  as  a  special  contributor  to  the 
game.  Rob  now  lives  in  Tampa  with  his 
wife,  Kate.  •  Additions  to  your  Reunion 


Committee  are  Joe  Hill,  Roger  Keith,  John 
Kelleher,  Bob  McGinn,  and  Joe  Silvey.  They 
will  focus  primarily  on  the  class  gift  effort. 
You  are  urged  to  go  online  to  the  Class  of 
'67  Web  page  at  www.bc.edu/classes/1967 
to  keep  abreast  of  class  reunion  news  and 
class  event  details,  such  as  time,  date,  and 
ticket  price.  It's  all  there  waiting  for  you. 
Who  knows,  you  may  even  recognize  some- 
one! •  By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  class 
will  have  had  its  away  game  watch  tailgate 
(Florida  State),  honored  our  BC  and  class- 
mate military  veterans,  and  attended  the 
University  Chorale  Christmas  concert/re- 
ception (depending  on  when  you  receive 
this  issue).  In  January,  we  will  have  both 
basketball  and  hockey  game  and  reception 
events  while  the  students  are  away  on 
break.  Join  the  class  for  a  great  time!  In  Feb- 
ruary, we  will  have  a  night  at  the  McMullen 
Art  Museum,  with  a  reception  following  the 
tour.  Again,  please  watch  the  class  Website 
for  details.  •  Enjoy  the  holidays  with  loved 
ones.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1967  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  M.  Adrienne  Tarr  Free 
thefrees@cox.net 
362 7  Great  Laurel  Lane 
Fairfax,  VA  22033;  703-yog-o8g6 

A  big  thank-you  goes  to  Sue  Egan  Gianelli 

for  sending  me  her  updated  e-mail  address. 
I  hope  the  next  message  she  sends  will  in- 
clude news  of  her  activities  in  Ohio.  • 
Martha  Cumings  Wirkutis  was  fondly  re- 
membering the  reconnections  that  came 
from  our  last  reunion  and  wanted  us  to 
know  that  she  and  Tom  have  settled  down  at 
Crane  Lakes  in  Port  Orange,  FL,  after  3-1/2 
years  of  traveling  in  their  motor  home.  They 
went  twice  around  the  United  States,  visit- 
ing more  than  35  states  and  sights  like  Mt. 
St.  Helens,  Glacier  National  Park,  and 
Carlsbad  Caverns.  Martha  always  loved  pho- 
tography, so  they  have  a  wonderful  record  of 
their  time  on  the  road.  Now  that  they  have 
settled  into  an  active  retiree  community,  ge- 
nealogy research  for  family  and  friends,  du- 
plicate bridge  games,  and  more  photogra- 
phy keep  Martha  busy.  The  Wirkutises  had 
been  told  that  significant  hurricanes  bypass 
their  area,  but  the  first  year  in  their  new 
home  they  had  four  come  calling.  That  is 
definitely  not  weather  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  after  all  those  years  living  in  north- 
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ern  California!  •  More  greetings  come  to  all 
from  Highland  Mills,  NY.  Paula  Fanning 
Herbert  retired  from  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  in  December  2002.  She  said,  "Al- 
though I  was  involved  in  the  purchase  of  art 
for  the  World  Trade  Center  when  I  was 
hired  in  1969, 1  did  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  site  after  9/11." 
Now  she  teaches  part-time  in  a  preschool, 
helps  care  for  her  mother,  and  travels.  Re- 
cent jaunts  have  taken  her  to  Bermuda, 
Florida,  and  Mexico  with  her  husband  and 
Italy  with  her  daughter.  She  and  Ernest 
have  been  married  33  years.  Her  son  Lee  is 
studying  civil  engineering,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Mara  is  preparing  for  the  New  York  Bar 
exam  after  graduating  from  Fordham  in 
2003  and  Duke  University  School  of  Law  in 
2006.  •  The  reports  on  grandbabies  are  still 
coming  in...  Anne  Caswell  Prior  heard  that 
Louise  Tully  Wallace  is  the  grandmother  of 
Liam  Leo,  the  son  of  one  of  her  daughters. 
Louise  still  travels  from  the  Midwest  to 
Maine  to  visit  her  mother.  Perhaps  one  of 
next  year's  trips  will  be  just  before  or  after 
the  first  weekend  in  June  so  Louise  can 
come  to  the  reunion,  too.  •  Marilyn  Fu 
Harpster  had  two  spring  2006  babies  to  re- 
port on.  William  "Will"  Joseph  Champ 
Harpster  arrived  on  June  8  to  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  As  a  result  of  other  older 
children  and  grandchildren  in  the  Harpster 
family,  Marilyn  and  Joe  also  became  great- 
grandparents  (!)  with  the  April  birth  of  Leila 
Morrison  in  Jacksonville,  FL.  Marilyn  in- 
formed me  that  when  she  is  in  Florida  she 
enjoys  visiting  with  Diane  Olson  Kestner. 
Diane  and  Mel  like  their  retired  life  in  Flori- 
da. •  With  the  holidays  fast  approaching,  I 
realize  everyone  is  very  busy.  Just  a  re- 
minder that  I  welcome  any  news  or  prayer 
requests  whenever  you  find  the  time  or 
need  to  contact  me.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
seeing  as  many  of  you  as  can  make  it  to  our 
reunion  in  June.  Set  aside  June  1-3,  2007, 
now  as  you  prep  your  calendar  for  this  com- 
ing year.  Have  a  wonderful  winter  season. 
Send  news  for  next  spring! 


1968 


Correspondent:  Judith  Anderson  Day 
jnjday@aol.com 

The  Brentwood  323 

21500  San  Vincente  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

With  sorrow  we  have  learned  of  the  loss  of 
our  classmate  John  Saladino  in  August.  We 
remember  John  as  a  kind  and  generous 


man,  who  remained  committed  to  the  val- 
ues that  he  learned  at  Boston  College.  John 
was  a  devoted  parent,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Thank  you  to  my  friend  Peter 
Driscoll  for  sharing  this  sad  news.  •  Anoth- 
er member  of  our  Class  of  1968  has  been 
honored  by  Boston  College.  Rev.  Edward 
Phillips,  a  Maryknoll  priest  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  is  the  distinguished  recipient  of  the 
2006  Alumni  Award  for  Excellence  for  his 
outstanding  service  in  the  health  profes- 
sion. The  alumni  honorees  were  feted  at  a 
ceremony  in  Robsham  Theater  on  October 
19.  Your  fellow  classmates  salute  you, 
Eddie,  with  fond  memories  of  your  enthusi- 
astic participation  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion skits  way  back  when!  •  Go  Eagles! 
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Correspondent:  Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
fivemill@verizon.net 

8  Brookline  Road 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  report  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  classmate  Sheila 
Mclntyre,  after  a  long  struggle  with  breast 
cancer.  Mac's  infectious  smile  and  ability 
to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest  will  stay  with  us 
forever.  Our  support  and  prayers  go  out  to 
her  family.  •  On  a  lighter  note,  if  you  are 
looking  for  something  to  read,  try  The  Last 
Town  on  Earth  by  Thomas  Mullen. 
Thomas  is  the  son  of  our  classmate  Chris 
Comeau,  and  the  nephew  of  Judy  Mullen 
NC  '66.  •  It  was  great  hearing  from  Connie 
Gaussa  Clarke,  who  is  a  nurse  practitioner 
with  a  degree  in  public  health.  She  and  her 
husband,  Chris,  both  work  in  mental 
health  and  live  in  Scituate.  Connie  has  also 
joined  the  ranks  of  doting  grandparent- 
hood,  saving  time  to  babysit  for  her  grand- 
children two  days  a  week.  •  From  what  you 
all  have  told  me,  this  is  a  very  special  phase 
in  life.  Looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
the  rest  of  you. 


1969 


Correspondent:  James  R.  Littleton 
jim.littleton@gmail.com 

39  Dale  Street 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  0246 

John  Wade  has  been  the  vice 
president/chief  information  officer  for 
Saint  Luke's  Health  System  in  Kansas  City 
for  the  past  13  years.  During  his  tenure, 


Saint  Luke's  received  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award  and  has  been  se- 
lected as  "Most  Wired"  health  system  for 
the  past  seven  years.  John  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  Healthcare  Information 
and  Management  Systems  Society  and  is 
now  serving  as  chair  elect.  John  is  in  the 
process  of  entering  retirement  and  is  tran- 
sitioning to  the  executive  director's  posi- 
tion for  the  Kansas  City  Regional  Electron- 
ic Exchange,  a  regional  health  information 
organization.  John  has  also  reengaged  his 
consulting  organization,  Wade  and  Associ- 
ates, where  he  will  concentrate  in  health 
care-related  executive  consulting.  John  and 
his  wife,  Cheri,  continue  to  live  in  the 
Kansas  City  area  and  visit  their  summer 
home  in  Harris ville,  NH,  as  frequently  as 
their  schedules  allow.  Their  four  children 
live  on  the  East  Coast  along  with  their  eight 
grandchildren.  •  Ken  Fulgione,  of  Mother- 
pie  &  Applehood  Ltd.,  retired  and  sold  his 
alternative  energy  business.  He  lasted 
three  weeks  in  retirement  before  starting  a 
new  career  selling  real  estate  and  building 
special  homes  with  porches. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Gabel  Costello 
mgc1029@aol.com 

4507  Swan  Lake  Drive 

Copley,  OH  44321;  330-666-6170 

My  mail  brought  me  a  letter,  and  in  it,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  was  a  photo  of  Winnie 
"Oyoko"  Loving  being  kissed  by  a  dolphin. 
She  and  her  husband,  Inglore,  spent  an  ex- 
hilarating week  on  Anguilla.  Winnie  reports 
that  she  is  happily  retired  from  30  years  of 
teaching.  She  has  lived  on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix  since  1972,  raising  her  children 
Jonathan  and  Khema  there.  •  Mimi 
Marchev  has  returned  to  her  former  em- 
ployer in  Vermont,  the  World 
Learning/ School  for  International  Training, 
where  she  now  works  in  the  US  office  han- 
dling legal  compliance  issues.  Her  trilin- 
gual son,  Andrew,  is  16.  •  Esther  Fitzgerald 
Schnurnberger  and  her  family  have  moved 
to  Albuquerque.  Her  mother  and  three 
brothers  and  their  families  recently  moved 
to  the  area  as  well.  Esther  knows  life  in  New 
Mexico  will  be  quite  different  from  their 
Catskill  Mountain  retreat  home,  but  she  is 
looking  forward  to  an  easier  existence  for 
her  son  Will,  who  has  special  needs.  She 
and  her  husband,  Howard,  look  forward  to 
the  closeness  of  family,  city  sidewalks,  easy 
winters,  eternal  sunshine,  and  golf!  Es- 
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tlier's  older  son,  John,  is  a  freshman  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Santa  Fe.  •  Ann  "Candy" 
Sullivan  Olson  writes  that  her  younger 
daughter,  Katherine,  recently  graduated 
from  Harvard.  She  plans  to  earn  a  PhD  in 
religion.  Candy's  older  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
is  married  and  living  in  Charleston.  Candy's 
husband,  John,  was  named  a  federal  bank- 
ruptcy judge  for  Ft.  Lauderdale.  This  makes 
Candy  and  John  a  "bicoastal"  couple! 
They've  worked  out  the  commuting  details 
so  that  Candy  can  remain  in  Tampa  and 
seek  the  reelection  of  her  school  board  seat. 
•  Maybe  she  can  give  some  advice  to  Jill 
Hendrickson  Daly,  who  recently  accepted  a 
position  to  teach  physical  education  and 
give  academic  support  to  very  poor  students 
in  a  junior  high  school  in  Oakland,  CA.  I 
visited  Jill  at  her  new  home,  and  you  can 
see  the  San  Francisco  skyline  from  her 
deck!  •  I  recently  contacted  Ann  Lessing 
Benedict,  because  my  daughter  Meghan 
was  setting  up  a  golf  tournament  on  Long 
Island  sponsored  by  Lessings,  the  sixth-gen- 
eration family-owned  business.  Ann  reports 
that  she  and  her  husband,  Bill,  visited  Italy, 
where  they  had  lunch  with  Pat  Farrell  NC 
'68  at  her  farmhouse  in  Umbria.  Ann  and 


held  for  the  last  several  years.  He  must 
have  set  a  good  example  because  his  wife, 
Joanne,  and  two  sons,  Jack  and  Joe,  are  all 
teachers.  Only  his  daughter  took  another 
direction.  She  went  off  to  medical  school 
and  is  now  a  captain  in  the  US  Army  and  is 
stationed  in  Seattle,  where  she  lives  with 
her  husband  and  son  Liam.  •  The  mailbag 
could  use  some  filling,  so  send  along  your 
notes  whenever  you  can.  Hope  you've  en- 
joyed another  great  autumn  at  Alumni  Sta- 
dium or  elsewhere  around  the  campus. 

NC  I97O 

Correspondent:  Fran  Dubrowski 
dubrowski@aol.com 
3251  Klingle  Road,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 

The  past  few  months  were  full  of  pleasant 
surprises  as  I  encountered  classmates  all 
around  town.  At  a  "Taste  of  Jordan"  party 
hosted  for  Boston  College  by  the  Jordanian 
ambassador  in  Washington,  DC,  I  ran  into 
several  alums.  Barbara  Cook  Fabiani,  a  re- 
altor with  the  Weichert  agency  in  McLean, 


Joe  is  retiring  after  37  years  in  the  field  of  education.  He 
must  have  set  a  good  example  because  his  wife  and  two 
sons  are  also  teachers. 


Bill  have  purchased  a  villa  on  Anguilla. 
Maybe  she  will  see  Winnie  on  her  next  visit. 
Ann's  daughter  Courtenay  and  her  husband 
are  the  proud  parents  of  Ann's  first  grand- 
child, Ainsley  Tait  Carella.  •  Paula  Fisher 
Paterson  is  a  grandmother  again,  too.  Sarah 
Faith  Hayes  was  born  on  July  31.  Having 
had  four  boys  herself,  Paula  is  ecstatic  to 
have  a  girl  around. 
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Correspondent:  Dennis  Razz  Berry 

mazzrazzi  @aol.com 

35  George  Street 

Wayland,  MA  01778;  508-655-1497 

Hi,  gang.  There's  not  a  lot  to  talk  about  this 
time,  but  what  I  do  have  is  good.  •  I  heard 
from  an  old  friend,  Joe  O'Brien,  who  has 
announced  that  he  will  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  school  year  after  37  years  in  the 
field  of  education.  Joe  is  the  district  admin- 
istrator of  the  Northeast  Metropolitan  Voca- 
tional School  District,  a  position  he  has 


VA,  for  the  past  five  years,  enjoys  helping 
people  relocate  in  the  area.  Her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  now  a  BC  senior,  found  her  se- 
mester abroad  in  Ecuador  so  intriguing 
that  she  signed  on  for  an  extra  summer. 
Daughter  Katie,  a  sophomore,  loves  BC 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  rooming  right  next 
door  to  her  big  sister.  Sue  Turner  Pinzuti 
still  resides  in  Vienna,  VA,  but  found  the 
month  she  spent  in  Cancun  so  relaxing, 
she  plans  to  make  it  an  annual  sojourn.  It 
was  also  nice  to  hear  reports  of  Suzanne 
Smith  Barrett's  leadership  of  BC's  Learn- 
ing Center,  which  won  rave  reviews  from 
several  parents  of  current  BC  students. 
Nice  going,  Sue!  •  At  Whole  Foods,  I  ran 
into  Marcia  McGrath  Abbo,  who  spent  the 
beginning  part  of  her  career  as  a  consul- 
tant on  early  childhood  education.  Mid-ca- 
reer, she  shifted  her  focus  to  conflict  reso- 
lution and  mediation,  and  is  now 
redirecting  her  consultancy  back  to  child- 
hood education.  She  was  enthusiastic 
about  her  new  career  plans  and  eager  to  en- 
sure they  be  accomplished  within  the  con- 
text of  a  good  balance  of  work  and  person- 


al time.  I  have  always  admired  Marcia's  de- 
termination to  maintain  that  balance  and 
found  it  reassuring  to  know  she  still  values 
that  goal.  •  In  addition  to  encounters  with 
classmates  in  and  about  DC,  I  spent  a  de- 
lightful evening  with  Rita  Houlihan  in 
Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  her  neigh- 
borhood of  many  years.  Rita  gave  me  a 
neighborhood  tour  (including  a  stop  at  a 
fine  local  eatery) ,  filled  me  in  on  the  efforts 
of  local  citizen  activists  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  character,  and  laid  out  her 
plans  to  keep  active — indeed,  to  start  a  sec- 
ond career — upon  her  imminent  retire- 
ment from  IBM.  Congratulations,  Rita,  on 
achieving  that  milestone  and  good  luck  in 
retirement!  And  PS  to  all  classmates:  I  rec- 
ommend Rita's  sightseeing  tour  for  anyone 
interested  in  exploring  more  of  Manhattan 
than  the  usual  tourist  sites.  •  May  your  hol- 
idays be  filled  with  blessings!  Please  don't 
forget  to  send  me  news  of  you  and  your 
families  as  you  recap  the  year's  events  in 
your  holiday  correspondence. 


1971 


Correspondent:  James  Macho 

jmacho@mac.com 

1245  Lattie  Lane 

Mill  Valley,  CA  94941-3407 

It  was  quite  a  year  for  Rob  Amen.  Rob  re- 
tired as  president  of  International  Paper  in 
March,  but  his  retirement  was  short.  In  July, 
he  became  chairman  and  CEO  of  Interna- 
tional Flavors  and  Fragrances.  Rob  reports 
that  he  is  thrilled  with  this  new  challenge 
and  happy  to  remain  in  New  York.  His  son 
Rob  Jr.  had  left  BC  in  his  senior  year  to  en- 
list in  the  US  Air  Force.  After  serving  for  six 
years  in  Special  Ops  with  deployments  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  he  returned  to  BC 
and  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
2006.  BC  had  been  terrific  with  Rob  Jr.  and 
always  encouraged  him  to  return.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  the  above,  Rob  and  his  wife  be- 
came grandparents  in  April  for  the  first 
time.  •  Marisa  (Grace)  Labozzetta  reports 
that  her  new  book  came  out  in  the  fall.  It  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories  titled  At  the 
Copa.  Her  last  book,  a  novel  titled  Stay  witli 
Me,  Leila,  has  garnered  a  five-star  rating  on 
Amazon.com!  Marisa's  daughter  Carina  '03 
is  a  fourth-year  dental  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Her  other  daughter, 
Ariana,  is  a  teacher  at  the  Paul  Cuffee 
School  in  Providence,  and  her  son  is  a  se- 
nior and  cocaptain  of  the  soccer  team  at 
Amherst     College.     Marisa     resides     in 
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Northampton.  •  I  was  disappointed  that  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  35th  reunion  but  I 
returned  to  BC  in  the  fall  for  Parents'  Week- 
end and  the  BC-Maine  football  game  with 
my  daughter.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Surgical  Society.  •  Hope  to  hear 
from  more  of  you  for  the  next  issue.  Please 
visit  the  Alumni  Online  Community  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni  to  read  more  news  and 
to  add  your  own  information.  Please  send 
me  something  to  write  about!  •  Best  wishes 
to  all  for  2007. 
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Correspondent:  Georgina  M.  Pardo 
gmpardo@bellsouth.net 
6800  SW  67th  Street 
South  Miami,  FL  33143 

We  heard  from  Martha  Iarrapino  that  Diane 
LeDonne  DeSisto  was  unable  to  attend  the 
reunion  because  as  a  property  manager  on 
Lake  Michigan,  she  is  not  free  to  travel  dur- 
ing her  busy  season.  She  and  her  husband 
spent  Christmas  in  Venice  with  their 
daughter,  who  was  taking  a  break  from  her 
research  work  in  Qatar.  •  Jan  Scully  couldn't 
make  the  reunion,  but  she  will  be  in  the 
Boston  area  for  her  sister  Marilyn's  daugh- 
ter's graduation  from  BC  next  year.  Jan  is 
living  in  Texas  and  is  a  senior  financial  advi- 
sor with  Ameriprise  Financial.  •  Nancy 
Brouillard  McKenzie  NC  '72  submitted  co- 
pious notes  on  the  annual  spring  tea  held  at 
Martha  Kendrick's  home  in  Chevy  Chase, 
MD.  Dr.  Judith  Wilt,  endowed  chair  of  the 


in  her  life.  A  board  member  and  secretary 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  Inter- 
national, Delly  has  also  been  an  active  vol- 
unteer with  the  Family  and  Children's  Ser- 
vice based  in  Long  Branch,  NJ.  The  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  Spring/ Sum- 
mer 2006  edition  of  the  New  Jersey  lifestyle 
magazine  TRT  the  Book,  quoted  Delly  as 
saying,  "Volunteering  is  part  of  who  I  am, 
what  I  believe  in,  and  how  I  was  raised.  It's 
part  of  my  faith."  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Delly.  •  Classmates,  keep  posting  those 
news  items. 


1972  reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Lawrence  Edgar 

ledgar@earthlink.net 

530  S.  Barrington  Avenue,  No.  110 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 

One  of  our  BC  contemporaries  was  a  head- 
line-maker this  past  summer,  especially 
here  in  Southern  California.  Tom  Condon 
'74,  a  former  pro  football  player  who  is  now 
an  attorney/player's  agent,  represented 
Heisman  Trophy  winner  Matt  Leinart  dur- 
ing his  recent  deal  with  the  Arizona  Cardi- 
nals. •  Since  my  last  column,  Brian  Corrig- 
an  hosted  a  reception  for  incoming  BC 
freshmen  at  his  home  in  Corona  del  Mar.  It 
showed  how  the  demographics  of  BC  have 
changed  since  our  time,  as  all  of  the  fresh- 
men from  Orange  County  are  girls.  Jim  Fal- 
lon '73  mentioned  that  he  is  still  both  a  pa- 
tient and  a  friend  of  Bob  Mandell,  who's  a 
periodontist  in  suburban  Boston  and  a  res- 
ident of  Reading.  •  I've  long  suspected  that 


I've  long  suspected  that  our  class  is  BC's  all-time  most 
successful  in  sending  graduates  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School,  as  six  of  our  classmates  have  done. 


Newton  College  Alumnae  Professorship  in 
Western  Culture,  discussed  her  academic 
career  and  her  latest  publication,  Behind 
Her  Times:  Transition  England  in  the  Nov- 
els of  Mary  Arnold  Ward.  Julie  Hirschberg 
Nuzzo  NC  '74  gave  the  group  an  update  on 
what  is  happening  at  Boston  College.  Karen 
Olson,  RSCJ,  shared  news  on  the  transition 
of  our  retired  RSCJs  from  Kenwood  to  Tere- 
sian  House  in  Albany.  Thanks  to  Martha, 
Julie,  Pat  Winkler  Browne  NC  '60,  and  Eva 
Sereghy  for  making  the  tea  such  a  memo- 
rable occasion.  •  Cathy  Brienza  shared  a 
great  profile  of  Delly  Markey  Beekman  that 
focused  on  the  importance  of  volunteerism 


our  class  is  BC's  all-time  most  successful  in 
sending  graduates  on  to  Harvard  Law 
School,  as  six  of  our  classmates  have  done. 
Matt  Botica  is  a  partner  in  the  Chicago  of- 
fice of  Winston  &  Strawn,  where  he's 
cochair  of  the  restructuring  and  insolvency 
group.  Before  that,  he  was  managing  part- 
ner of  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  Phil  Marzerti  is  a 
partner  in  the  Atlanta  office  of  Paul  Hast- 
ings, where  he  coordinates  all  of  the  office's 
tax  services.  Phil's  brother  Joe  '69  was  BC's 
starting  quarterback  when  we  were  fresh- 
men. Ken  Felter,  as  I've  noted  before,  is  a 
senior  partner  in  the  litigation  department 
of  Goodwin  Procter  in  Boston.  He's  a  mem- 


ber of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers.  Rich  Garvey  is  with  Simpson 
Thacher  &  Bartlett  in  New  York.  He  was  in 
the  firm's  Hong  Kong  office  from  2001  to 
2003.  Walt  Looney  is  the  managing  partner 
of  the  firm's  London  office;  he  established 
the  Hong  Kong  office  in  1993  and  the  Sin- 
gapore office  in  1996.  Wally  Christensen, 
who  was  a  Chaminade  High  contemporary 
of  TV  star  Bill  O'Reilly,  is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  firm  of  Ross,  Dixon,  & 
Bell,  where  he's  a  commercial  litigator.  • 
The  condolences  of  the  class  go  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Marjorie  Murray  McCusker,  who 
passed  away  on  June  9  in  Milton.  Marjorie 
was  the  sister  of  Janice  Murray  '67  and  Bob 
Murray  '74,  and  the  ex-wife  of  our  class- 
mate Hugh  McCusker.  She  leaves  two 
daughters,  Meghan  and  Kristin,  and  a  son, 
Patrick.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1972  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift 
for  our  reunion  this  year. 

NC  197^  reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
newton885@bc.edu 

7326  Sebago  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Congratulations  to  Kathleen  Hickey  Barrie 

on  her  selection  as  the  2006  recipient  of  the 
Alumni  Award  of  Excellence  for  Arts  &  Hu- 
manities. Kathy  is  now  a  principal  at  Barrie 
Projects,  a  consulting  firm  specializing  in 
museum  and  cultural  planning.  Previously, 
she  designed  the  critically  acclaimed  Inter- 
national Spy  Museum  in  Washington,  DC, 
where  she  was  responsible  for  the  research, 
content,  writing,  and  overall  integration  of 
the  museum's  permanent  exhibitions,  re- 
tail components,  and  graphic  identity.  In  ad- 
dition, as  the  founding  director  of  Cleveland 
Public  Art,  Kathy  oversaw  several  million- 
dollar  public  art  collections  and  quality-of- 
life  projects  in  various  neighborhoods.  Her 
career  began  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art  in  museum  education  and  exhibit  de- 
velopment. Previous  achievements  include 
receiving  a  Loeb  Fellowship  in  Advanced 
Environmental  Design  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty in  1994.  A  member  of  Leadership  Cleve- 
land, she  was  awarded  a  Downtown  Devel- 
opment Award  by  the  Cleveland  Growth 
Association,  honorary  membership  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (Cleveland 
chapter),  and  the  Cleveland  Arts  Prize  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  the  Arts.  My  thanks 
go  to  Mary  Catherine  Deibel,  Carol  Hickey 
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Cunningham,  and  Georgia  Murray  who 

helped  me  find  Kathy  to  inform  her  about 
this  award.  •  Our  prayers  and  condolences 
go  to  Maureen  Kelly  whose  mother  passed 
away  in  her  sleep  in  April.  Kelly  is  grateful 
mat  she  was  of  sound  mind  and  body  to  the 
very  end.  Her  mom  and  dad  always  looked 
forward  to  Newton  events  and  renewing 
friendships  with  other  parents.  While  her 
summer  vacation  was  spent  cleaning  out  50 
years  of  accumulation  in  the  family  home, 
Kelly  had  a  long  weekend  planned  at  the 
Lake  Michigan  summer  house  of  Jeannie 
Graham  NC  '74  and  her  husband.  In  the 
spring,  Kelly,  houseguest  Penny  Price  Nacht- 
man,  and  local  Sally  Burns  had  lunch  on  the 
beach,  the  Los  Angeles  version  of  the  annu- 
al Newton  spring  tea.  Penny  is  the  principal 
of  a  middle  school  in  northern  California 
where  Kelly's  nephew  just  started.  •  Watch 
for  renovations  to  Barat  House  on  the  New- 
ton campus.  •  During  a  Boston  College- 
sponsored  reception  at  the  Jordanian  em- 
bassy, I  talked  with  Margot  Dinneen  Wilson, 
a  realtor  with  Arnold,  Bradley,  Sargent,  Davy 
&  Chew.  •  In  June,  four  more  RSCJs  from 
Kenwood  moved  to  Teresian  House,  a  skilled 
care  facility  operated  by  the  Carmelite  Sisters 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  For  current  infor- 
mation about  this  transition,  go  to 
www.rscj.org/kenwood/.  •  At  an  age  when 
many  have  elastic  waistbands  in  their 
clothes,  a  broken  anlde  requires  that  I  use 
zippers  on  one  side  of  my  slacks.  After  deal- 
ing with  a  cast  and  now  a  boot,  I  look  for- 
ward to  Newton  notes  to  cheer  me  up.  •  Take 
care,  write,  and  update  your  contact  informa- 
tion in  the  BC  Alumni  Online  Community. 
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Correspondent:  Joy  A.  Malone 
bc73alum@yahoo.com 
16  Lewis  Street 
Little  Falls,  NY  13365 

Hi,  classmates!  I  just  received  a  great  e- 
mail  from  classmate  Chris  Mulvey  Kessel. 
Here's  what  she  wrote:  "I  never  see  any  of 
my  fellow  nurse  mates,  so  I'll  catch  you  up 
on  my  news  and  hopefully  we'll  hear  from 
them.  I  have  just  completed  my  doctorate 
at  Capella  University  in  Minneapolis.  I  am 
officially  a  PhD  in  education,  specializing 
in  online  learning.  I  am  currently  teaching 
at  Trinity  College  of  Nursing  in  Moline,  IL, 
and  am  president  of  our  southeast  chapter 
of  Iowa  Nursing  Association.  My  daughter 
has  good  news  as  well.  She  just  graduated 
from  St.  Thomas  University  in  St.  Paul, 


MAUREEN   O  HALLORAN, 


THE  SOCIETY'S 
LAWYER 


Growing  up  in  Newton  the  eldest  of 
seven  children,  Maureen  O' Hallo- 
ran,  RSCJ  did  not  stray  far  from 
her  roots  when  she  attended  college.  After 
graduating  from  Newton  Country  Day 
School  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  she  matricu- 
lated at  neighboring  Newton  College, 
really  enjoyed  the  quality  and  values  of  a 
Sacred  Heart  education,  and  it  was  impor- 
tant to  me  to  continue  in  a  similar  set- 
ting," says  O'Halloran. 

In  many  ways,  the  close-knit  environ- 
ment at  Newton  College — with  small 
classes  and  a  strong  rapport  with  her  pro- 
fessors— engendered  in  O'Halloran  an  in- 
tellectual freedom  that  has  led  to  her 
unique  range  of  pursuits:  from  teaching 
in  Uganda  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  in 
1986  to  her  present  position  as  Provincial 
Treasurer  for  the  United  States  Province 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St. 
Louis. 

After  graduating  from  Newton  College 
in  1974  with  a  degree  in  political  science, 
O'Halloran  worked  for  five  years  for  the 
Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State  and  on 
various  statewide  and  congressional  cam- 
paigns. Meanwhile,  constantly  trying  to 
further  her  education,  she  earned  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  public  administration  from 
Suffolk  University  in  1977,  and  soon  en- 
rolled in  their  law  school.  Then  suddenly, 
something  changed  within  her. 

"In  1979,  I  surprised  everyone  I  knew, 
including  myself,"  says  O'Halloran,  "by 
resigning  from  my  job,  withdrawing  from 
the  night  law  school  program,  and  join- 


O'Halloran  handles  legal  and  financial  matters 
for  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St.  Louis. 

ing  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart." 

While  in  the  Society,  Maureen  worked  as 
a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  and  Uganda,  and 
then  went  to  Rome  for  six  months  to  pre- 
pare for  final  profession.  Like  she  did 
eight  years  before,  Maureen  again  lis- 
tened to  her  inner  call,  and  decided  to  en- 
roll in  law  school,  landing  ironically  in  the 
same  place  where  she  started:  the  campus 
of  the  former  Newton  College.  "Although 
I  really  enjoyed  my  experience  as  a 
teacher,  my  intellectual  interests  were  al- 
ways in  law.  I  loved  Boston  College  Law 
School,"  laughs  O'Halloran,  "though  it 
was  somewhat  strange  to  find  myself  on 
my  former  college  campus  and  a  bit  older 
than  the  average  student." 

In  her  position  as  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  the  Society,  Maureen  is  able  to  make 
ample  use  of  her  legal  degree.  "I  am  re- 
sponsible for  financial  planning  and  re- 
porting, investments,  corporate  and  con- 
tract matters,  among  other  things," 
comments  O'Halloran.  "I  enjoy  the  vari- 
ety of  challenges  that  I  meet  here  and 
I'm  glad  that  my  contributions  are  mak- 
ing a  difference." 


MN,  and  is  licensed  as  a  social  worker  in 
that  state.  My  son  is  a  junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dubuque  in  its  graphic  arts  pro- 
gram. My  father,  also  a  BC  alum,  lives  close 
by  and  is  still  an  avid  golfer.  My  husband 
and  I  just  sold  our  home  of  22  years  and 
are  building  a  new  home  on  a  golf  course 
here  in  Iowa.  Drop  in  and  visit,  if  you  are  in 
the  area."  Thank  you  so  much,  Chris,  for 
taking  the  time  to  write  to  your  BC  class- 
mates. Congrats  on  receiving  your  PhD.  • 
Classmates,  please  take  a  few  minutes  to  e- 
mail  me  or  to  post  your  news  directly  on- 
line. You  can  access  the  BC  Alumni  Associ- 
ation Website  by  going  to 
www.bc.edu/alumni  and  clicking  on  "On- 


line Community."  You  will  need  to  register 
to  enter  the  site.  After  that,  click  on  "Class 
Notes"  and  then  "Post  Class  Notes."  If  you 
have  any  trouble,  call  the  Alumni  Online 
Community  help  desk  at  617-552-8688  or 
send  an  e-mail  to  alumni.help@bc.edu.  •  I 
hope  you  had  a  great  fall  and  don't  forget  to 
e-mail  your  news.  Thanks. 


NC  I973 


Correspondent:  Nancy  Warburton  Desisto 

nmdnew73@bc.edu 

P.O.  Box  142 

West  Boothbay  Harbor,  ME  04^5 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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Hope  you  all  are  well.  Please  send  me  news. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
pae74bc@aol.com 

35  Stratton  Lane 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

Hi,  everyone!  There's  a  lot  of  news  this 
time  but  due  to  space  constraints,  I  can't 
include  it  all  here.  For  the  full  story,  please 
go  to  the  Alumni  Association  Website  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni  and  click  on  "Online 
Community"  and  then  on  "Class  Notes." 
You  may  also  post  your  own  notes.  •  W. 
Drew  Kastner  started  the  fall  by  moving  his 
oldest  son,  Andrew,  into  Kostka  to  begin 
his  year  at  BC.  Drew  recently  became  a 
partner  in  the  New  York  City  firm  of  Moses 
&  Singer.  •  David  Crane  has  become  vice 
president/relationship  manager  in  the 
Boston  office  of  Wells  Fargo.  •  Diane  Gangi 
George,  our  "Silver  Girl,"  was  inducted  into 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and  National 
Baton  Twirling  Association  Halls  of  Fame. 
Diane  is  Villanova's  director  of  the  twirlers, 
dance,  flag,  and  pep  teams.  •  Denise 
Clougherty  Tompkins,  Judy  Shaw,  and 
Nancy  Holt  organized  a  reunion  of  some 
of  the  women  who  had  started  their  BC 
years  at  Kirkwood  Hall.  Denise  is  currently 
enrolled  in  the  Pediatric  Nurse  Practitioner 
program  at  Mass  General.  Judy  practices  in 
Chicago  as  a  Jungian  analyst  and  consults 
in  corporate  change  management.  Nancy 
sells  real  estate  in  Greenwich.  •  Danbury 
residents  Tom  '73  and  Mary  Ryder  Larkin 
have  four  children.  A  nurse  practitioner  in 
the  Pediatric  Trauma  Center  at  Jacobi  Med- 
ical, Mary  also  runs  a  volunteer  clinic  in 
Haiti.  •  Bob  '73  and  Mary  Beth  Heagney 
Collier  live  in  Newtown,  CT,  and  are  par- 
ents of  five  children.  Mary  Beth  is  a  psych 
nurse.  •  Jane  Nolan  Birtwell  resides  in 
Southbury,  CT,  with  husband  Jack  and  son 
Nolan.  •  Charlie  and  Elizabeth  "Betsy" 
Manning  D'Amour  live  in  Longmeadow. 
Betsy  earned  her  master's  in  nursing  and  is 
a  nursing  educator  at  Baystate  Medical 
Center.  •  Richie  and  Kathy  Lane  Wunder 
live  in  Norwood  and  have  three  children. 
Kathy  works  in  her  family's  business.  • 
Dale  Shaughnessey  is  a  speech  pathologist, 
an  educational  consultant,  and  an  avid 
golfer.  She  has  one  son  and  oversees  a 
scholarship  in  her  father's  name.  •  Dave 
and  Colleen  Welch  Ulrich  live  in  Mt.  Lau- 
rel, NJ.  Colleen  is  a  cardiovascular  nurse.  • 
Cissy  Gallagher  Glading,   who  lives   in 


Bethesda,  has  written  for  Yankee  maga- 
zine, tutored,  and  recently  opened  a  gift 
and  jewelry  business.  •  Karen  DeSante 
Wright  started  with  the  Class  of  '74  but 
graduated  a  year  later,  after  moving  to  nurs- 
ing. A  cardiac  nurse,  she  lives  in  North  Car- 
olina with  her  husband,  Tommy.  •  Judy 
Shaw  reports  that  in  the  days  following  the 
gathering,  Nancy  Holt  hosted  Mark  Kelly, 
Jim  Roper,  Mike  Barnacle,  and  Rich  Wall 
MBA  '77.  Judy  attended  the  Chicago  wed- 
ding of  Jean  Golden's  daughter  and  got  to 
visit  with  Mary  Ellen  McElroy,  Tom  McK- 
echney,  and  John  Wolfe.  In  August  she  ran 
into  Mike  Galvin  in  Nantucket.  •  Thanks 
for  the  updates! 


NC  I974 


Correspondent:  Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston,  MA  02493 
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Correspondent:  Hellas  M.  Assad 
hellasdamas@hotmail.com 

149  Lincoln  Street 

Norwood,  MA  02062;  781-769-9542 

Season's  greetings!  •  Ken  Kimmerle  is 
happy  to  report  that  his  son  Ben  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  BC  Class  of  2010.  Ben  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  accepted  to  a  number  of 
schools,  but  the  lure  of  Boston  and  BC 
pulled  him  in.  After  four  years  at  Avon  Old 
Farms,  he  was  excited  to  be  going  to  the 
Heights.  He  is  gearing  up  for  rugby,  hopes 
to  form  a  squash  league,  and  plans  to  con- 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Stevens  McDermott 
mary.mcdermott@cox.net 

6516  Sarah  Alyce  Court 
Burke,  VA  22015 

There's  been  such  a  response  that  I  have  in- 
cluded everyone's  complete  news  on  the 
Online  Community  on  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation Website!  •  Mary  Ellen  Quirk  wrote  in 
from  Darien,  CT,  where  she  lives  with  hus- 
band Donn  and  their  13-year-old  daughter. 
They  spent  their  vacation  in  Santa  Fe,  NM 
(close  competition  for  the  Farthest  Traveled 
Award).  She  writes,  "We  did  it  all. ..cowboy 
breakfast,  river  rafting,  climbing  to  cliff 
dwellings  in  Bandelier  National  Monu- 
ment." •  Maura  O'Connell  DeVisscher  lives 
in  Greenwich,  CT,  and  has  a  store  in  Darien 
called  Bohemia  Chic.  •  Kathy  Hughes  Mor- 
ris wrote,  "I  missed  seeing  Mary  Ellen 
Hackman  Olson,  Eileen  Sutherland  Brup- 
bacher,  and  Debbie  Kirby  Shepherd  in 
Boston,  because  I  was  on  vacation  with  my 
family.  I  see  Carol  Finigan  Wilson  often  be- 
cause she  lives  in  town  and  is  my  insurance 
agent."  Read  her  entire  letter  online.  • 
Shawn  McGivern  is  in  Concord  and  sent 
word  about  her  work  and  daughter  Lily.  She 
recently  witnessed  Nancy  Bauman's  nup- 
tials to  Bill  Lent.  •  Rosemary  Grenier  Strides 
still  works  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Dallas  region.  "I  am  presently 
on  a  detail  in  Baltimore  until  February 
2007.  I  would  love  to  see  our  classmates 
since  I'll  be  back  on  the  East  Coast  for  a 
while."  Read  about  her  children  and  the 
family's  news  of  surviving  Katrina  online.  • 
Joanne  Jaxtirner  writes  that  she  works  as  di- 
rector of  corporate  affairs  for  Mellon  New 


Our  "Silver  Girl"  was  inducted  into  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  National  Baton  Twirling  Association  Halls  of 
Fame.  Diane  is  Villanova's  director  of  pep  teams. 


tinue  playing  the  sax.  Congratulations  to 
Ken  and  his  wife,  Allison,  on  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary,  which  coincided  with 
our  30th  class  reunion.  It  was  a  tough  call, 
as  this  is  the  first  reunion  that  Ken  has 
missed.  •  Michael  P.  Carty  has  retired  from 
Pacific  Life.  His  wife,  Carol,  and  sons  Tom 
(4)  and  twins  Will  and  Sam  (2)  have  relocat- 
ed to  Sandpoint,  ID.  If  any  Linden  Hall 
classmates  from  South  St.  are  ever  in  the 
neighborhood,  please  look  them  up.  •  Take 
care.  Merry  Christmas  and  happy  holidays 
to  all! 


England.  She  participated  in  a  90-mile  bike 
ride  to  benefit  Best  Buddies,  an  organiza- 
tion that  provides  friends  and  jobs  to  people 
with  intellectual  disabilities.  Her  son 
Michael  (12),  whom  they  adopted  in 
Ecuador  and  who  presents  on  the  spectrum 
of  autism-related  disorders,  will  participate 
in  Best  Buddies  this  year  at  school.  •  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  from  Mary  Beth  Simp- 
kins  Wells,  who  is  teaching  art  in  the  Med- 
ford  Lakes,  NJ,  schools.  She  spent  time  at 
the  Jersey  Shore  with  Mary  McDonough 
Young  and  Kim  Lucchesi  Marshall.  Last 
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spring,  Mar)'  Beth  and  Mary  went  to  New 
York  City  for  lunch  with  Beth  Reifers  and 
Enid  Hatton  at  MOMA.  She  asks  that  we  re- 
member her  sister,  our  classmate  Anne 
Marie  Simpkins.  in  our  prayers  as  she 
courageously  battles  MS.  Anne  Marie  re- 
cently had  a  surprise  visit  from  Jackie 
Regan  McSwiggan.  Jackie  also  visited  Mar- 
garet Caputo  when  she  was  on  a  lacrosse 
tournament  trip  to  Baltimore.  •  Bonnie 
Walton  Crosby  is  a  registered  nurse  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  SC.  You  can  read  her  great  letter 
on  the  Website.  •  The  winner  of  the  Farthest 
Traveled  summer  vacationer  contest  is 
Carol  Limanek,  who  spent  n  days  in  Sioux 
Falls,  SD,  taking  care  of  her  three  grandchil- 
dren. •  Look  for  online  letters  from  Teresa 
Vades-Fauh  Weintraub,  Debbie  Melino 
Wender,  Carol  Fitzsimons,  and  Barbara 
Trayers  Athy. 
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Correspondent:  Gerald  B.  Shea 

gerbs54@hotmail.com 

25  Elmore,  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02459 

Mary  J.  Steele  Guilfoile  has  chaired  the 
history  project  for  The  Council  for  Women 
of  Boston  College.  The  Council,  in  con- 
junction with  BC's  Office  of  Marketing 
and  Communications,  has  produced  a  his- 
tory film  entitled  Making  our  Place:  A  His- 
tory of  Women  at  Boston  College.  •  The 
rest  of  this  column  is  rather  somber.  Rus- 
sell J.  Brennan  of  Austin,  TX,  died  on  May 
19.  He  was  a  vice  president  and  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  at  Silicon  Laboratories. 
Russ  had  held  similar  positions  earlier  at 
Analog  Devices  in  Norwood.  He  graduated 
with  an  AB  in  economics.  •  Richard  N.  Sil- 
ver of  Ashland  died  on  June  6.  He  graduat- 
ed with  AB  degrees  in  political  science  and 
speech  communication.  •  John  J.  Talbot  of 
Foxborough  died  on  August  8.  •  While  not 
a  classmate,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Murphy  was  a 
history  professor  to  hundreds  of  us  and  a 
mentor  and  dear  friend  to  scores.  He  died 
on  August  28  after  a  protracted  illness, 
and  his  funeral  was  held  at  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  retirement  home  in  Wellesley, 
where  he  had  served  with  great  dedication 
for  20  years.  There  were  about  250  people 
in  attendance,  including  Fr.  Monan  and 
seminary  classmates,  the  retired  nuns,  BC 
students  and  alums — including  class- 
mates Mary  McFarland  Piccolo  and  Rosie 
(Mead)  Trompeter — and  alums  of  Holy 
Cross,  where  he'd  matriculated.  Fr.  Mur- 


phy was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  many 
'76ers,  and  he  married  many  of  us  (includ- 
ing me).  He  turned  down  Harvard  to  at- 
tend Holy  Cross,  attended  Boston  Latin, 
and  taught  at  BC  for  over  30  years,  as  well 
as  at  St.  John's  Seminary.  His  last  pub- 
lished work,  Pere  Jacques,  tells  the  story  of 
a  French  priest  who  saved  the  lives  of  Jew- 
ish children  during  the  Nazi  occupation. 
And  I  must  say,  a  very  good  and  charitable 
life  was  led  by  "Murph."  He  touched  many, 
many  BC  lives  in  a  very  good  way,  and 


to  the  Class  of  '77  gift  campaign  efforts  that 
will  be  rolling  out  soon.  The  Reunion  Gift 
Committee,  as  of  August  15,  is  led  by 
cochairs  Peter  Markell  and  Leo  Vercollone. 
The  30th  Reunion  Gift  Committee  mem- 
bers are  Debra  E.  Connors,  Peter  J.  Cronan, 
David  A.  Dripchak,  Gregory  J.  Gailius,  Marc 
D.  Galligan,  Raymond  J.  Gosselin,  Linda  J. 
Hannett,  Nicholas  D.  Kydes,  Jack  lirtrnan- 
Quinn,  David  W.  Mooney,  Deborah  A.  Schi- 
avo,  and  Thomas  J.  Sullivan.  Remember, 
the  legacy  of  the  Class  of  '77  and  our 


His  last  published  work,  Pere  Jacques,  tells  the  story  of 
a  French  priest  who  saved  the  lives  of  Jewish  children 
during  the  Nazi  occupation. 


while  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  his  loss 
cannot  be  filled.  RIP.  •  Please  write  when 
you  find  the  time.  God  bless! 

1Q77  Reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Nicholas  Kydes 

nicholaskydes@yahoo.com 

8  Newtown  Terrace 

Norwalk,  CT  06851;  203-829-9122 

Bruce  Nicholas  is  a  sales  representative  for 
western  New  York  for  Riddell,  a  manufac- 
turer of  football  helmets,  sports  equipment, 
and  a  variety  of  sport  uniforms.  Bruce  has 
four  children:  Derek  (26),  Erica  (25),  Lisa 
(21),  and  Carly  (19).  He  presently  lives  in 
Hamburg,  NY,  just  outside  Buffalo.  He  also 
officiates  about  250  baseball,  softball,  soc- 
cer, and  basketball  games  each  year  at  the 
high-school  and  recreation  league  levels.  I 
hope  that  Bruce,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
class,  will  be  at  our  upcoming  30th  year  re- 
union. •  Nancy  Nichols  Sardella  was  recent- 
ly appointed  director  of  alumni  relations  at 
Merrimack  College,  a  four-year  Catholic 
school  in  the  Augustinian  tradition  located 
in  North  Andover.  Nancy  went  to  Merri- 
mack after  five  years  in  advancement  at 
Tufts  University  and  Boston's  Museum  of 
Science.  Nancy  resides  in  North  Reading 
with  her  four  children.  Michael  (24)  works 
for  FedEx;  Meghan  (22)  is  a  junior  at  Barry 
University;  Marielle  (20)  is  a  junior  at 
UMass  Dartmouth;  and  Molly  (18)  is  a 
freshman  at  UConn,  Storrs.  Nancy  and  the 
rest  of  us  want  to  hear  from  her  roommates 
from  13B!  •  As  you  should  all  be  aware  by 
now,  our  30th  class  reunion  is  fast  ap- 
proaching! In  order  to  make  the  reunion  a 
total  success,  everyone  needs  to  be  there! 
We  also  need  to  get  everyone  to  contribute 


beloved  Boston  College  depend  on  us  all 
doing  our  part!  •  Keep  the  updates  coming. 
If  you  haven't  yet  submitted  any,  please  do 
so!  May  all  good  things  find  the  path  to  your 
door.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1977  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Julie  Butler  Evans 

jubutevans@aol.com 

9Ji  West  Road 

New  Canaan,  CT  06840 

My  apologies  for  being  so  behind  on  news 
the  class  has  been  sending  since  last  sum- 
mer. Call  it  50-year-old  syndrome.  Here  ya 
go!  •  Randy  MacDonald  reported  on  a  won- 
derful 50th  birthday  thrown  for  him  by  his 
wife  and  five  kids.  His  third  child  graduated 
from  Holy  Cross,  and  the  fourth  is  a  fresh- 
man at  UPenn  this  year.  Randy  is  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
TD  Ameritrade  Holding  Corporation  in 
Omaha,  NE.  •  The  recently  married  Mau- 
reen Tighe  Porter  was  unable  to  travel  from 
Omaha  to  join  the  girls  from  Mod  15B 
(Kathy  Prendergast  Burpee,  Barbara  Doran 
Murphy,  and  Jane  Mulcahy  O'Hara),  who 
got  together  in  Newport,  RI,  to  celebrate 
their  50th  birthdays.  Morris  Goldstein,  visit- 
ing his  family  from  Israel,  drove  down  and 
treated  the  "girls"  to  dinner.  The  15 B  Mod 
mates  have  lost  track  of  Frances  Kelly  and 
would  love  to  hear  from  her.  •  Al  Gallo  has 
interesting  news  to  report  from  the  lofty  age 
of  50 — his  daughter  has  just  celebrated  her 
first  birthday!  •  Al  and  Betty  Fortunato  at- 
tended a  50th  birthday  party  for  Jeff  Gar- 
funkel  in  Stamford,  CT.  •  Jack  Hanwell,  SJ, 
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has  been  appointed  the  new 
president/headmaster  of  Fairfield  Prep  in 
Fairfield,  CT.  Those  '78ers  attending  Jack's 
induction  ceremony  were  Marianne  Lynch 
Hird,  Eileen  Lyons  Eisenhasuer,  Chuck 
Morris,  Nancy  DeNatale  Collins,  Kevin 
Donahue,  Joyce  Sweeney,  and  Elaine  Bian- 
co. •  Joyce  Gallagher  Sullivan  shares  the 
news  of  her  daughter  J.  Courtney  Sullivan's 
upcoming  book,  Dating  Up:  Dump  the 
Schlump  and  Find  a  Man  of  Quality  (Warner 
Books),  which  will  be  on  the  shelves  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  2007.  •  On  a  much  more  somber 
note,  Tara  O'Rourke  Howard  wrote  about 
some  very  sad  news  for  her  and  Mod  mate 
Susan  Smillie  Packenham.  Both  of  them 
lost  their  husbands  within  the  past  calendar 
year  to  sudden,  tragic  accidents.  Tara  hopes 
nothing  bad  happens  to  her  "sisters"  from 
36B. 
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Correspondent:  Stacey  O'Rourke 
stacey1957@comcast.net 
1  Everett  Avenue 
Winchester,  MA  oi8qo 

My  strategy  of  naming  names  seems  to 
have  worked.  In  a  couple  of  cases,  fellow 
classmates  have  succumbed  to  my  relent- 
less nagging,  but  I've  been  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  others.  •  Joe  and  Jayne  (Roberts) 
Blute  report  the  following:  Joe  is  a  partner 
resident  at  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris, 
Glovsky  and  Popeo,  PC.  His  practice  is  con- 
centrated on  civil  litigation,  including  the 
defense  of  pharmaceutical  and  biotech  lia- 
bility claims,  complex  insurance  coverage 
disputes,  and  commercial  litigation.  Jayne 
is  a  media  buyer  at  TCAA,  Inc.,  an  advertis- 
ing agency  for  New  England  Toyota  dealers. 
The  Blutes  have  three  children:  Lauren, 
Erica,  and  Andrew.  Lauren  (21)  is  a  senior  at 
Georgetown,  majoring  in  mathematics  and 
economics.  Erica  (18)  entered  her  freshman 
year  in  September  at  Fairfield  University, 
majoring  in  political  science.  Andrew  (16)  is 
a  junior  at  Natick  High,  anxiously  awaiting 
getting  his  license  and  working  feverishly 
on  his  golf  game.  •  Walter  Fitzsimmons 
writes  that  after  living  in  New  York  City  for 
almost  20  years  (compressing),  he  and  his 
wife,  Yvonne,  have  headed  west  (decom- 
pressing). Currently,  they  reside  in  Boulder, 
CO,  where  Walter  is  chief  operating  officer 
for  the  Mercury  Companies.  Yvonne  teach- 
es at  Colorado  University  Law  School  as  an 
adjunct.  Walter  reports  that  they  manage  to 
get  in  a  lot  of  hiking  at  Flatiron  and  tele- 


marking  at  Telluride.  When  he's  not  busy, 
Walter  claims  to  sit  by  the  phone  waiting  for 
Cliff  D'Amato  to  invite  him  to  his  golf  club. 
Yeah,  Cliff,  how  'bout  it?  Speaking  of  Cliff, 
where's  Tiburzi?  I  digress.  •  Maria  Piante- 
dosi  MEd  '86  is  currently  a  curriculum 
manager/designer  at  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  in  Burlington  and  is  responsible  for 
Sun's  hardware  training  curriculum  for  all 
audiences.  She  has  been  at  Sun  for  six 
years.  Prior  to  that,  she  was  a  learning  sys- 
tems technologist/architect  for  Fidelity  In- 
vestments and  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion. Maria  was  a  foreign  language  and 
computer  science  teacher  prior  to  entering 
the  field  of  corporate  training.  After  having 
a  fulfilling  career  in  corporate  America,  she 
decided  to  start  a  family.  Maria  has  two 
beautiful  daughters  from  China — her  old- 
est, Judith  Lin,  is  5-1/2,  and  her  youngest, 
Rosemary,  is  2.  Maria  writes  that  her  girls 
are  keeping  her  busy,  and  she  is  enjoying 
life  as  a  mother! 
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Correspondent:  John  Carabatsos 
jtcdmd@verizon.net 
478  Torrey  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02301 

Hey,  fellow  classmates!  After  a  brief  hia- 
tus, I  am  back.  I  am  appealing  to  you  to 
send  me  material  to  make  this  space  more 
fun.  •  Please  make  it  easy  for  me  to  keep 
everyone  up-to-date  on  what  is  going  on  in 
your  lives!  I  am  considering  creating  a 
Website  where  I  can  post  pictures  from 
back  in  the  day.  It  would  be  great  if  you 
could  scan  some  pictures,  burn  them  onto 
a  CD,  and  mail  them  to  me  (rather  than  e- 
mailing  them).  The  idea  for  the  Website 
came  from  sending  many  "blasts  from  the 
past"  to  Michael  Wilson  in  Japan,  where  he 
is  still  living  and  working  as  CEO  of  State 
Street  Japan.  In  between  commiserating 
about  our  beloved  Red  Sox  bad  injury  luck 
(no  mention  of  curses  or  1978  from  my 
metro  New  York  friends,  please),  he  en- 
couraged anyone  visiting  Japan  to  look  him 
up.  Be  sure  to  ask  him  about  the  Village 
People  Christmas  card  he  now  has  in  his 
possession.  •  Kim  and  I  joined  Michael 
DiBiase  and  his  wife,  Janice,  for  dinner 
over  Labor  Day  weekend.  His  oldest 
daughter  is  now  a  student  at  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity. We  reminisced  about  moving  into 
Roncalli  229  with  Steve  Balsamo  30  years 
ago  that  very  weekend.  Ouch!  Michael  has 
been  spending  time  in  Washington,  DC,  in 


his  new  position  as  senior  vice  president  of 
public  policy  for  Fidelity.  Speaking  of 
Steve,  we  also  spent  a  weekend  in  August 
with  him  and  his  wife,  Jody  Lawrence  '81. 
We  had  a  great  weekend  despite  my  not 
hitting  one  race  at  the  Saratoga  Race  Track 
for  the  second  year.  •  Thanks  to  Mark  Ces- 
tari  for  letting  me  know  that  he  was  named 
executive  vice  president  for  marketing  at 
Explorica,  an  international  travel  company 
offering  teacher-led  travel  programs  world- 
wide. •  Thanks  also  to  Tori  Creasy  Minish 
for  submitting  the  following:  Several  class- 
mates gathered  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  on  August  26  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Diane  Ebzery  to  Peter  Lobel,  who 
is  originally  from  Zimbabwe.  The  bride 
looked  absolutely  elegant,  and  the  recep- 
tion that  followed  was  a  fabulous  party.  The 
guests  included  Jim  and  Tori  Creasy  Min- 
ish, Bill  and  Julie  Galipeau  Lees,  Wendy 
Ferguson,  Wanda  and  Bob  McCrudden, 
and  Lauren  and  Bob  Petit.  Everyone  had  a 
fantastic  time  as  they  chatted,  laughed,  and 
danced  the  night  away.  •  Thanks  in  ad- 
vance for  all  your  contributions  to  the  next 
issue.  Feel  free  to  e-mail  me  for  the  Web 
address  of  the  photo  gallery.  Any  advice 
from  tech-sawy  classmates  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 
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Correspondent:  Alison  Mitchell  McKee 

amckee8i  @aol.com 

1128  Brandon  Road 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451;  757-428-0861 

It  was  great  to  hear  from  Sue  Linko 
Bellavia,  who  wrote  to  inform  us  that  her 
daughter  Joanna  was  rooming  with  Emily, 
the  daughter  of  Ed  and  Ellen  Redmond 
Farrell,  at  BC  this  fall!  Yikes,  we're  getting 
old,  aren't  we?  Sue  and  Ellen  have  known 
each  other  since  our  freshman  year,  and 
their  girls  grew  up  together  on  Long  Is- 
land, getting  together  for  playdates  until 
kindergarten  when  time  became  more 
limited.  Although  Sue  and  Ellen  had  to 
miss  our  25th  reunion  because  their  girls 
were  graduating  from  high  school  that 
weekend,  they  enjoyed  being  back  on  cam- 
pus and  in  Boston  in  mid-June  for  fresh- 
men orientation.  Sue  is  a  speech/language 
therapist  working  in  the  East  Islip  School 
District  with  mainly  autistic  children. 
Sue's  husband,  Lenny  '78,  has  his  own  law 
practice,  Bellavia  Gentile  &  Associates, 
LLP,  in  Mineola  and  Bay  Shore.  Sue  and 
Lenny  have  two  daughters,  Joanna  (17)  and 
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Lauren  (14).  The  Farrells  live  in  Rockville 
Centre.  •  Bill  Stephanos  lives  in  Houston 
with  his  wife,  Claudia,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren: Greg  (17),  Jenna  (5),  and  Brooke  (2). 
Congratulations  to  Greg,  who  was  recently 
awarded  the  President's  Baylor  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Achievement  Baylor  Scholar- 
ship upon  acceptance  to  the  premed/pre- 
dent  program  in  the  Baylor  University 
Class  of  2010!  Bill  is  a  program  director 
with  3Com  Corporation  and  recently  was 
appointed  principal  agent  of  his  new 
Farmers  Insurance  Agency  in  Houston.  • 
Please  drop  me  an  e-mail.  We'd  love  to 
hear  from  you! 


catch  up  with  Mark  Reardon,  who  traveled 
up  from  Delaware,  where  he  is  a  partner  in 
a  law  firm.  And  it  was  especially  great  to  see 
John  Hall,  whose  passion  for  BC  was  evi- 
dent all  week  as  he  moved  in  his  daughter 
Jeanette.  The  Hall  family  recently  moved 
from  Hawaii  to  Cary,  NC.  •  Joe  Brissette  e- 
mailed  from  Atlanta,  where  he  is  an  emer- 
gency room  physician.  Joe  welcomed  son 
Leo  into  the  family  last  December.  •  Harry 
Graham  e-mailed  from  Tallahassee,  where 
he  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Eagles  football  squad  for  the  big  October  21 
game  against  Florida  State  (Harry's  "other" 
alma  mater).  He  has  started  a  law  firm  rep- 


Ill  between  commiserating  about  our  beloved  Red  Sox 
bad  injury  luck,  he  encouraged  anyone  visiting  Japan  to 
look  him  up. 
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Correspondent:  John  A.  Feudo 

john.feudo.82@bc.edu 

c/o  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 

825  Centre  Street 

Newton,  MA  02458;  617-552-4700 

As  we  kick  off  our  25th  reunion  year,  I'm 
pleased  to  report  that  Mary  (McAleer) 
O'Brien  has  graciously  agreed  to  assume 
the  role  of  class  correspondent.  Mary,  who 
teaches  in  the  Boston  Public  School  system 
and  lives  in  Dorchester,  will  be  writing  our 
column  beginning  with  the  next  issue. 
Please  share  your  news  with  her  at 
rmob@verizon.net,  or  post  your  notes  on 
the  Alumni  Online  Community  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni.  •  The  9th  Annual 
David  O.  Nauss  Memorial  Scholarship  Ben- 
efit took  place  on  Nantucket  over  the  sum- 
mer. A  scholarship  has  been  established  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  disabled  stu- 
dents at  BC.  David's  roommates  Ken 
D'Amato,  Tom  Finigan,  Rob  Eberle,  and  Ed 
McHugh  have  all  been  instrumental  in 
keeping  David's  memory  alive.  •  Speaking 
of  honoring  our  classmates,  the  19th  Annu- 
al Michael  Murphy  Golf  Fundraiser  was 
held  on  October  20  at  Westchester  Hills 
Golf  Club.  Murph's  friends  Jon  and  Mary 
Rather,  Diane  and  Mark  Bronzo,  Irene  and 
Peter  Lipsky,  and  Measi  and  Jamie 
O'Rourke  have  been  tremendous  over  the 
years  in  remembering  Murph.  •  The 
Rathers  are  just  two  of  the  '82ers  who  ven- 
tured to  Chestnut  Hill  to  bring  children 
here  as  freshmen  this  year.  It  was  great  to 


resenting  seriously  injured  clients.  In  his 
spare  time,  Harry  competes  in  triathlons 
and  does  community  service.  Friends  can 
e-mail  him  at  harry@tallahasseetri- 
allawyers.com,  or  visit  his  Website  at 
www.tallahasseetriallawyers.com.  •  Michael 
A.  Sullivan  JD  '85,  a  Cambridge  City  Coun- 
cillor, is  a  candidate  for  Middlesex  County 
Clerk  of  Courts.  He  has  been  in  public  ser- 
vice for  20  years  and  recently  completed 
two  terms  as  mayor  of  Cambridge.  •  Mintz, 
Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo,  PC, 
announced  that  it  has  expanded  its  corpo- 
rate and  life  sciences  practices  in  Boston 
with  the  addition  of  John  Dellapa,  former 
group  general  counsel  for  Fortune  500  lab- 
oratory product  supplier  Fisher  Scientific 
International.  John  earned  his  JD  from 
George  Washington  University.  •  Several  of 
us  noticed  with  sadness  the  sudden  passing 
of  Steve  Doyle,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Canton  on  July  28.  Sue  Vranich  reestab- 
lished her  friendship  with  Steve  five  years 
ago,  and  they  had  been  dating  for  the  past 
two-and-a-half  years,  even  while  Sue  was  liv- 
ing in  California.  Mike  Van  Auken  and  Jane 
(KrafFmiller)  Cuppernull  were  among  the 
BC  friends  attending  the  services.  Steve 
leaves  behind  five  terrific  children:  Paul, 
Mark,  Kristin,  Jackie,  and  Shannon.  •  Al- 
though this  is  my  last  column  as  your  class 
correspondent,  I  hope  you'll  continue  to 
stay  in  touch  as  your  Alumni  Association 
looks  for  new  and  interesting  ways  to  help 
you  build  a  deeper  connection  with  BC.  Stay 
tuned  to  our  Website  and  watch  out  for  invi- 
tations to  the  many  events  Kathy  Kasper 
and  your  Reunion  Committee  are  planning 
for  this  special  year.  Thank  you  for  your  on- 


going friendship  and  for  your  continued 
support  of  BC.  You're  welcome  to  contact 
me  at  any  time,  so  I  can  help  make  your  life- 
long BC  experience  even  better.  And  re- 
member to  send  Mary  your  news  or  post  it 
online!  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1982  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift 
for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

cindybocko@hotmail.com 

71  Hood  Road 

Tewksbury,  MA  01876;  g78-85i-6ug 

Dennis  P.  Gilligan  is  an  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident at  TD  Banknorth  Insurance  Agency, 
based  in  Wethersfield,  CT  He  lives  in  South 
Windsor.  •  Mike  O'Neil  writes:  "My  family 
and  I  just  returned  from  our  annual  Fal- 
mouth/Cape  Cod  vacation  with  fellow  BC 
hockey  player  and  roommate  Bob  O'Con- 
nor and  his  family.  Our  family  has  vaca- 
tioned with  Okie  and  his  family  for  17  years. 
We  each  have  three  boys,  and  it  has  been 
fun  to  watch  them  grow  up  together.  A 
week  ago,  Okie  and  I  played  golf  at  the  BC 
Hockey-Pikes  Peak  Club  outing  with  Joe 
McCarran  and  Robin  Monleon  '84.  Other 
BC  alums  I  am  in  contact  with  include  ex- 
teammates  Jim  Chisholm  '84,  Ed  Rauseo 
'84,  and  Tommy  O'Malley.  My  wife  and  I 
live  in  Valley  Forge,  PA.  We  occasionally  see 
ex-football  players  Doug  Guyer,  John 
Loughery,  and  Mike  Mayock  '80.  I  am  in 
my  21st  year  with  Solo  Cup  Company, 
where  I  am  vice  president  of  sales  for  the 
Hoffmaster  division."  •  Peter  Rockett  is  vice 
president  of  finance  and  administration  at 
the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  was  elected  to  the  boards  of  the  Finan- 
cial Executives  International  Boston  chap- 
ter and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Treasurers'  Club  of  Boston,  where  he  will 
serve  as  chairman  next  year.  Otherwise, 
Peter  has  been  enjoying  swimming  and 
playing  tennis  with  his  wife,  Amy  '88,  and 
their  four  children.  •  Doug  Guyer  sends  an 
update  on  the  Mod  9B  guys  and  their  ad- 
joining neighbors.  Everybody's  favorite 
New  York  state  trooper,  Junior  Poles,  has  a 
son,  Ryan,  who  started  as  offensive  tackle 
for  the  Eagles  this  fall.  Scott  Nizolek's  son, 
Ryan,  just  signed  with  UVA  on  a  lacrosse 
scholarship.  Paul  Zdanek's  son,  J.T.,  is  en- 
tering his  senior  year  of  high  school.  Jon 
and  Patty  O'Hagan  Schoen's  daughter, 
Tara,  is  a  sophomore  at  Harvard.  Jon  Jr. 
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played  for  "Team  CT"  in  last  summer's 
high-school  national  championships.  Mike 
O'Neil's  son,  Sean,  was  selected  to  play  for 
the  USA  Junior  Nationals  last  summer. 
Onee  was  captain  of  our  hockey  team  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  New 
England-style  hockey  to  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  area.  Nick  Lubischer  is  the 
head  coach  of  New  Jersey's  Shore  Blue  Dev- 
ils football  team,  ages  n  to  13,  and  is  a  sales 
executive  at  ADS.  As  for  Pat  Cooney  '84, 
his  son,  Brandon,  is  becoming  a  force  on 
his  high-school  team,  and  his  daughter, 
Shannon,  continues  to  excel  in  the  3,000- 
meter  run  at  AAU  and  national  meets. 
Surely  she  got  her  speed  and  endurance 
from  her  BC  mom,  Cheryl  Manning 
Cooney  '82.  •  Thanks  to  the  quick  interven- 


sons  Tommy  (7)  and  Patrick  (4),  and 
daughter  Maria  (3)  are  just  happy  to  be  at 
home.  Carol  states  that  her  new  adven- 
tures include  being  president  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Girls  Club  in  Pittsburgh  (www.chal- 
lengeclubs.net).  Finally,  the  Moores  will  be 
spending  Christmas  in  Rome  this  year 
with  95  immediate  family  members 
watching  as  Carol's  nephew,  Deacon  John 
Donahue,  LC,  is  ordained  a  priest.  • 
Richard  Stefanacci  is  the  founding  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Health  Policy  Institute 
at  the  University  of  the  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia.  Richard  writes  that  the  old- 
est of  his  four  children,  Richard  (13),  was 
recently  diagnosed  with  metastatic  bone 
cancer.  They  have  established  a  Website  to 
keep  friends  updated  on  his  progress.  It 


Tom's  job  as  a  USMC  jet  pilot  has  given  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  eight  different  states  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  of  the  country  "home." 


tion  of  their  wives,  both  of  whom  are  nurs- 
es, Ed  Von  Nessen  '84  is  recovering  from  a 
burst  appendix  and  Paul  Zdanek  is  recover- 
ing from  severe  diverticulitis. 
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Correspondent:  Carol  A.  McConnell 
bc84news@yahoo.com 
P.O.  Box  628 
Belmar,  NJ  OJJ19 

Greetings,  classmates!  Hope  you  are  en- 
joying the  cooler  autumn  weather!  Here's 
the  news  I  have  received.  •  After  taking  his 
final  vows  as  a  Jesuit  of  the  New  Province 
at  St.  Ignatius  Church  in  Manhattan,  Matt 
Cassidy,  SJ,  has  returned  to  Ghana  in  West 
Africa  and  is  the  pastor  of  the  parish 
where  he  has  worked  for  three  years.  • 
After  13  years  in  Naples,  FL,  Carol  Don- 
ahue Moore  and  family  moved  back  to 
Pittsburgh  and  turned  over  the  Royal  Palm 
Academy,  a  private  Catholic  school  she 
started  and  ran  for  eight  years,  to  the  Le- 
gionaries of  Christ.  The  school  had  250 
students  (from  pre-K  to  8th  grade)  and  40 
employees  and  was  located  on  100  acres 
of  land.  Carol  writes  that  her  oldest  child, 
Annette  (16),  just  got  her  driver's  license 
and  that  Charlie  (13)  is  starting  his  second 
year  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Apostolic  School 
in  Rolling  Prarie,  IN.  Her  son  Robert  (11) 
looks  forward  to  joining  the  same  school 
next  year.  Her  twins  Jack  and  Rhodora  (9), 


can  be  found  at  www.go4thegoal.0rg.  In 
addition,  they  have  established  a  founda- 
tion to  help  children  affected  by  cancer  to 
achieve  their  goals.  •  That's  all  the  news 
for  now.  Hope  to  hear  from  you  for  the 
next  issue.  Happy  holidays! 
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Correspondent:  Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
bwilson@hlmx.com 

J5  Meadowhill  Drive 
Tiburon,  CA  94920 

Hello  to  everyone  in  the  Class  of  1985.  • 
Steve  Tortolani  is  living  outside  Dallas, 
where  he  has  finally  fulfilled  his  lifelong 
passion  for  architecture.  He  is  now  a  devel- 
oper of  modern-designed  urban  townhous- 
es  through  his  own  company,  Ikon  Devel- 
opment, Ltd.  He  and  his  wife,  Cynthia, 
have  three  kids:  two  girls  (10  and  4)  and  a 
boy  (8).  They  live  in  University  Park.  Prior 
to  the  real  estate  business,  Steve  was  a  cor- 
porate guy  in  brand  marketing  and  product 
development  in  Southern  California.  He 
did  his  time  in  a  high-tech  start-up,  run- 
ning marketing  for  a  kids'  educational  soft- 
ware company  called  Knowledge  Adven- 
ture. He  also  did  the  dot-com  start-up  thing 
at  business  incubator  Idealab,  where  he 
helped  launch  MyHome.com,  an  online 
home  furnishings  site.  In  Manhattan 
Beach,  Steve  stayed  connected  with  former 
Class  of '85  pal  Mike  King  and  his  beautiful 


family.  Steve  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
Dallas-area  BC  folks,  or  any  long-lost 
Chestnut  Hill  friends.  He  can  be  reached  at 
stortolani@yahoo.com.  •  Since  graduation, 
Sharon  Gaffhey  Walsh  and  her  husband, 
Thomas,  have  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Tom's  job  as  a  USMC  jet  pilot  has 
given  them  the  wonderful  opportunity  to 
call  eight  different  states  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  regions  of  the  country 
"home,"  from  sunny  San  Diego  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  South  Texas.  They  cur- 
rently live  in  southern  Arizona  with  their 
three  children,  Brendan  (13),  Conor  (n), 
and  Eileen  (9).  •  Peggy  Fleming  Strakosch 
has  been  appointed  to  serve  as  vice  chair  of 
the  Associates  of  the  Council  for  Women  of 
Boston  College.  This  new  category  of  coun- 
cil membership  was  launched  this  fall.  The 
council  is  dedicated  to  furthering  the  role 
of  alumnae  as  leaders  and  active  partici- 
pants in  the  University.  •  Please  post  news 
on  the  Online  Community  on  the  BC 
Alumni  Association  Website  or  send  them 
my  way!  Best  regards  to  all. 
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Correspondent:  Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
karen.boyarsky.86@bc.edu 

205  Adirondack  Drive 
East  Greenwich,  RI  02818 

Congratulations  to  Tracy  Guy  Davis  and  her 
husband,  Jeff,  on  the  birth  of  their  twin 
daughters,  Morgan  and  Campbell!  The  ba- 
bies were  born  on  May  17,  and  Tracy  and 
Jeff  made  it  to  the  reunion  anyway!  They 
live  in  Sudbury.  Again,  best  wishes!  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Kathy  Parks  Hoffman,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Detroit 
Mercy  Physician's  Assistant  Master's  Pro- 
gram in  August.  Kathy  and  Steve  Hoffman 
live  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI,  with  their  three 
children:  Kate  (16),  Bridget  (13),  and  Tim 
(10).  •  Don't  forget  to  put  me  on  your 
Christmas  card  list  and  keep  me  posted  on 
any  news!  Thanks! 

1Q<>7  reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Catherine  Stanton  Schiff 
catherine87@bc.edu 

8  Ellsworth  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  and  looking  forward 
to  the  new  year.  Our  reunion  is  fast  ap- 
proaching! Hope  to  see  you  there!  •  I  have 
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some  news  of  my  own  to  share.  I  was  mar- 
ried in  August  to  Brad  Schiff  '77.  He  is  the 
executive  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
the  99  Restaurants.  My  daughter  Jaclyn, 
who  just  turned  10,  was  my  attendant.  In 
attendance  were  Julie  Stamos  Murphy  and 
her  husband,  Hank  '86,  Molly  Martin  Al- 
varado.  Mike  and  Karen  Mackenzie  Gor- 
man, as  well  as  Colleen  and  Michael  Bar- 
ron '86,  Nancy  and  Paul  Cronin  '77,  my 
parents,  Joseph  '57  and  Claire,  my  brothers 
Joe  '90  and  Mike  '92  and  their  wives,  and 
my  sister  Joanna.  I  recently  left  my  job  of 
the  past  three  years  as  Beam  Wine  Estates 
Massachusetts  district  manager  and  will  be 
staying  home  with  Jaclyn  as  well  as  work- 
ing as  a  volunteer  for  a  few  foundations  I 
am  involved  with.  •  I  had  a  great  e-mail  up- 
date from  Susan  Shey  Dvonch.  She  and  her 
husband,  Jeff,  have  acquired  her  family's 
employment  recruiting  business,  Shey- 
Harding  Associates,  which  specializes  in 
the  transportation  industry,  placing  em- 
ployees all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  She  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
BC  alumni  who  are  in  the  transportation 
business.  Their  daughters,  Lauren  (8)  and 
Katie  (5),  are  doing  great  and  couldn't  wait 
for  their  first  trip  to  Boston  and  New  York 
in  the  fall.  •  Sue  also  had  the  following  up- 
dates to  share:  Justin  McCarthy  has  his 
own  marketing  firm,  McCarthy  Direct  Mar- 
keting. One  of  his  favorite  aspects  of  the 
business  is  developing  relationships  with 
Irish  companies  and  encouraging  them  to 
do  business  here  in  the  United  States. 
Justin,  wife  Bonnie,  and  sons  Dylan  (9)  and 
Ethan  (5)  live  just  a  few  miles  from  Sue  in 
Long  Beach.  Katy  Stephens  Dobens  and 
husband  Charlie  '86  have  a  medical  insur- 
ance billing  business  and  reside  in 
Duxbury  with  their  kids:  Abby  (13),  Jack 
(10),  Nancy  (8),  and  Sam  (6).  Mary  Lane  is 
still  in  Silver  Spring,  MD,  with  her  hus- 
band, Dave  Schwartz,  and  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  community  college  level.  Jamie 
Smida  Wood  resides  in  Brooklyn  with  hus- 
band Joe  and  daughter  Jill  (7).  Jamie  teach- 
es kindergarten  at  the  Berkeley  Carroll 
School.  Ingrid  Van  Zon  is  in  Madison,  WI, 
with  husband  John  and  sons  Jackson  and 
Hunter.  John  Drew  '95  and  his  wife,  Lori, 
live  in  Chelmsford  with  sons  Nick  (4)  and 
Jack  (1).  John  does  software  training  for 
Babcock  Power  in  Danvers.  Ro  LaFleur 
Bach  lives  in  West  Hartford  with  her  hus- 
band, Brad,  and  children  Alison  (9)  and 
twins  Tyler  and  Jason  (2).  •  I  heard  from 
Marivi  Occhi,  who  is  married  to  LTC 
Richard  Walker.  They  are  living  in  El  Paso, 
TX,  while  Rich  is  serving  in  Baghdad,  Iraq. 


Marivi  has  had  her  own  business  for  10 
years.  She  keeps  in  touch  with  Jackie  (Blau) 
Ardito-Barletta,  who  lives  with  her  two  boys 
and  husband  Raul  in  Panama.  Connie 
(Cardoze)  Shyne,  her  husband,  John  '88, 
and  their  three  children  also  live  in  Pana- 
ma. •  Jeff  and  Silvana  (Spinelli)  Casale  live 
in  Key  Biscayne,  FL,  with  their  three  chil- 
dren. •  Marilee  Denelle  Bell  has  been 
named  to  lead  the  Associates  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Women  of  Boston  College.  This  new 
category  of  council  membership  was 
launched  this  fall.  The  council  is  dedicated 
to  furthering  the  role  of  alumnae  as  leaders 
and  active  participants  in  the  University.  • 
To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1987  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  re- 
union this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Rob  Murray 
murrman@aol.com 
421  Callingwood  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Lots  to  update  you  on  this  time!  •  Kerriann 
Grey  Linko  is  proud  to  announce  the  birth 
of  her  second  son,  William,  on  July  8.  He 
joins  big  brother  Jack  (5).  •  Also  joining  the 
Class  of  2028  is  the  fifth  son  of  Atticus  and 
Kristie  Kobelski  Killough.  Ian  was  born  on 
April  10  and  joins  four  big  brothers  in 
Greenville,  SC.  •  Dave  and  Sue  DeGeorge 
also  have  a  recent  addition  to  their  family, 
Elizabeth,  born  in  May.  •  Peter  Mirabile  has 
been  promoted  to  senior  director  of  med- 
ical and  scientific  affairs  at  Fission  Com- 
munications in  New  York,  though  he  is  be- 
lieved to  miss  the  party  scene  at  Mod  35A.  • 
Patty  (Casey)  Cappello  has  completed  a 
PhD  in  child  clinical  psychology  from 
Seton  Hall  and  is  working  as  a  school  psy- 
chologist for  West  Milford  High  School. 
The  Cappellos  live  in  Glen  Rock,  NJ,  with 
their  three  sons.  Her  good  friend  Celeste 
McMahon  Shirvani  has  lived  in  London  for 
the  past  seven  years.  She  got  her  MBA 
from  NYU  and  worked  with  MetLife  in 
New  York  before  "retiring"  to  raise  their 
children  in  London.  •  Brian  Dooling  wrote 
to  say  that  he  and  his  family  are  doing  well 
in  Atlanta.  Brian  is  working  at  Unisource,  a 
fine  paper  distributor.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lisa,  are  proud  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  fourth  child,  Colleen  Marie,  on  May 
19.  The  Doolings  are  active  in  the  new 
parish  that  they  helped  start  in  Atlanta. 
Their  kids  attend  Holy  Redeemer  School 


with  the  children  of  Stephanie  Welch 
Scordino.  •  Dan  Wassel  is  the  controller  at 
Qpass  Inc.  in  Seattle.  Dan  and  his  wife, 
Maribeth,  have  a  daughter,  Audrey.  They 
were  visited  this  past  summer  by  Bill  and 
Jenny  (Walsh)  Frain  and  their  children.  • 
Dick  Doyle  and  his  wife,  Andrea,  are  living 
in  Southlake,  near  Dallas.  Dick  is  a  senior 
vice  president  for  Mosaic  Sales  Solutions,  a 
retail  service  vendor.  The  Doyles  have  two 
children  and  still  enjoy  summer  vacations 
on  Cape  Cod.  •  Kathy  Franco  and  her  hus- 
band, Dan  Laczynski,  live  in  Chicago  and 
have  two  children.  Kathy  does  regulatory 
planning  and  policy  for  AT&T.  •  Steve  Say- 
ers  is  an  exercise  physiologist  and  assistant 
professor  of  physical  therapy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  in  Columbia.  He  and  his 
wife,  Chris,  have  two  kids  and  enjoy  taking 
trips  back  to  Massachusetts  to  see  family.  • 
Anne  (Rath)  Lewis  and  husband  Tom  live 
in  Columbus,  OH,  with  their  four  children. 
•  John  Clifford  has  settled  in  New  York 
after  stints  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco.  He  recently  started  his  own 
graphic  design  firm,  Think  Studio,  and 
teaches  at  the  Parsons  School  of  Design.  • 
Finally,  Patrick  Breslin  is  living  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  wife  Carolyn  and  daugh- 
ter Melanie.  •  Keep  writing! 
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Correspondent:  Andrea  McGrath 
andrea.e.mcgrath@gmail.com 
8g  Museum  Street  #2 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Greetings,  classmates!  Happy  autumn!  I 
hope  you  are  enjoying  some  great  fall  foot- 
ball and,  as  always,  thanks  for  your  updates! 
I  am  happy  to  continue  receiving  more,  ei- 
ther directly  through  my  e-mail  or  online  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community/. 
Please  be  sure  to  send  your  updates  as  soon 
as  you  receive  your  BC  Magazine  and  read 
this  column!  •  Kathy  (Reidy)  Cullen  (sr- 
jcullen@comcast.net)  is  proud  to  report 
that  her  son  James  enrolled  in  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management  at  BC  in  September. 
Kathy  and  her  husband,  Jim,  have  lived  in 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ,  for  12  years.  Kathy  is  a 
stay-at-home  mom  and  has  two  younger 
boys,  Ryan  (13)  and  Sean  (10).  •  Paula 
(Blute)  Ebben  begins  her  third  year  of  an- 
choring the  early  morning  and  noon  news 
on  CBS4  News  in  Boston;  sleep  is  but  a 
distant  memory  for  her  now.  This  year, 
Paula  and  CBS4  received  a  regional  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  Award  for  her  story,  "The 
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American  Dream,"  about  a  Polish  immi- 
grant in  Worcester.  Paula's  husband,  Bill 
'87  (former  Hillsides  and  Williams  RA),  is 
president  of  Ebben  Communications 
Group,  teaches  advertising  at  BC,  and  is 
the  color  analyst  for  the  BC  basketball 
broadcasts  across  New  England  on  radio. 
Paula  and  Bill  have  four  children.  Paula  in- 
vites any  Class  of '89  friends  to  contact  her 
through  the  station's  Website  at 
cbs4boston.c0m.  •  Christopher  T.  Gassett 
moved  to  Dallas  to  become  senior  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  at 
Match.com.  •  Bob  Higgins 

(bob.higgins@turner.com)  sent  an  update 
on  his  senior  year  roommates  after  a  golf 
trip/minireunion  in  Kohler,  WI.  Bob  has 
been  in  Atlanta  for  three  years  and  is  the 
head  of  programming  and  original  series 
for  the  Cartoon  Network  and  Boomerang. 
He  is  married  to  Dan  Koerwer's  younger 
sister,  Michelle,  and  they  have  three  kids. 
Dan  Koerwer  just  moved  with  his  wife, 
Kathy,  and  three  children  to  Switzerland 
for  a  new  job.  John  Petite  is  living  in  St. 
Louis  with  his  wife,  Carolyn.  He's  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Greensfelder,  Hemker  & 
Gale  and  the  father  of  five  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  16  years  old  to  18  months. 

•  Bill  and  Lisa  (Caligiuri)  Priemer  are  living 
in  Cleveland  with  their  four  children.  Bill  is 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer  of  the  software  development 
company  Hyland  Software.  •  Mark  Lan- 
gone  and  his  wife,  Kim,  live  in  Plymouth. 
Mark  is  an  analyst  for  Sovereign  Bank  in 
Boston.  Anyone  taking  the  commuter  ferry 
from  Hingham  each  morning  might  catch 
Mark  dozing  under  his  copy  of  the  Herald. 

•  Steve  and  Lisa  (Szawlowski)  Leon  live  in 
Port  Jefferson,  NY,  and  have  two  girls. 
Steve  is  a  neurosurgeon  on  Long  Island. 
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Correspondent:  Kara  Corso  Nelson 

bc90news@cox.net 

6j  Sea  Island 

Glastonbury,  CT  06033;  860-647-9200 

Justin  Maiona  was  recently  selected  a  "Ris- 
ing Star  Super  Lawyer"  in  the  field  of  family 
law  in  the  May  issue  of  Boston  Magazine. 
Justin  continues  to  manage  his  own  firm 
and  live  in  Wellesley  with  his  wife,  Jennifer, 
and  three  future  Eagles,  Jason  (7),  Matthew 
Zachary  (4),  and  Katie  (6  months).  Justin  re- 
cently threw  a  surprise  10th  wedding  an- 
niversary party  for  his  wife,  and  BC  was  well 
represented!  Justin's  brothers  Chris  '87  and 


Matthew  '92  were  there  as  well  as  John  Har- 
rington, Michael  Valkanas,  Paul  McElhin- 
ney,  and  Brian  Saunders  '92.  •  Tony  Fernan- 
des  married  Cheryl  Eichorn  on  May  15, 
2004,  in  Sandwich,  MA.  Classmates  Todd 
Wyles,  Kyle  Edmonds,  and  Manny  Pires  JD 
'92  attended.  On  July  18,  2005,  Tony  and 
Cheryl  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  daughter  Nina  Gabrielle.  Nina  spent 
her  first  year  of  life  in  Moscow,  where  Tony 
and  Cheryl  were  working  as  Foreign  Service 
officers  at  the  US  embassy  there.  During  the 
summer  of  2006  they  relocated  to  the  US 
embassy  in  Abuja,  Nigeria,  where  Tony  is 
working  in  the  economic  section,  and 
Cheryl  is  in  the  political  section.  •  Mark  Har- 
rington is  practicing  immigration  law  in 
Houston  and  recently  opened  his  own  law 
office.  His  work  e-mail  is  mark@markhar- 
ringtonlaw.com.  Mark  and  his  wife,  Dean- 
na,  moved  to  Houston  in  2002.  They  have 
two  children,  Mary  Wade  (7)  and  Jack  (4). 
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Correspondent:  Peggy  Morin  Bruno 
pegmb@comcast.net 
2  High  Hill  Road 
Canton,  CT  o6oig 

Wow!  I  received  news  from  28  classmates 
this  time  around!  This  has  to  be  an  all-time 
high.  Due  to  the  limited  space  in  the  maga- 
zine, I'm  including  what  I  can  and  will  post 
the  remainder  on  the  Alumni  Association 
Website.  To  read  about  David  O'Neill,  Kim 
LaBarbiera  Paschell,  Marnie  (Cameron) 
Hoolahan,  and  many  more  '91  alums,  sim- 
ply log  on  to  the  Alumni  Online  Communi- 
ty at  www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/commu- 
nity  and  click  on  "Class  Notes"  to  access  the 
Class  of  '91  news!  •  Congratulations  to 
Robert  Strong,  who  just  published  his  first 
book  of  poems,  Puritan  Spectacle.  In  the 
spring  of  2007,  Autumn  House  Press  will 
publish  his  anthology  of  American  spiritual 
poetry,  Joyful  Noise,  which  includes  a  piece 
by  BC  creative  writing  teacher  Elizabeth 
Kirschner.  Robert  recently  held  a  Mellon  re- 
search fellowship  at  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  to  work  on  the  Puritan  con- 
version narrative.  •  While  we  celebrated  our 
15th  year  reunion,  Jonathan  Mulrooney  and 
Alicemarie  Hand  welcomed  the  birth  of 
their  second  child,  Anna  Curran,  who  joins 
big  sister  Grace.  •  Karen  Olson  Osborn  and 
her  husband,  Chris  '90,  relocated  from 
New  York  to  Mill  Valley,  CA,  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  just  had  their  third  baby, 
Emily  Craig  Osborn,  born  January  12.  Sister 


Charlie  is  four,  and  brother  Braden  is  two. 
Although  Karen  didn't  make  it  to  the  re- 
union, she  had  her  own  minireunion  week- 
end in  San  Francisco  with  Kari  Cadwallader- 
Schmitz,  Christine  Berl-Howland,  and 
Sandy  Uribe-Rounds.  Kari  lives  in  Hamp- 
ton, NH,  with  her  three  children,  Chris  lives 
in  Monterey  with  her  two  girls,  and  Sandy 
just  relocated  to  Sacramento  with  her  hus- 
band and  son.  •  Congratulations  to  Heather 
Roche  Ries,  who  had  her  third  baby,  Luke 
Vincent,  in  June  2005.  •  Edward  J.  Fanning 
Jr.  was  named  to  the  "40  Under  40"  list  of 
outstanding  young  lawyers  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Law  Journal.  He  was  also  chosen  for 
NJBIZ's  2006  "Forty  Under  40"  list  of  the 
state's  outstanding  young  business  leaders. 
Edward  is  a  partner  at  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Carter  &  English,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  products  liability  group.  He  received  his 
JD  from  Georgetown  University  Law  Cen- 
ter. In  1995,  he  won  the  Honorable  Freder- 
ick B.  Lacey  Trial  Advocacy  Competition. 

1QQ2  reunion:  June  1-3 

Correspondent:  Paul  L.  Cantello 
paul.cantello@lehman.com 
}j  Sylvester  Avenue 

Hawthorne,  NJ  07506 

Rich  Sinopoli,  wife  Emily,  and  daughter 
Cecilia  would  like  to  announce  the  birth  of 
Alessandra  Haven  Sinopoli  on  July  1.  •  Jim 
Cramer  and  wife  Sarah  welcomed  their  sec- 
ond child,  Ethan  James,  in  July  2005.  Jim 
still  resides  in  Connecticut  and  hoped  to 
get  his  kids  to  a  BC  football  game  this  year. 
•  Annie  (Landfield)  Greig  married  Grant 
Greig  in  September  2005  in  Portland,  OR, 
where  they  currently  reside.  Annie  recently 
opened  her  own  environmental  consulting 
firm  specializing  in  product  improve- 
ment/strategy. She's  enjoying  being  her 
own  boss.  •  John  Keene  and  his  wife,  Deb- 
bie, celebrated  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Brian  Mahon,  on  May  5.  John  graduated 
from  Suffolk  University  Law  School  in 
1998  and  is  currently  an  attorney  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Telecommunications  and  Energy. 
The  Keene  family  resides  in  Needham.  • 
Chris  and  Cathy  (Lapychak)  Martin  now  re- 
side in  beautiful,  hot,  and  humid  southeast 
Alabama.  Chris  is  a  major  in  the  Army,  and 
his  current  duty  station  is  Ft.  Rucker.  He 
began  a  yearlong  deployment  in 
Afghanistan  in  February  2006,  giving 
truth  to  the  phrase  that  life  in  the  military 
is  never  boring.  Cathy  put  her  accounting 
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career  on  hold  after  the  arrival  of  their  third 
child  in  August  2004.  With  Chris's  ab- 
sence, she  remains  extremely  busy  caring 
for  their  three  children — Matthew  (7),  Eliz- 
abeth (3),  and  Danielle  (2) — back  in  Alaba- 
ma. •  Rick  Bishop  works  at  Fidelity  in  its  re- 
tirement services  area  and  resides  in 
Framingham.  He  is  married  to  Leslie 
(LaRoche)  '90,  and  they  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  and  Kathryn.  Rick  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  Mike  Silva.  Paul  Cichello, 
Mike  "Buddha"  Bolduc.  and  Chris  Kirk 
from  the  Fenwick  days.  In  September,  Rick 
and  Christian  Eidt  hold  an  annual  golf 
tournament  to  benefit  the  Kevin  M.  Eidt 
Memorial  Scholarship  at  the  Wayland 
Country  Club.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class 
gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1992 
or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make 
a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Sandy  Chen 

sandy93@bc.edu 

1  Aberdeen  Way,  Unit  uj 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Ann  Boyle  Nagel  moved  to  Oahu,  HI,  on 
August  1  with  husband  John,  who  was 
born  in  Honolulu.  John  returned  to  his  old 
elementary  school  as  an  administrator 
while  Ann  continues  to  work  with  Level  3 
Communications  remotely  from  Oahu. 
They  have  two  children,  Will  (3)  and  Sarah 
(4  months).  •  Janine  (Bova)  Goldstein  and 
her  husband,  Andrew,  welcomed  their  sec- 
ond child  on  June  9.  Chaney  Alexander 
Goldstein  joins  big  sister,  Reagan  Eliza- 
beth (2).  They've  been  living  in  Bradford 
for  the  last  six  years.  Janine  is  teaching 
seventh-grade  English  in  West  Newbury.  • 
Kimberly  "Scout"  Flynn  and  her  husband, 
Steve  Manitta,  reside  in  Chatham,  NJ,  and 
have  joyfully  welcomed  sons  Teddy  (2)  and 
Colin  (8  months)  into  their  lives.  Scout  has 
her  master's  degree  in  education  and  is 
currently  a  seventh-grade  English  teacher 
in  Bernardsville.  Her  job  allows  her  to 
enjoy  her  summers  unencumbered  at 
their  shore  house  in  Seaside  Park,  where 
many  a  night  is  spent  at  the  backyard  tiki 
bar!  Currently,  she  has  two  side  projects 
going.  One  is  Scout  Sports,  a  small  compa- 
ny that  runs  field  hockey  and  lacrosse 
events  for  young  athletes.  The  other  is  en- 
vironmental advocacy  in  her  community. 
Life  is  good,  but  she  misses  her  fellow  BC 
grads  and  can't  wait  until  the  15-year  re- 
union! •  Anne  Pavlides  married  fellow 


SERVING  KENTUCKY 
WITH  PRIDE 

Amul  Thapar  '91  will  never  forget 
the  moment  he  was  sworn  in  as 
the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky  in  March 
2006.  "I  felt  a  chill  go  down  my  spine," 
Thapar  says.  "It's  a  truly  great  honor  to 
be  nominated  by  the  President  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States."  Thapar  was  ap- 
pointed Kentucky's  top  federal  prosecu- 
tor in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  after 
serving  as  assistant  federal  prosecutor  in 
Cincinnati  and  Washington,  DC.  He  has 
also  worked  for  two  private  law  firms 
and  taught  as  an  adjunct  law  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

While  earning  his  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  California,  he  volunteered 
with  Street  Law,  Inc.  This  program  sends 
law  students  into  inner-city  Oakland 
high  schools  to  teach  students  about 
American  legal  principles.  In  1995,  Tha- 
par founded  the  Cincinnati  chapter  of 
Street  Law.  "Everyone  should  think  seri- 
ously about  public  service  at  some 
point,"  Thapar  recommends.  "You  can't 
put  a  price  on  being  proud  of  what  you 
do." 

After  college,  Thapar  wanted  to  pursue 
a  career  in  public  service.  "The  Boston 
College  community  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  my  success  not  only  as  a  stu- 
dent but  as  a  human  being,"  Thapar 
says,  "and  public  service  was  something 
that  could  make  me  proud  of  who  I  was." 


Thapar  was  recently  named  US  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 


Thapar' s  pride  in  his  new  role  as  US 
attorney  is  augmented  by  his  happiness 
at  being  able  to  serve  his  home  state. 
"Most  Americans  don't  know  how 
beautiful  an  area  of  the  country  Ken- 
tucky is,"  Thapar  offers.  "Many  resi- 
dents settle  in  the  spectacular  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  but  we  also  have 
an  active  college  town  and  other  ways  of 
living."  The  different  communities  can 
sometimes  present  a  challenge  to  the 
attorney,  who  must  balance  the  varied 
interests  of  his  constituents.  But  Tha- 
par welcomes  the  opportunity:  "I  love 
meeting  the  people  here  and  working 
to  make  the  district  a  safer  and  more 
just  place  for  everyone." 


BCer  Andrew  Vranos  in  June  2000.  For 
the  majority  of  her  career,  Anne  has  been 
an  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  trying  cases  on  behalf  of  two 
different  attorneys  general.  She  later 
worked  for  Calvin  Klein  for  three  years 
doing  intellectual  property  law.  Now,  she 
has  a  most  satisfying  and  tiring  job,  work- 
ing as  a  stay-at-home  mom  for  Paul  (3)  and 
Ava  (6  months).  Andy  works  in  real  estate 
finance  at  Park  Avenue  Funding  in  New 
York  City.  They  currently  reside  in  River- 
side, CT.  Anne  would  love  to  hear  from  her 
BC  pals,  especially  Kristen  Bisson  and  Keri 
Rozanski,  at  annepavlides@yahoo.com.  • 
Mary  Elizabeth  "Mimi"  (Sullivan)  '95  and 
Tom  Gallagher  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  baby,  Thomas  Joseph.  Mimi  left 
her  job  at  State  Street  to  stay  at  home  and 


take  care  of  the  "Irish  twins."  Daughter 
Elizabeth  turned  one  last  July.  Tom  is  an 
associate  vice  president  at  State  Street  in 
the  fund  accounting  department.  •  Wendy 
McTimoney  Flynn  and  her  husband  wel- 
comed their  second  daughter  on  June  14. 
Maggie  Elizabeth  is  doing  really  well  de- 
spite older  sister  Allison's  26  meltdowns 
per  day! 
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Correspondent:  Nancy  E.  Drane 

nancydrane@aol.com 

226  E.  Nelson  Avenue 

Alexandria,  VA  22301;  yoy^S-2^6 

Thank  you  for  the  notes  and  e-mails  this 
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time  around.  It  is  always  nice  to  have  notes 
from  BC  folks  in  my  inbox.  •  Maura  (Spell- 
man)  Kiernan  and  husband  Mike  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  son,  Liam 
Michael,  on  May  25.  Maura  received  her 
MS  in  the  Adult  Nurse  Practitioner  pro- 
gram from  SUNY  Stony  Brook  in  May 
2004  and  works  as  an  NP  for  an  interven- 
tional cardiology  practice  in  Roslyn,  NY.  • 
Lorenda  Robinson  has  been  very  busy  the 
past  few  years  working  on  taking  her 
singing  and  songwriting  career  to  the  next 
level.  She  and  her  writing  partner,  Jamie 
Finegan,  have  just  released  their  self-titled 
debut  CD  Brown  Baby  Girl.  Brown  Baby 
Girl  has  been  gigging  consistently  for  the 
past  three  years  in  New  York  and  the  vicin- 
ity. Currently,  songs  from  their  debut  CD 
are  rotating  on  numerous  national  and  in- 
ternational radio  stations.  •  Joe  Shropshire 
and  his  wife,  Julie,  welcomed  their  second 
daughter,  Lillian,  on  August  8.  Her  older 
sister,  Abby,  is  thrilled  to  have  a  little  sis- 
ter. •  Lauren  (Dewey)  Tarr  and  Kerry 
(Shields)  Fenstermaker  are  both  new 
moms.  Lauren  and  her  husband,  Stan, 
welcomed  their  second  son,  Oliver 
Charles,  on  May  2.  Oliver  is  usually 
smothered  in  hugs  by  big  brother  Henry 
Alexander  (3).  Kerry  and  her  husband, 
Bryan,  welcomed  their  first  child,  Davin 


Boston.  •  Brian  Danforth  was  recently 
married  to  Candice.  He  is  a  practicing  at- 
torney with  Howard,  Kohn,  Sprague  & 
FitzGerald  in  Hartford.  •  Lori  MacDonald 
and  her  husband,  Phil  Chu,  welcomed 
Maxwell  Philip  on  July  13.  •  Conor  John  is 
a  new  addition  to  the  family  of  Erin 
(Miller)  Spaulding  and  her  husband, 
Mike.  Conor,  born  on  June  19,  joins  sis- 
ters Kate  (6)  and  Caroline  (2).  •  Again, 
thanks  for  the  messages.  Happy  fall  and 
winter.  Go  BC! 
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Correspondent:  David  S.  Shapiro 

bostoncollege95@gmail.com 

1116  Boulevard 

West  Hartford,  CT  o6ug 

Michael  Keogh  is  a  resident  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  Pennington  School,  an  indepen- 
dent coeducational  school  for  students  in 
grades  6  through  12  in  Pennington,  NJ. 
Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  there,  he 
taught  English  in  Japan  and  Guam  and 
worked  in  publishing  and  public  radio.  • 
Patrick  McAleer  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Marine  Trade  Association. 
Patrick  is  an  attorney  in  the  maritime 
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Robert,  on  August  17.  •  Michael  Monteiro 
married  Jennifer  Thorell  on  August  18  in 
Cohasset  in  an  outdoor  ceremony  over- 
looking Cohasset  Harbor.  In  attendance 
were  best  man  Joe  Ferdani,  Saro  Iskender- 
ian,  Patrick  Donnelly,  Lynette  (Gatti)  Don- 
nelly '95,  Craig  Miller  '98,  and  Colin  Mc- 
Carthy. Michael  and  Jenny  followed  their 
wedding  with  a  western  Caribbean  cruise. 
•  Jennifer  (Ferreira)  Radulovic  and  hus- 
band David  welcomed  their  third  child, 
Peter  Michael,  on  July  14.  Peter  is  joined 
by  two  big  sisters,  Grace  (6)  and  Sophie 
(3).  They  are  living  in  Alexandria,  VA, 
where  Jen  enjoys  life  as  a  stay-at-home 
mom.  •  Laura  (Postiglione)  La  Nasa  re- 
ceived her  PhD  in  clinical  psychology  in 
May  from  Adelphi  University  in  New  York. 
She    currently    works    and    resides    in 


practice  group  at  Looney  &  Grossman 
LLP.  He  received  his  JD  from  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  •  Christopher  Morri- 
son was  appointed  last  July  for  a  five-year 
term  by  Governor  Mitt  Romney  as  a 
trustee  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Community 
College.  A  lawyer  at  Hanify  and  King, 
Chris  is  also  active  on  the  Norwood  School 
Committee  and  co-chairs  Norwood's  town- 
wide  School  Facilities  Task  Force.  •  Amy 
Lally  is  a  partner  in  the  litigation  practice 
of  Sidley  Austin  LLP.  Her  practice  focuses 
on  land  use  and  product  liability  litigation. 
Amy  received  her  JD  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center.  •  Wenyu  Ho  Blan- 
chard  JD  '99  accepted  a  position  as  senior 
counsel  at  Wrigley  Company.  Wenyu  was 
previously  a  partner  at  Sonnenschein  Nath 
&  Rosenthal  LLP  in  Chicago. 
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Correspondent:  Mike  Hofman 
mhofman@inc.com 

51  j  E.  13th  Street  No.  20 

New  York,  NY  1000c);  2i2-Gyy^o6^ 

Diana  Pisciotta  writes  that  Jennifer  Ka- 
vanaugh  married  Charlie  Breitrose  in  May 
at  the  Paine  Estate  in  Waltham.  Diana 
served  as  the  matron  of  honor,  and  her 
husband,  Mark  Sternman,  performed  the 
ceremony.  Marybeth  Esposito,  who  is  cur- 
rently living  on  Long  Island  and  working 
as  a  grant  writer  at  a  hospital,  was  a  brides- 
maid. Classmates  attending  the  ceremony 
included  Karen  Martin  (currently  living  in 
the  DC  area  and  working  for  an  interna- 
tional health  organization),  Beth  (Jones) 
Munter  (with  her  husband  on  a  rare  out- 
ing without  their  two  little  ones,  Bobby  Jr. 
and  Gretchen),  and  Jenny  Berryman  (cur- 
rently living  on  the  North  Shore  and  ex- 
ploring some  business  ideas  involving 
travel  and  volunteerism).  Calling  in  from 
Orlando  was  Liz  (Ros)  Norsworthy  (who 
was  home  tending  to  her  three  little  guys, 
Jonathan,  Isabel,  and  Audrey).  Jen  and 
Charlie  honeymooned  in  Italy.  •  At  the  BC 
networking  event  at  Meredith  Corporation 
in  August,  I  ran  into  Erik  Schietinger,  who 
runs  a  company  that  rents  film  equipment 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  He  reported 
that  Scott  Cronin  and  his  wife,  Aimee,  had 
a  baby  girl,  Madeleine,  earlier  this  year.  • 
Speaking  of  the  media,  check  out  our 
classmate  Damien  Cave's  reportage  from 
Baghdad  for  the  New  York  Times.  Do  a  web 
search  for  his  August  17  article  "A  New 
Blast  at  a  Horrific  Memory  Salts  a  Father's 
Wounds,"  for  example,  and  "Must  Haves: 
Cellphones  Top  Iraqi  Cool  List"  from  Au- 
gust 8.  •  Kate  (Reynolds)  and  Mike  Hurley 
had  a  baby  boy  named  Matthew  on  June  9. 
The  family  is  living  in  Hartsdale,  NY.  Mike 
is  a  brand  manager  at  Unilever  in  Green- 
wich, CT.  Kate  is  a  director  of  a  small  IT 
company  in  New  York  City.  •  Julie  (Allen) 
Holbrook  and  her  husband,  Josh,  wel- 
comed Elisabeth  Abigail  on  July  21.  They 
are  calling  her  Ellie.  Josh  is  a  telecom  ana- 
lyst at  the  Yankee  Group,  and  Julie  is  an 
admissions  consultant  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  They  live  in  Beverly.  •  David 
Burnes  and  wife  Aprile  welcomed  their 
first  child,  James  David,  on  June  21.  •  Fi- 
nally, some  very  sad  news:  Two  of  our 
classmates  recently  passed  away.  Ellen 
Dormitzer  of  Hudson  died  on  May  28.  Ac- 
cording to  an  online  obituary,  Ellen  was  a 
member  of  the  University  Chorale  at  BC 
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when  it  performed  for  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Kara  Emerson,  who  was  the  social  chair  of 
the  chorale  when  we  were  seniors,  says  she 
remembers  Ellen's  easygoing  laugh. 
Christopher  Jaggi  of  Cranston,  RI,  died  in 
February.  According  to  the  Cranston  Her- 
ald, Chris  had  worked  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Rehabilitation  Commission,  helping 
disabled  people  obtain  employment,  and 
he  was  a  dedicated  cross-country  runner. 
Our  thoughts  are  with  their  families. 

1997  Reunion:  june  1-3 

Correspondent:  Sabrina  M.  Bracco 
sabrina.bracco@att.net 
227  E.  8yrd  Street,  No.  yA 
New  York,  NY  10028 

Mark  your  calendars:  Our  10-year  reunion 
(yikes!)  is  coming  up  the  first  weekend  in 
June  2007.  •  Amanda  Heron  married  Greg 
Parsons  on  August  26  at  Glen  Island,  NY. 
Fellow  alums  participating  in  the  ceremo- 
ny were  bridesmaids  Sharon  Cawley  and 
Sabrina  Bracco  and  reader  Allison  Moosal- 
ly.  Amanda  and  Greg  are  management 
consultants  at  McKinsey  &  Company. 
Amanda  is  a  senior  associate  specializing 
in  health-care  companies,  and  Greg  is  an 
associate  principal  specializing  in  telecom- 
munications companies.  Amanda  finished 
an  internal  medicine  internship  in  June  at 
Beth  Israel  Medical  Center  in  New  York. 
She  received  both  an  MBA  and  an  MD 
from  Columbia.  •  Wendy  Estela  married 
Daniel  Scaringe  on  May  20  in  Farmington, 
CT.  Bridesmaids  included  fellow  alum 
Sarah  Nist.  The  newlyweds  honeymooned 
in  Hawaii.  Wendy  is  an  attorney,  and  Dan 
is  a  chiropractor.  They  live  in  Bristol,  CT.  • 
Mea  (Quinn)  Mustone  gave  birth  to  her 
first  son,  Cullen  John,  on  May  9.  Her  el- 
dest daughter,  Quinn  Margaret,  turned 
four  in  September,  and  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Teagan  Elizabeth,  turned  two  in  No- 
vember. Mea  is  happy  to  report  that  she  fi- 
nally received  her  master's  in  religious 
education  from  the  Institute  of  Religious 
Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry  at  BC  in 
August.  She's  working  part-time  at  Arling- 
ton Catholic.  •  Larry  and  Joyce  (Acacio) 
Masek  welcomed  their  first  child,  Maria 
Josephine,  on  July  12.  The  Maseks  live  in  a 
suburb  of  Columbus.  Larry  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Ohio  Domini- 
can University,  and  Joyce  is  an  associate  di- 
rector of  admissions  at  Kenyon  College.  • 
Sheila  (Goodrich)  Hensley  and  her  hus- 
band, Scott,  welcomed  their  second  son, 


Stone  Alexander,  on  June  23.  He  joins  his 
big  brother,  Sterling  (3).  They  live  in 
Raleigh,  NC.  Sheila  is  working  at  SAS  in 
Cary.  •  On  July  29,  Mary  Grace  married 
Mark  Fraser  at  Trinity  Chapel  on  the  New- 
ton Campus.  The  Mass  was  celebrated  by  a 
friend  of  the  bride,  Fr.  William  B.  Neenan, 
SJ,  of  Boston  College.  Jaime  (Head)  Hoyle 
and  Amy  Sullivan  were  bridesmaids,  and 
the  gifts  were  presented  by  Kristen  (Dun- 
phy)  Hairston,  Deb  Murphy,  and  Kerri 
(Feyler)  Staffier.  Mary  and  Mark  both  work 
at  Fidelity  Investments  and  live  in 
Charlestown.  •  Steve  '95  and  Jessica  (Don- 
sky)  Devine  welcomed  their  first  baby,  Lily 
Anne,  on  March  28.  Jessica  is  working  as  a 
copywriter  in  the  marketing  department  at 
Kronos  Incorporated.  •  Eric  and  Kerri 
(Hogan)  Tinney  welcomed  their  first  child, 
Liam  Hogan,  on  June  11,  2004.  Kerri  con- 
tinues to  work  as  a  pediatric  nurse  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Boston.  •  Alison  (Daniels) 
Macko  and  husband  Trevor  welcomed  their 
first  daughter,  Alicia  Margery,  on  February 
25.  They  live  in  Westford.  •  Kurt  and  Jen- 
nifer (Kelley)  Pollex  welcomed  their  son, 
Sean  Thomas,  on  June  18.  •  To  contribute 
to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1997  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  re- 
union this  year. 
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Rachel  (Oberdorff)  Corbin  gave  birth  to 
Alden  Nathaniel  Corbin.  Although  Alden 
was  three  months  early,  he  is  doing  great 
now.  •  Cecelia  Puopolo  had  her  second  girl, 
Lucy,  on  June  9.  •  Megan  Cowan  '99  mar- 
ried Bob  O'Toole  on  June  24  outside  Balti- 
more. Bridesmaids  included  Janice  Keith, 
Colleen  Schmiege,  Katie  (Gargiulo)  Gen- 
tile, and  Cara  (Furio)  Laudati.  Katie  gave 
birth  to  her  second  son,  Anthony,  in  Janu- 
ary 2006.  She  lives  on  the  Cape  and  con- 
tinues to  work  at  Mass  General  as  a  nurse. 
•  Kate  Prior  lives  in  downtown  Boston.  She 
has  worked  at  Quintiles  for  seven  years, 
most  of  which  were  spent  traveling,  and 
was  recently  promoted  to  be  manager  of 
clinical  operations.  •  Manisha  Patel  is  en- 
joying a  stint  in  the  Infectious  Diseases 
unit  at  the  CDC  in  Atlanta.  •  Colleen 
Schmiege  is  still  enjoying  her  native  Chica- 
go, where  she  is  working  at  a  small  law 


firm.  She  traveled  to  India  in  the  fall  of 
2005.  •  Abigail  Edson  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  China.  She  is  still  flying  as  an  atten- 
dant with  United.  •  Janice  Keith  spent  the 
summer  enjoying  the  log  cabin  that  she 
and  her  fiance,  Tom,  built  in  Maine.  •  Bob 
and  Alyssa  (Vore)  O'Reilly  are  living  out- 
side Kansas  City,  where  they  run  two  pri- 
vate schools  with  approximately  400  chil- 
dren. Bob,  his  father,  his  brother  Brian, 
and  Damian  Stafford  went  on  an  expedi- 
tion cruise  to  the  Antarctic  Peninsula  earli- 
er this  year.  •  Rima  (Nasrallah)  Rusnak  is 
completing  a  year  as  chief  resident  in  the 
pediatric  department  at  Cincinnati  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  •  Tori  Brooks  is  complet- 
ing a  year  as  chief  resident  in  the  psychia- 
try department  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
•  Ariana  (Foley)  Curtis  married  Kenneth 
Curtis  in  June.  Bridesmaids  included 
Rosella  Mancuso  and  Julia  (Mancuso) 
Perkins.  Josh  Mower  '93  was  a  grooms- 
man. Guests  included  Jill  Carpenter,  Sue 
Monroe,  Sarah  Park,  and  John  Perkins.  • 
Lauren  Lacey  and  Mike  Foster  were  mar- 
ried in  the  summer  of  2004  at  Rutgers 
Gardens  in  New  Jersey.  Many  BC  alumni 
attended  the  wedding.  •  Elizabeth  (Beth) 
Hunter  married  Jeff  Mills  on  July  1  at  the 
Crane  Estate.  In  attendance  were  Kristin 
Morlok,  Kathleen  (Carolan)  Conran,  Amy 
(Simpson)  Dubois,  Nancy  Cremins,  and 
Denise  Anderson  MS  '05.  Denise  is  cur- 
rently working  as  a  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner (PNP)  at  Boston  Children's  Hospital 
with  an  inpatient  medical  unit.  Julia  (Man- 
cuso) Perkins  is  also  working  at  Children's 
with  the  inpatient  GI  service  as  a  PNP.  • 
Stephanie  Gaviglia  has  been  working  at 
EMC  Corporation  in  Hopkinton  since  June 
1998.  She  is  currently  the  senior  manager 
of  the  human  resources  department.  She 
recently  bought  a  house  in  South  Natick. 
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Erica  (Bode)  '98  and  Butch  Palaza  wel- 
comed their  first  child,  Maxwell  Augustus 
Palaza,  on  March  10.  The  Palaza  family  re- 
sides in  Winchester,  VA.  Butch  is  an  ac- 
count executive  for  Trex  Composite  Deck- 
ing, and  Erica  is  taking  a  year  off  from 
teaching  to  stay  at  home  with  Max.  •  Lori 
Leonovicz  recently  joined  the  fraud  section 
of  the  US  Department  of  Justice  Criminal 
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Division  in  Washington,  DC,  as  a  trial  attor- 
ney, primarily  focusing  on  international 
fraud  matters.  She  previously  practiced  with 
Willkie  Farr  &  Gallagher  LLP  in  the  firm's 
Washington  and  Paris  offices.  She  continues 
to  love  living  in  Washington  and  has  been 
busy  training  for  triathlons,  biathlons,  and 
other  races.  •  I  recently  heard  from  Peter  An- 
drews, who  has  joined  Hilary  Graham, 
Melissa  Costigan,  and  Kathleen  O'Brien  in 
Bozeman,  MT.  Peter  and  his  wife,  Jennifer, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  daughter,  Avery. 
Peter  went  back  to  school  to  get  his  master's 
in  architecture.  He  is  currently  working  for  a 
firm  in  Bozeman  and  waiting  to  take  his 


Happy  fall,  Class  of  2000!  •  Megan  Collier 
received  a  master's  degree  in  secondary 
education  from  Providence  College  in 
May.  She  will  continue  her  career  as  a 
Spanish  teacher  at  Xaverian  Brothers  High 
School  in  Westwood.  •  Ron  Thompson  II 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  MBA  program  in  May  with  a  con- 
centration in  marketing.  Ron  accepted  a 
senior  marketing  specialist  position  at 
Lowe's  corporate  headquarters  near  Char- 
lotte, NC.  •  Alex  Dick  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  Law  School  and  passed  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  bar  exams.  He  is 
practicing  corporate  law  as  an  attorney  at 
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exams  to  become  a  licensed  architect.  • 
Harry  and  Meghan  (Quinn)  Beardsley  wel- 
comed a  daughter,  Jillian  Aliz,  on  May  i.  She 
joins  an  older  sister,  Caoilainn  Quinn,  born 
in  2004.  •  On  December  3,  2005,  Eddie 
Cordon  got  married  at  Mount  St.  Mary  Acad- 
emy in  Watchung,  NJ.  The  reception  that  fol- 
lowed was  at  the  Madison  Hotel.  There  were 
a  number  of  BC  grads  in  the  wedding  party. 
The  cobest  man  was  Rolando  Infante  '97. 
The  groomsmen  included  Justin  Maynard 
'00  and  Rafael  "Lou"  Lopez  '00.  Three  of  the 
bridesmaids  were  Melissa  Morabito, 
MaryKay  Carr,  and  Meg  Durante.  Other  BC 
alums  at  the  wedding  included  Noreen 
(Finn)  and  Bill  Cadigan,  Michelle  and  Jay 
Lovejoy,  Marc  Serafino  '00,  Gino  Borrani 
'00,  Jonathan  Rodriguez  '00,  Omar  Aponte 
'00,  Franklin  Pena  '00,  Dimitri  Dascy  '00, 
Brian  Gibbons  '00,  Kathy  Siwy  '00,  Glori 
Negron  '00,  Nathalie  Price  '00,  Angelica 
Del  Villar  '00,  and  Liz  Longacre  '00.  • 
Thanks  for  sending  in  the  updates  and 
please  keep  them  coming.  Have  a  wonderful 
holiday  season  and  I  look  forward  to  catch- 
ing up  with  many  of  you  soon. 
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Bear  Stearns  and  living  in  New  York  City.  • 
Mark  Ritchie  graduated  from  the  Le 
Moyne  College  Physician  Assistant  Pro- 
gram in  August  and  accepted  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  emergency  medicine  at  St.  Eliz- 
abeth Medical's  Trauma  Center  in  Utica, 
NY.  •  Elizabeth  A.  Grande  has  joined  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  Ford  &  Harrison  LLP 
as  an  associate.  She  formerly  served  as  a 
law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  David  Duffy  in 
Minneapolis.  Elizabeth  received  her  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  St.  Thomas 
School  of  Law.  •  On  August  27,  2005,  Mike 
Masceri  married  Stefanie  Smarro  at  Saint 
Pius  X  Church  in  Broomall,  PA.  •  Michelle 
Fumai  and  Ramon  Abola  were  married  on 
May  28  on  Long  Island.  Michelle  graduat- 
ed from  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law  in  2003  and  is  a  litigation  associate  at 
Troy  &  Troy,  PC,  on  Long  Island.  Ramon 
graduated  from  Penn  State  College  of 
Medicine  in  2006  and  is  beginning  his 
residency  in  anesthesia  at  Stony  Brook 
University  Hospital.  Michelle  and  Ramon 
reside  in  Setauket,  NY.  •  Michael  Tynan 
married  Christine  Dziadul  on  June  3  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  in  Garden  City,  NY.  The 
Tynans  are  currently  living  in  New  York 
City.  •  Keith  Mullervy  and  Maritza  Laborda 
were  married  at  St.  Timothy  Catholic 
Church  in  Chantilly,  VA,  on  June  17  and 
then  honeymooned  in  Las  Vegas.  The  cou- 
ple reside  in  Fairfax,  VA.  •  Congratulations 
to  Dan  '99  and  Nicole  Lacz  as  they  wel- 


comed their  second  child,  Maximilian 
Michael,  into  their  family  on  July  21.  Max 
joins  his  one-year-old  sister,  Emma.  The 
family  continues  to  reside  in  New  Jersey.  • 
Emily  and  Dan  Garry  welcomed  their  first 
child,  Thomas  William,  on  July  30.  The 
Garrys  are  currently  living  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  •  Thanks  as  always  for  sharing  all  of 
your  wonderful  news  with  our  class! 
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Happy  autumn,  Class  of  2001!  •  Jessica 
(Andreoni)  Colombo  writes  that  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  2005,  Christine  Sullivan  mar- 
ried Patrick  McMahon  '99  in  Boston. 
Boston  College  alumni  in  attendance  in- 
cluded the  following  members  of  the  wed- 
ding party:  Heather  Beardsley,  Jessica 
(Andreoni)  Colombo,  Elizabeth  Deady, 
Stacey  (O'Halloran)  DiCarlo,  Samantha 
Ritchie,  Jason  Ruel  '99,  Neal  Sullivan  '82, 
Stephen  Sullivan  '90,  and  the  father  of  the 
bride,  Paul  Sullivan  '54.  Chrissy  is  a  se- 
nior director  at  O'Neill  and  Associates, 
and  Patrick  is  a  senior  project  manager  at 
Simpson  Housing.  They  honeymooned  in 
Hawaii  and  live  in  Charlestown.  •  Laura 
Mazor  and  Peter  Brandano  '00  were  mar- 
ried on  Cape  Cod  on  July  1.  Alumni  in  the 
wedding  party  included  best  man  Paul 
Brandano  '00,  bridesmaid  Allegra  (Pol- 
lack) Brandano  '00,  and  groomsmen  Ellis 
Disch  '00  and  Donald  Oliveira  '00.  Alums 
in  attendance  included  Sarah  (Powell) 
Bell,  Vlasta  Dolinar,  Michael  Krashes, 
Ernie  Kappotis,  Andres  Nieto  '00,  Frank 
and  Christine  (Zanchi)  Nostrame  '99, 
Gloria  Talamantes,  and  Joe  and  Tara  (Fer- 
guson) Zambella  '00.  Laura  is  currently  at 
UMass  Medical  School  pursuing  a  PhD  in 
virology.  The  couple  honeymooned  in 
Crete  and  Athens  before  returning  to  their 
home  in  Worcester.  •  Christine  Judware 
married  John  Cope  on  June  24  in  Pitts- 
field.  Eagles  attending  the  nuptials  includ- 
ed Jonathon  Dunn,  Alicia  LaPolla  '03, 
Randy  and  Lauren  (Kazarian)  Romano, 
Lia  Parico,  Ken  '00  and  Yeltiza  (Hernan- 
dez) Forte,  and  Geoff  Kuesters.  The  Copes 
honeymooned  in  Italy.  They  live  in  Buffa- 
lo, NY.  •  Katie  Rowan  married  Colgate 
alum  Blake  Giannisis  on  July  14  at  St. 
Helen's  Church  in  Westfield,  NJ.  Matron 
of  honor  Jenn  (Stanis)  Mothes,  brides- 
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maid  Ann  O'Connell,  and  groomsman 
Greg  Sugalski  were  Eagles  in  support  of 
their  union.  Other  BC  grads  at  the  wed- 
ding included  Sean  Daken,  Mike  Mothes, 
Christine  Cordek  '02,  and  Conor  Mulcahy 
'02.  Katie  is  a  high-school  English  teacher 
in  Paramus,  NJ.  Blake  is  an  assistant  vice 
president  at  Marsh  Inc.  in  Morristown.  • 
On  June  10,  Kate  Hartman  married  her 
JVC  sweetheart,  Tim  Royal.  Claire  Sam- 
mon  was  a  bridesmaid,  and  Max  Engel  '98 
was  a  reader.  Joy  Ainsworth,  Kaitlin  An- 
derson, Erin  Cromack,  Kevin  Fiore,  Carrie 
Gilbert,  Stephanie  Hartman,  Matt  Rush, 
Nick  Schwab  '98,  Liz  Waniewski,  and 
Stacey  Whelan  all  made  the  trek  to 
Omaha,  NE,  making  it  a  great  celebration! 
Kate  and  Tim  are  living  in  Phoenix.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  all  our  happy  couples,  and 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  from  the 
Class  of  2001! 
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Congratulations  to  Edward  J.  Mullins,  who 
graduated  from  Rutgers  School  of  Law  in 
Newark  in  May.  He  began  work  at  Kaye 
Scholer  LLP  in  New  York  in  September.  • 
Andrew  "Sparkie"  Plodkowski  completed 
his  MD  at  Loyola's  Stritch  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Chicago  this  past  June.  He  will  in- 
tern at  the  University  of  Nevada  in  Reno 
for  the  next  year  before  doing  his  radiology 
residency  at  SUNY  Sycracuse.  •  Brenna 
Graham  opened  a  lingerie  boutique  on 
Beacon  Hill.  Her  store  is  called  French 
Dressing.  •  Trevor  Swanberg  married  Gina 
DeStefano  '03  on  July  15  in  Cotuit  on  Cape 
Cod.  They  are  currently  living  in  Belmont. 
Gina  is  a  third-grade  teacher  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  and  Trevor  is  a  unit  man- 
ager in  fund  administration  for  Investors 
Bank  &  Trust  in  Boston.  Attendees  from 
the  Class  of  2002  were  best  man  Christo- 
pher Parlee  as  well  as  Evan  Pepe,  Andrew 
Merrill,  Peter  Disch,  Robert  Verdier, 
Matthew  Walker,  Michael  Kredel,  Ryan 
Collins,  Patrick  Hurley,  Nicollette  Reilly, 
and  Suzy  Dalby.  Other  BC  alums  present 
at  the  wedding  included  Michelle  Sanchez 
'03,  Anne  DaSilva  '03,  Heather  Kusmierz 
'03,  Kevin  Werner  '03,  David  Soo  '05,  and 
Peter  Cannistraci  '03.  Also  in  attendance 
was  Trevor's  brother  Garrett  Swanberg 
'98,  who  served  as  a  groomsman,  and 


Trevor's  father,  Charles  Swanberg  MBA 
'83.  •  John  Chiesa  and  Claire  Schnabel 
were  married  on  July  8  at  All  Saints'  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Bayside,  NY.  Dennis  Al- 
laire, Chris  Leger,  Ned  Chaney,  and  Vince 
Bonina  '00  served  as  groomsmen.  Also  in 
attendance  were  Mary  Fitterer,  Andrea 
Lytle,  Caroline  Hansen,  Stacey  Cloninger, 
Aileen  Montana,  Ali  Kelleher,  Sean 
Hough,  Dan  LeMoine,  Noah  Barrett, 
Laura  (Geselbracht)  Allaire,  Maura  Hos- 
sack,  and  Brian  Langan.  The  couple  cur- 
rently live  in  North  Andover.  •  Shannon 
Altaian  married  Paul  Rouff,  a  University 
of  Arizona  grad,  in  Tucson  on  December 


Sara  Rosen,  Michaela  Rosewell,  Steve 
Schult,  Joseph  Stanley,  Martha  Tierney, 
Jean  Whitney,  Kate  Yranski,  and  Kathleen 
Gallagher  '04.  Best  wishes  to  the  happy 
couple!  •  On  July  15,  Catherine  Boron  mar- 
ried Damon  Ehret  at  St.  Ignatius  Church. 
Rev.  Bob  VerEecke,  SJ,  presided.  In  atten- 
dance were  many  BC  friends  and  former 
members  of  the  BC  women's  rowing 
team,  including  Andrea  (Achimovic) 
Christiansen  '02,  Alexandra  Kazanovicz 
'02,  Evan  Bailey  '02,  Kristin  Cary  '02, 
Kelly  Griffin,  Doug  Olshin,  Lauren  Ippoli- 
to,  Maria  DiCenso,  and  Jeff  Ambrose. 
Sheila  McCarthy  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
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17,  2005.  Bridesmaids  included  Keri  Bayly, 
Leah  Kamataris,  and  Katie  Morrissey.  •  To 

contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/2002  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  re- 
union this  year. 
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Britt  Frisk  and  Matthew  Pados  were  mar- 
ried at  St.  Ignatius  in  Chestnut  Hill  on 
June  24,  with  Fr.  Richard  McGowan,  SJ,  as 
the  celebrant.  Bridesmaids  included  Jessi- 
ca (Jenkins)  Burke  and  Kara  Keating. 
Groomsmen  and  ushers  included  Steven 
Kollar,  Brian  Naylor,  Andrew  Sgro,  Sean 
Rooney,  Daniel  Burns,  and  Joseph  Piatt. 
Many  other  BC  alumni  were  in  atten- 
dance, including  classmates  of  the  bride 
and  groom  as  well  as  friends  and  family 
members.  Classes  represented  ranged 
from  the  Class  of  1957  to  the  Class  of 
2004.  Alumni  of  the  Class  of  2003  who 
helped  celebrate  included  Blair  Anstey, 
Steven  Boyd,  Kate  Boyle,  Matthew  Breaux, 
Robert  Burke,  Frank  Butterfield,  Craig 
Charland,  Pamela  (Longar)  Clifton,  An- 
drew Del  Boccio,  Ann  Dylis  PhD  '03, 
Susan  Evans,  Annalise  George,  Katherine 
Gigliotti,  Shannon  Grady,  Kelly  Griffin, 
Patrick  Heffernan,  Katherine  Johnson, 
Toni  Ann  Kruse,  Michael  Mancini,  Justin 
Meyers,  Lauren  Neuman.  Mike  Pastore, 


and  bridesmaids  were  Kristen  Henny  '02 
and  Lauren  Lehane.  Congratulations!  • 
Trevor  Swanberg  '02  married  Gina  DeSte- 
fano on  July  15  on  Cape  Cod.  Many  friends 
from  the  Class  of  2003  attended  including 
Michelle  Sanchez,  Anne  DaSilva,  Heather 
Kusmierz,  Kevin  Werner,  and  Peter  Can- 
nistraci. The  happy  couple  currently  live 
in  Belmont.  Gina  teaches  third  grade  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  Trevor  is  a 
unit  manager  in  fund  administration  for 
Investors  Bank  &  Trust  in  Boston.  •  Mike 
Davin  wrote  a  three-act  comedy  that  was 
produced  last  summer  at  the  Brave  New 
Workshop  Theatre  in  Uptown  Minneapo- 
lis. Mike  cowrote  the  play  Blackbeard,  For 
Instance  with  a  Notre  Dame  alum.  The 
play  is  about  a  guy  trying  to  win  over  his  fi- 
ancee's friends,  and  making  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes in  the  process.  •  Marisa  McCarthy's 
essay  "Cliche  Rape  Story"  is  included  in 
Random  House's  anthology,  Twentysome- 
thing  Essays  by  Twentysomething  Writers. 
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Correspondent:  Alexandra  Weiskopf 

alexandra.weiskopf@us.army.mil 

85  Oak  Ridge  Circle 

Richmond  Hill,  GA  51524;  912-656-8998 

Sarah  Burnie  is  now  teaching  and  coach- 
ing crew  at  a  boys'  boarding  school  in  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  summers,  she  is  the  only 
female  Orvis  saltwater  fly-fishing  guide  in 
Massachusetts.  She  works  as  the  director 
of  the  Orvis  Saltwater  Fly-Fishing  School 
in  Chatham,  where  she  teaches  adults  how 
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to  saltwater  fly-fish,  guides  students  on  the 
flats  of  South  Beach,  and  teaches  them 
how  to  work  the  flats  of  Monomoy  Island. 
•  Emily  Lalone  is  an  account  executive  in 
the  communications  division  of  O'Neill 
and  Associates.  •  Marika  Beaton  was  pro- 
moted to  account  executive  in  the  commu- 
nity relations  practice  of  O'Neill  and  Asso- 
ciates. •  Melissa  Carboni  MEd  '06  is  now 
teaching  kindergarten  at  the  Country 
School.  She  earned  a  master's  in  moderate 
special  needs  from  BC  and  previously 
worked  as  an  applied  behavior  analysis 
therapist  at  the  Newton  Early  Childhood 
Program.  •  Tim  Arth  graduated  from  Indi- 
ana University  in  May  with  an  MS  in  stu- 
dent affairs  administration.  He  is  current- 
ly a  resident  director  at  Loyola  University 
Chicago.      He      can     be      reached      at 
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Correspondent:  Joe  Bowden 

joe.bowden@gmail.com 

95  Harvest  Lane 

Bridgewater,  MA  02324;  508-807-0048 

Shaun  Tolson  is  working  full-time  as  an  ed- 
itorial assistant  at  Robb  Report,  a  luxury 
lifestyle  magazine  based  in  both  Malibu, 
CA,  and  Acton.  He's  also  working  part-time 
as  an  editorial  assistant  at  the  Boston  Her- 
ald. During  the  baseball  season,  he  is  a  con- 
tributing writer  and  photographer  for 
Boston  Baseball,  the  unofficial  Red  Sox 
magazine  and  team  program.  •  Christopher 
J.  Grillo  is  currently  living  in  Los  Angeles 
and  is  entering  his  final  year  of  graduate 
school  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 


During  the  baseball  season,  he  is  a  contributing  writer 
and  photographer  for  Boston  Baseball,  the  unofficial 
Red  Sox  magazine  and  team  program. 


tarth@luc.edu.  •  Radhika  Prabhu  '05,  a 
youth  leader  for  the  Art  of  Living  Founda- 
tion, spoke  at  the  3rd  Annual  Youth  As- 
sembly at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
in  August.  She  led  more  than  100  dele- 
gates representing  50  countries  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  how  youth  can  accomplish  the 
United  Nations'  Eight  Millennium  Devel- 
opment Goals,  which  include  reducing 
poverty  levels  by  half,  increasing  literacy, 
and  providing  education  to  all  of  the 
world's  children  by  2015.  •  Erik  Jensen 
married  Laura  Hauser  on  August  5  in 
Bethania,  NC.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Vic- 
toria Somers,  and  other  BC  alums  in  at- 
tendance were  Kevin  Morris,  Kevin 
Schwartz,  Brent  Pearson,  and  Keith  Ren- 
nard.  Erik  is  pursuing  a  PhD  in  math  from 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  where  Laura  is  in  the 
Master  of  Public  Administration  program. 
The  couple  met  while  studying  abroad  in 
Copenhagen  junior  year.  •  Allison  Con- 
nors and  James  Johnston  were  married  on 
July  3  in  Providence,  RI.  BC  alumni  in  at- 
tendance included  Annie  Connors  '06, 
Nathanael  Connors  '08,  Judith  Alter, 
Courtney  Ambrose,  Joanna  Bogado,  Bryan 
Boisi,  Drew  Brownell,  Rose  Disalvo, 
Patrick  Doherty,  Matthew  Dunn,  Nicole 
Gregorio,  Nicole  Ibanez,  John  Lynaugh, 
Danny  Mara,  Mairin  (Porpora)  Mara, 
Alanna  Mazzarella,  Tommy  McGrath, 
Tara  Morley,  Lauren  (Krol)  Nicosia  '03, 
Kathryn  Phillips  '05,  Dan  Pufahl,  Maura 
(Healy)  Rogers  '85,  Emily  Terry,  and 
Thomas  Winner  '98. 


fornia's  Rossier  School  of  Education.  He 
plans  to  graduate  in  August  2007.  He  re- 
cently accepted  a  full-time  position  at  the 
USC  School  of  Dentistry  as  an  admissions 
counselor.  He  noted  that  he  has  become  in- 
volved with  a  wonderful  Catholic  church,  St. 
Monica's,  during  his  time  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Correspondent:  Cristina  Conciatori 
conciato@bc.edu  /  845-624-1204 
Correspondent:  Tina  Corea 
TinaCorea@gmail.com  /  973-224-3863 

Many  congratulations  are  extended  to 
Meredith  (Lee)  Phelps  and  Joshua  Phelps 
'05,  who  were  married  at  St.  Ignatius 
Church  on  July  8.  Celebrating  in  the  festiv- 
ities were  Meredith  Dumais  and  Danielle 
Huntley,  who  were  members  of  the  bridal 
party,  as  well  as  Matt  Collier,  Nick 
Twaalfhoven,  and  Christina  Huff.  Father 
Robert  Tacelli,  SJ,  presided  at  the  wedding 
ceremony,  and  a  reception  followed  at  the 
Boston  Marriott  Newton.  Meredith  is  em- 
ployed by  Management  Ventures,  Inc.,  and 
Joshua  is  currently  working  toward  his 
master's  degree  at  Boston  College.  The 
couple  reside  in  Brighton.  •  In  other  news, 
Cristina  Conciatori  began  teaching  fresh- 
man biology  at  Mamaroneck  High  School 
in  New  York  in  the  fall.  •  Katherine  Flaher- 
ty will  be  entering  a  doctoral  program  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Professional 


Psychology.  She  is  working  toward  a  PsyD. 
•  Congratulations  to  all! 

CARROLL  SCHOOL 

gsom.alumni@bc.edu 

Fulton  Hall  Room  315 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617- 552- 4479 

CONNELL  SCHOOL 

csongrad@bc.edu 

Cashing  Hall,  Room  20j 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Karen  Meneses  MS  '80,  PhD  '92  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  George  Bush  last  July 
to  serve  on  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board.  The  18-member  board  includes 
leaders  in  the  health  and  science  indus- 
tries as  well  as  in  public  policy,  law,  and 
management.  Karen  is  a  professor  of  nurs- 
ing at  the  University  of  Central  Florida, 
where  she  has  worked  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  breast  cancer  survivors. 


GSAS 

Michael  A.  Smyer 

McGuinn  Hall  Room  221- A 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617-552-3265 

Katie  Cobb-Leonard  PhD  '06  has  accepted 
a  half-time  teaching  position  at  Gordon 
College  and  a  half-time  postdoctoral  re- 
search position  at  the  Institute  for  Applied 
Research  in  Youth  Development  at  Tufts 
University.  •  Makiko  DeGuchi  PhD  '06 
has  accepted  a  three-year  visiting  assistant 
professorship  in  cross-cultural  psychology 
at  St.  Lawrence  University  in  Canton,  NY.  • 
Amy  Love  Collins  PhD  '06  is  a  postgradu- 
ate fellow  at  Princeton  University's  Office 
of  Population  Research.  •  Tamara  Bond 
PhD  '06  is  a  visiting  faculty  member  at 
Boston  College.  •  Victoria  Jordan  PhD  '88, 
who  received  an  MAT  in  French  and  a  PhD 
in  medieval  studies,  is  currently  teaching 
at  the  Ellis  School  in  Pittsburgh.  She  was 
one  of  the  recipients  of  an  award  from  the 
College  Board,  recognizing  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  students  from  her  Latin 
AP  classes  who  received  a  5  on  their  test.  • 
Daniel  O'Sullivan  PhD  '00  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  Miami  University  in  Oxford, 
OH.  •  Kinsley  Hyland  Alexander  MA  '95  is 
beginning  her  second  year  of  teaching 
French  at  a  Jesuit  high  school  for  girls  in 
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Denver,  where  she  is  head  of  the  French 
section.  •  Leanna  Bridge  Rezvani  PhD  05 
is  a  lecturer  in  the  foreign  language  and 
literatures  department  at  MIT.  •  Fabiana 
Lopez  de  Haro  MA  '06  is  a  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  at  Ransom  Everglades 
School  in  Coconut  Grove,  FL.  •  Allan  Fair- 
fax PhD  '06  is  an  assistant  visiting  profes- 
sor at  Merrimack  College  and  a  pastor  of 
the  South  Congregational  Church  in 
Lawrence.  •  Aimee  van  Wagenen  PhD  '06 
is  a  visiting  assistant  professor  of  sociology 
at  BC.  •  Adria  Goodson  PhD  '06  is  the  di- 
rector of  domestic  programs  for  the  Hunt 
Alternatives  Fund.  •  Christian  Gilde  MA 
'06  is  in  the  PhD  program  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Bath,  England,  focusing  on  organiza- 
tional studies.  •  Darcy  Schnack  MA  '06  is 
a  junior  faculty  member  at  West  Point.  • 
Michael  Ehrmantraut  PhD  '02  has  a 
tenure-track  position  at  St.  John's  College 
in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  •  John  Colman  MA  '05  is 
an  assistant  professor  at  Ashland  Univer- 
sity. •  Uner  Daglier  MA  '99  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  METU  Northern  Cyprus  Cam- 
pus. 

GSSW 

Nicole  Malec  Kenyon 
gsswalumni@bc.edu 
McGuinn  Hall,  Room  123 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Lisa  Rowan-Gillis  MSW  '91  has  been 
named  vice  president  for  development  and 
public  relations  at  the  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers in  Boston.  She  oversees  a  staff  of  17 
and  leads  all  aspects  of  fundraising  for  the 
nation's  oldest  nonprofit  child  and  family 
services  agency.  Lisa  formerly  served  as 
marketing  director  for  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. 


LAW  SCHOOL 

Vicki  Sanders 
sandervi@bc.edu 
885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02459 

Class  Notes  for  Law  School  alumni  are  pub- 
lished in  the  BC  Law  Magazine.  Please  for- 
ward all  submissions  to  Vicki  Sanders  at  the 
above  address. 


LYNCH  SCHOOL 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
lynchschoolalumni@bc.edu 
Campion  Hall  106 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Lynette  Robinson  PhD  '95  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Associated  New  American 
Colleges,  a  consortium  of  mid-size  indepen- 
dent colleges  and  universities.  She  previ- 
ously served  as  vice  chancellor  and  deputy 
secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  •  Fr.  Gerard  McGlone,  SJ 
MA  '90  of  the  Maryland  province  of  the  Je- 
suits, lectured  on  organizational  ethics  last 
August  at  the  Church  Management  Insti- 
tute, sponsored  by  Villanova  University.  He 
was  also  an  invited  plenary  speaker  at  the 
6th  Annual  Guest  House  Institute  in  Min- 
neapolis. This  is  a  widely  attended  confer- 
ence for  vicars  of  clergy  personnel  through- 
out the  United  States.  He  spoke  on  the 
latest  research  on  clergy  and  what  it  means 
for  formation  and  seminaries.  Additionally, 
Saint  Mary's  Press  announced  that  over  20 
different  dioceses  in  the  United  States  are 
using  his  book  Creating  Safe  and  Sacred 
Places  in  their  high  schools  to  help  comply 
with  the  Bishop's  Charter  for  the  Protection 
of  Children.  The  book  is  designed  to  raise 
awareness  and  help  parents,  faculty,  and 
students  to  prevent  sexual  abuse  in  our  so- 
ciety and  in  the  church.  •  David  Parkyn  PhD 
'85  is  the  president  of  North  Park  Universi- 
ty in  Chicago.  He  previously  served  as 
provost  and  senior  vice  president  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  College  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  also  a  professor  of  religious  studies. 

WCAS 

Correspondent:  Jane  Crimlisk 

436  Belgrade  Avenue,  Apt.  25 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-788-8224 

Suzanne  O'Halloran  '91  appeared  on  the 
Wall  Street  50  list  in  the  August/ September 
2006  issue  of  Irish  America  magazine.  She 
covers  financial,  economic,  and  sock  stories 
for  Bloomberg  News.  •  Patricia  Kelley- 
Fugueriredo  LCMT  '95  has  a  private  prac- 
tice in  muscular  therapy  and  massage.  A 
year  ago  in  June,  I  met  Patricia  at  the  Woods 
College  Alumni  Reunion.  At  that  time,  Pa- 
tricia donated  a  gift  certificate  for  a  massage 
to  our  drawing,  which  her  husband  won.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  standing  right  near 
him,  and  he  in  turn  gave  me  the  certificate, 
which  I  used  while  on  vacation  in  August.  • 


Just  a  reminder  that  the  Woods  College 
Alumni  Board  meets  the  second  Thursday 
of  each  month,  September  through  June,  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  Alumni  House.  We  welcome 
any  alumni  who  would  like  to  become  more 
involved  to  attend.  •  If  you  have  any  news, 
please  drop  me  a  note. 


NEASC  REACCREDITATION 

Boston  College  is  being  reviewed  for  re- 
accreditation  by  the  Commission  on  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Education  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  will  be  visited  by  a  team  of 
outside  evaluators  on  March  11-14,  2007. 
The  public  is  invited  to  submit  com- 
ments on  substantive  matters  related  to 
the  quality  of  Boston  College  to: 

Public  Comment  on  Boston  College 

Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education 

New  England  Association  of  Schools  and 

Colleges 

209  Burlington  Road 

Bedford,  MA  01730-1433 

E-mail:  cihe@neasc.org 

Written  signed  comments  that  include 
the  name,  address,  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  person  commenting  must  be 
received  by  March  14,  2007.  Comments 
will  not  be  treated  as  confidential.  Please 
note  that  the  Commission  does  not  settle 
disputes  between  individuals  and  the  in- 
stitution. The  policy  on  submitting  com- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  Com- 
mission office. 
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John  P.  Castelli  '38,  MS  '39  of  Arlington  on 
July  15,  2006.  A  radar  officer  during  World 
War  II,  he  spent  many  years  in  radar  im- 
provement, designing  a  worldwide  solar 
radio  monitoring  network  that  still  is  in  op- 
eration. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children. 

Edward  J.  Cavan  '37,  JD  '40  of  Manchester, 
NH,  on  August  2,  2006.  Born  in  Haverhill, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Joseph  D.  Faria  '38  of  South  Easton  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran, he  grew  up  Mansfield,  where  he  co- 
owned  Faria  Construction  with  his  brother. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son. 
Austin  M.  Griffin  '37  of  Lexington  on  July 
21,  2006.  A  retired  US  Postal  Service  em- 
ployee, he  was  a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Joseph  C.  Kelley  '35  of  Somerville  on  July 
26,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
also  was  a  retired  teacher.  He  is  survived  by 
five  children. 

Leo  R.  Landrey  '39,  MS  '41  of  Media,  PA,  on 
June  2i,  2006. 

Charles  S.  Langenfeld  '38  of  Somerville  on 
June  22,  2006.  A  retired  teacher,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  six  sons. 

Thomas  I.  Ryan  '35,  MS  '36  of  Danvers  on 
June  26,  2006.  A  retired  professor,  he  had 
four  brothers  who  became  Jesuit  priests.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Msgr.  William  P.  Sullivan  '34  of  Boston  on 
July  19,  2006.  A  Lowell  native,  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1939.  Msgr.  Sullivan 
spent  many  years  working  with  the  mental- 
ly ill  as  a  chaplain  at  three  Massachusetts 
psychiatric  hospitals.  He  also  served  as 
chaplain  at  St.  John  Prep  in  Danvers  and  as 
pastor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
parish  in  Marlborough.  Later,  he  spent  time 
writing  about  the  spirituality  of  stillness.  He 
is  survived  by  a  sister. 
Philip  M.  Trainor  '39  of  Brookline  on  July  4, 
2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  Air  Corps  vet- 
eran, he  was  a  retired  supervisor  for  the  US 
Postal  Service.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

Daniel  M.  Twomey  '34  of  Southbury,  CT,  on 
July  2,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran, 
he  was  a  former  teacher  at  Northeastern  Ju- 
nior High  in  Somerville.  He  is  survived  by  a 
brother. 


Helen  Lane  Wilson  '34  of  Livermore,  CA, 
on  July  23,  2006.  Formerly  of  Wakefield, 
she  was  a  retired  teacher  in  the  Peabody 
school  system.  She  is  survived  by  one  son. 
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Beryl  I.  Breitstein  JD  '40  of  Sharon  on  July 
25,  2006.  Formerly  of  Newton,  he  founded 
his  own  real  estate  business.  He  is  survived 
by  a  daughter. 

Arthur  A.  Brennan  '45,  MA  '51  of  Cotuit  on 
June  12,  2006.  A  retired  airline  executive, 
he  is  survived  by  three  daughters. 
Owen  F.  Brock  JD  '41  of  Hampton,  NH,  on 
August  14,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he  was 
a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  is  survived 
by  six  children. 

Wallace  Burgess  '49  of  Agana,  Guam,  on 
January  20,  2006.  The  former  head  of  his 
own  accounting  firm,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  a  daughter. 

Charles  A.  Calcagni  '44  of  Barre,  VT,  on 
June  15,  2006.  A  recipient  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  he  served  with  the  Marines  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 
James  J.  Cody  JD  '48  of  Cohasset  on  August 
25,  2006. 

Joseph  B.  Connolly  '40  of  Scituate  on  Au- 
gust 30,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an, he  was  a  retired  dentist.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
John  W.  DePass  '48,  MEd  '53  of  Daytona 
Beach,  FL,  on  July  8,  2006. 
David  J.  Farrell  '47  of  Quincy  on  August  4, 
2006.  A  retired  journalist  from  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  he 
served  in  the  US  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight  chil- 
dren. 

William  J.  Farrell  JD  44  of  Charlotte,  NC, 
on  July  19,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he  was 
an  associate  of  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Ryan 
and  Lynch.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
three  children. 

Thomas  F.  Finigan  '48  of  Belmont  on  July 
18,  2006.  A  recipient  of  the  Bronze  Service 
Star  for  his  service  during  World  War  II  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Philippines, 
he  supported  various  veterans'  service  orga- 
nizations throughout  his  life.  A  retired  civil 
engineer,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
daughter. 


Edward  R.  Fitzgerald  '49  of  Point  Shirley 
on  July  19,  2006.  A  World  War  II  combat 
Navy  veteran,  he  was  a  retired  attorney.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Lawrence  S.  Flaherty  JD  '47  of  Lowell  on 
August  6,  2006.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
was  a  partner  for  25  years  in  the  law  firm  of 
Flynn,  Hardy  &  Cohn.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 

Joseph  R.  Germaine  '49  of  Wollaston  on 
September  7,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he 
also  was  a  decorated  World  War  II  Army 
veteran,  counting  the  Purple  Heart  among 
his  military  honors.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Paul  A.  Good  '43,  JD  '49  of  Reading  on  July 
12,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife. 

John  F.  Herlihy  '44  of  Belmont  on  August 
11,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six  children. 
John  J.  Hickey  '49  of  Scituate  on  July  10, 
2006.  The  founder  of  his  own  insurance 
agency,  he  was  a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son. 
Joseph  F.  Hodapp  '44,  JD  '52  of  Falmouth 
on  August  18,  2006.  A  World  War  II  naval 
officer,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  seven 
children. 

M.  Milton  Kafka  JD  '46  of  Sharon  on  July 
16,  2006. 

John  L.  Keefe  '42  of  Battle  Creek,  MI,  on 
June  8,  2006. 

Edward  J.  King  '48,  HON  '80  of  Middleton 
on  September  19,  2006.  A  former  Massa- 
chusetts governor  and  executive  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons. 

James  L.  Malone,  Jr.  '42  of  Greensboro,  NC, 
on  June  26,  2006.  A  former  member  of  the 
US  Marine  Corps,  he  fought  in  the  World 
War  II  battle  of  Guadalcanal.  He  later  was 
an  executive  at  Sealtest  and  GTE,  among 
other  companies,  and  was  the  president  of 
his  local  chamber  of  commerce.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
Mary  Sullivan  McGonagle  '47,  JD  '57  of 
Pelham,  NY,  on  August  7,  2006.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  and  Supreme 
Court  Bar,  she  also  was  a  teacher.  She 
taught  business  law  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Business  in  Manhattan  and  later 
taught  high-school  English  in  New 
Rochelle.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  five  children. 
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Thomas  J.  Phair,  Jr.  '48  of  Melrose  on  July 
22,  2006. 

Richard  F.  Powers,  Jr.  '40  of  Fort  Pierce,  FL, 
on  July  17,  2006.  Born  in  Watertown,  he  is 
survived  by  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Francis  A.  Smith  '40  of  Denver,  CO,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  2006. 

John  M.  Stewart  '43  of  Sun  City  Center,  FL, 
on  June  7,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran, he  retired  as  a  purchasing  agent  for 
Brown  University.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

David  R.  White  '41 JD  '49  of  Winchester  on 
July  20,  2006 
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Francis  J.  Boyle  JD  '52  of  Newport,  RI,  on 
September  13,  2006.  A  retired  chief  federal 
judge  in  Rhode  Island,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 

David  P.  Brauer  '59,  JD  '62,  MBA  '68  of 
Dover  on  September  11,  2006.  A  Vietnam 
veteran,  he  had  his  own  law  firm  in  Med- 
field.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight 
children. 

John  J.  Bresnahan,  SJ  '51  on  August  24, 
2006. 

John  W.  Bunker  JD  '50  of  Boston  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he  was  a 
World  War  II  veteran.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 

Arthur  L.  Collins  '52  of  Peabody  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  2006.  A  World  War  II  veteran  and 
retired  electrical  engineer,  he  was  the  first 
high  school  student  in  Massachusetts  to 
run  the  100-yard  dash  in  under  10  seconds. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. 

Arthur  H.  Cotter  '56  of  Belmont  on  August 
25,  2006. 

Jeremiah  J.  Dacey  '52  of  Quincy  on  August 
8,  2006. 

Evelyn  J.  Desmarais  MEd  '57  of  Chelmsford 
on  July  29,  2006.  The  first  principal  of  the 
Harrington  Elementary  School  in  North 
Chelmsford,  she  is  survived  by  a  sister. 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Devoe,  MM  '51  on  July  22, 
2006,  in  Taiwan.  A  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran, he  was  ordained  a  Maryknoll  mission- 
ary priest  in  1956  and  assigned  to  Taiwan. 
He  spent  40  years  of  his  priesthood  serving 
the  native  Formosan  people.  He  is  survived 
by  two  brothers. 

Catherine  Carney  Driscoll  '56  of  Kissim- 
mee,  FL,  on  July  1,  2006.  A  former  nurse  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Boston,  she  is  survived 
by  her  husband  and  two  children. 
John  J.  Durkin  '51  of  Marion  on  March  31, 


2006. 

James  J.  Feenan  '56  of  Beverly  on  May  24, 
2006.  Employed  as  a  sales  manager  before 
retiring,  he  also  served  in  the  US  Marine 
Corps  during  the  Korean  War.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Paul  F.  Finnegan,  Sr.  '50  of  Plymouth  on 
July  12,  2006.  A  former  teacher,  he  also  was 
an  administrator  at  UMass  Boston.  He  is 
survived  by  four  children. 
Vincent  P.  Flanagan  '50  of  Needham  on 
September  6,  2006.  A  retired  CPA,  he  was 
a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  six  children. 
Jeanette  McAuliffe  Folan  '56  of  Belmont  on 
August  28,  2006.  A  nurse  anesthetist  at 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  a  school  nurse  at 
the  Belmont  Hill  School,  she  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  two  children. 
Clayton  N.  Fuller  JD  '52  of  Wilbraham  on 
August  19,  2006.  A  practicing  attorney  in 
Springfield  for  43  years,  he  was  a  World 
War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  is  survived  by  two 
children. 

Benjamin  J.  Giordano  '50  of  Maiden  on  July 
25,  2006.  Born  and  raised  in  Everett,  he 
was  an  Ail-American  football  player  while 
playing  at  Boston  College.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Maiden  public  school  system  for  33 
years  and  also  worked  for  the  US  Postal  Ser- 
vice. He  is  survived  by  four  children. 
Thomas  E.  Goode  JD  '51  of  Milton  on  Au- 
gust 18,  2006.  A  retired  attorney,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Thomas  F.  Griffin  '51  of  Annandale,  VA,  on 
June  3,  2006.  A  retired  aerospace  engineer, 
he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
Mary  Shreenan  Hanley  '52  of  Palm  Beach 
Shores,  FL,  on  August  28,  2006. 
Ronald  A.  Hidalgo  '58  of  Quincy  on  June 
27,  2006. 

Alida  Houde  (Sister  Mary  Irene  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart),  CSC  MEd  '55  of  Manchester, 
NH,  on  July  14,  2006.  A  member  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross,  she  entered  the  con- 
vent in  1925.  She  served  in  many  capacities 
during  her  81  years  with  the  congregation, 
including  as  a  teacher  and  educational  ad- 
ministrator. 

James  B.  Hoynes  '54  if  Winnetka,  IL,  on 
July  30,  2006.  An  Army  veteran,  he  spent 
more  than  50  years  in  the  carbon  and 
graphite  industry.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  six  children. 

Donald  R.  Kenney  '59  of  Melbourne  Beach, 
FL,  on  July  7,  2006.  A  30-year  member  of 
the  US  Army,  he  served  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Vietnam.  He  received  five 
Bronze  Stars  for  valor,  two  Legion  of  Merit 
medals,  and  a  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
Honor  Medal.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 


and  four  children. 

John  J.  Kerdok  '51  of  Hudson  on  July  27, 
2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  veteran,  he  was 
a  former  sales  manager  for  Worcester 
Braiding  Co.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister. 
Jane  M.  Lee  '56  of  Eastham  on  June  15, 
2006.  A  former  professor  of  psychiatric 
nursing  at  Northeastern  University,  she 
worked  in  special  care  nursing  after  retir- 
ing. She  is  survived  by  a  sister. 
Helen  O'Regan  Lisec  '59  of  Orange  Park, 
FL,  on  September  3,  2006. 
James  T.  Lynch  '50  of  Marlborough  on  July 
10,  2006.  A  retired  national  sales  manager 
for  Black  &  Decker,  he  served  in  the  US 
Navy  during  World  War  II  as  a  radioman 
and  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Luke  E.  Manning  '50  of  Brighton  on  June  9, 
2006.  Born  in  Ireland,  he  served  during 
World  War  II  with  the  US  Army  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  liberation  in  1945  of  Pilsen  in 
the  Czech  Republic.  He  was  a  longtime  em- 
ployee of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. He  is  survived  by  a  brother. 
Jerome  A.  McCusker  '54,  JD  '59  of  Palm 
Coast,  FL,  on  June  9,  2006.  A  former  attor- 
ney, he  also  was  a  Korean  War  Army  veter- 
an. He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association  and  the  Commercial  Law 
League.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Robert  M.  McDonald  '55  of  Belmont  on  Au- 
gust 7,  2006. 

Albert  Mello  '50  of  Henderson,  NV,  on  Au- 
gust 14,  2006.  A  musical  director,  he  con- 
ducted the  music  for  many  Broadway  and 
television  shows,  including  "I  Do,  I  Do" 
starring  Carol  Burnett  and  Rock  Hudson. 
He  also  wrote  the  music  for  the  Walt  Disney 
movie  Bedknobs  and  Broomsticks  with  An- 
gela Lansbury.  He  is  survived  by  an  aunt. 
James  F.  Molloy,  Jr.  '50  of  Lady  Lake,  FL,  on 
August  26,  2006.  A  retired  senior  associate 
dean  of  Northeastern  University,  he  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  Korean  War. 
He  was  a  published  author  of  books  on 
business  planning  and  analysis  and  wrote  a 
biweekly  column  on  the  small-business 
page  of  the  Boston  Herald.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
John  T.  Moloney  '56  of  Boston  on  May  28, 
2006.  A  navigator  for  the  US  Navy,  he 
taught  at  the  Naval  Command  School  in 
Newport,  RI.  He  later  worked  as  an  assis- 
tant vice  president  at  State  Street  Bank  and 
chief  financial  officer  at  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

John  R.  Moore  JD  '51  of  Raynham  on  July 
28,  2006.  A  decorated  World  War  II  veter- 
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an,  he  was  a  former  FBI  agent.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife. 

Francis  }.  Morze,  Jr.  '55  of  Oakland,  CA,  on 
May  28,  2006.  A  former  professional  foot- 
ball player  for  the  49ers,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  College  Hall  of  Fame.  Follow- 
ing his  football  career,  he  joined  a  family 
construction  company  and  coached  youth 
sports.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

James  F.  Mulrooney  '52  of  Dedham  on  Au- 
gust 21,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veter- 
an, he  is  survived  by  three  children. 
Francis  J.  O'Reilly  '59  of  Natick  on  August 
23,  2006.  Formerly  of  Westwood,  he  was  a 
retired  business  executive.  He  is  survived 
by  three  children. 

James  M.  Parsons  '52  of  Northampton  on 
July  4,  2006.  A  longtime  history  teacher 
and  coach  in  the  Northampton  public 
schools,  he  wrote  sports  and  history 
columns  for  the  Springfield  Republican  and 
the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette.  He  also  au- 
thored several  books,  including  Images  of 
America:  Northampton.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  sons. 
Kathleen  Leary  Raitanen  '52  of  Lowell  on 
July  31,  2006. 

Barbara  C.  Robinson  '59  of  Tewksbury  on 
June  11,  2006.  A  retired  science  teacher,  she 
taught  at  Bedford  High  School  for  more 
than  30  years.  She  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Michaeline  S.  Russell  '54  of  Dorchester  on 
July  3,  2006.  The  former  director  of  nurs- 
ing for  Quincy  City  Hospital,  she  is  survived 
by  a  foster  sister  and  brother. 
James  P.  Walsh  '58,  MBA  '71  of  Stoughton 
on  September  23,  2006.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  three  children. 
Jacquelyn  B.  West-Campbell  MSW  '53  of 
Prescott  Valley,  AZ,  on  August  12,  2006.  A 
former  psychiatric  social  worker  and  mar- 
riage counselor,  she  is  survived  by  a  son  and 
two  stepchildren. 

John  D.  Windhausen  MA  '58  of  Goffstown, 
NH,  on  June  23,  2006.  A  longtime  profes- 
sor of  history  at  St.  Anselm  College,  he 
founded  what  became  the  interdisciplinary 
Russian  Studies  program  at  the  college.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 
William  E.  Wright  Jr.  '55  of  Waterford,  MI, 
on  September  13,  2006. 
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Nancy  McAuliffe  Blake  '61  of  Boston  on 
September  1,  2006.  A  devoted  volunteer  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Chil- 
dren's Clinic,  she  is  survived  by  her  hus- 


band. 

John  R.  Brosky  '69  of  Pine  Cove,  CA,  on 
May  20,  2006.  Formerly  of  Leicester,  MA, 
he  worked  at  A.B.  Dick  Products  in  Worces- 
ter. He  is  survived  by  a  sister  and  brother. 
Jerome  J.  Bylebyl  '65  of  Buffalo,  NY,  on  May 
19,  2006.  Formerly  an  associate  professor 
of  medicine  at  John  Hopkins  University,  he 
authored  many  articles  on  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  antiquity.  He  is  survived  by 
his  mother  and  four  siblings. 
Martin  S.  Dansker  JD  '63  of  Newton  on 
June  23,  2006.  The  past  president  of  the 
West  Suburban  Bar  Association,  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Waltham  for  over  40  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Elaine  Vetri  Dennehy  '63  of  Westwood,  NJ, 
on  July  19,  2006.  A  former  member  of  the 
Boston  College  University  Chorale,  she  was 
an  accomplished  pianist  and  singer.  She 
also  had  a  30-year  career  as  a  high-school 
math  and  science  teacher.  She  is  survived 
by  two  children. 

John  T.  Doherty  '64  of  Portland,  ME,  on 
August  9,  2006.  Retired  after  serving  22 
years  as  a  probation  officer,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
Mary  Ann  Maddin  Freund  '66  of  Chapel 
Hill,  NC,  on  July  18,  2006.  Retired  from  the 
Durham  Public  Schools  as  a  guidance  coun- 
selor after  20  years,  she  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  two  children. 
Paul  A.  Hartman  MEd  '68  of  Long  Beach, 
NY,  on  August  26,  2006.  He  is  survived  by 
three  sons  and  six  grandchildren. 
Daniel  F.  X.  Healey  '66  of  Randolph  on  Au- 
gust 26,  2006.  He  was  a  retired  teacher  in 
the  Weymouth  School  System.  His  son, 
David  Healey,  is  director  of  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Marching  Band. 

Edward  F.  Hines,  Jr.  '66  of  Andover  on  Au- 
gust 14,  2006.  A  former  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hines  &  Corley,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  children. 
Robert  B.  Holmgren  '63  of  Bradenton,  FL, 
on  July  14,  2006.  A  former  dermatologist  in 
Milford,  he  also  served  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  daughters. 
Philip  A.  Knauf  '63  of  Fairport,  NY,  on  June 
25,  2006. 

Joseph  S.  Lezon,  Jr  '62  of  Davie,  FL,  on 
June  15,  2006.  A  Fulbright  scholar  and 
longtime  teacher,  he  taught  social  studies 
before  retiring.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

Thomas  McArdle  JD  '69  of  Newbury  on 
September  9,  2006.  A  professional  wood- 
worker and  master  craftsman,  he  was  noted 
for  his  reproduction  of  vintage  moldings  for 
building  restorations.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 


Richard  L.  McCaffrey,  SJ  '66  of  Portland, 
OR,  on  May  7,  2006.  A  Jesuit  priest  for  45 
years,  he  served  in  Alaska  for  much  of  his 
priesthood.  He  is  survived  by  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

John  A.  Minchello  '69  of  Valencia,  CA,  on 
July  22,  2006.  Formerly  of  Medford,  he  is 
survived  by  four  siblings. 
Kenneth  D.  Morrison  MEd  '67  of  Auburn, 
NH,  on  September  13,  2006.  A  decorated 
World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he  was  a  recip- 
ient of  the  Purple  Heart.  He  retired  after  30 
years  as  a  Maine  state  mobility  instructor 
for  the  blind.  He  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren. 

Louise  Griffith  Mulligan  MA  '68  of  Bristol, 
RI,  on  May  30,  2006. 

Louis  F.  O'Malley  '62  of  Green  Bay,  WI,  on 
June  16,  2006.  His  parents  and  two  broth- 
ers also  graduated  from  BC.  He  is  survived 
by  one  of  his  brothers. 
Kathleen  Mary  O'Sullivan  '64  of  Falmouth, 
ME,  on  August  2,2006.  She  practiced  nurs- 
ing for  a  time  before  starting  and  raising 
her  family.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
four  children,  and  nine  grandchildren. 
Sister  Dorothea  Penta,  SND  MEd  '62  of 
Windsor,  CT,  on  July  7,  2006.  A  member  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  she  served  as  a 
teacher,  principal,  supervisor,  instructor  to 
teenage  mothers,  and  parish  education  di- 
rector. 

Gerald  D.  Sarrasin  '69  of  Providence,  RI, 
on  July  7,  2006.  Recently  retired  as  head  of 
a  family  business,  he  served  in  the  US 
Army  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  children. 
H.  Carter  Simmons  '62  of  Needham  on 
September  18,  2006.  A  Korean  War  Marine 
Corps  veteran  and  a  manufacturing  repre- 
sentative for  the  sale  of  household  appli- 
ances, he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children. 

Marcia  Curtin  Stille  MSW  '60  of  Shrews- 
bury on  July  27,  2006.  Prior  to  her  retire- 
ment, she  was  a  social  worker  at  Minute- 
man  Technical  High  School  in  Lexington, 
MA.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and 
three  children. 

Walter  T.  Sullivan  '61  of  Nashua,  NH,  on 
September  21,  2006.  Employed  in  the  fam- 
ily business  of  Sullivan  Brothers  Printers, 
he  was  a  former  director  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Patriots.  He  is  survived  by  five  chil- 
dren. 

Patricia  Williams  Tauber  '69  of  Darien,  CT, 
on  June  15,  2006.  A  registered  nurse  and  a 
certified  nurse  midwife,  she  had  her  own 
corporate  health-care  consulting  company. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  two 
children. 
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Frederick  C.  Williams  '60  of  Arlington,  VA, 
on  July  10,  2006.  A  patent  lawyer  and  for- 
mer physics  professor  at  the  US  Naval 
Academy,  he  served  in  the  Navy  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  He  is  survived  by  two  chil- 
dren. 
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Arthur  G.  Chaves  DEd  '70  of  Framingham 
on  June  28,  2006.  A  teacher,  coach,  profes- 
sor, and  executive  vice  president  at  Fram- 
ingham State  College,  he  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  five  children. 
Brian  J.  Dunfey  '70  of  Plainville  on  August 
19,  2006.  A  former  accountant  at  Invensys, 
formerly  the  Foxboro  Company,  he  served 
in  the  Army  Reserves  for  six  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Henry  A.  Hansen  '71  of  Mountainside,  NJ, 
on  September  18,  2006.  He  was  a  rugby 
player  for  Boston  College  and  founded  a 
local  rugby  team  in  his  community.  An  ad- 
vertising sales  executive,  he  is  survived  by 
three  children. 

Alphee  LaFlamme  MBA  '70  of  New  Bed- 
ford on  June  5,  2006.  A  teacher  for  more 
than  30  years  in  elementary  and  high 
schools,  he  retired  as  a  professor  of  account- 
ing and  chairperson  of  the  business  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Dartmouth,  where  a  student  achievement 
award  for  outstanding  business  students 
had  been  named  in  his  honor.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  and  a  sister. 
Marcel  Y.  Lefiem  MA  '70  of  Pompano 
Beach,  FL,  on  June  1,  2006.  A  retired 
teacher,  he  was  active  in  World  War  II  in 
France  with  the  French  underground.  After 
his  retirement,  he  worked  at  the  Pompano 
Civic  Center.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Dominic  Macadino  '71  of  Medfield  on  April 
28,  2006. 

Francis  X.  McDonald  PhD  '79  of  Weston  on 
May  25,  2006.  A  retired  English  teacher  at 
Watertown  High  School,  he  also  had  a  pri- 
vate psychology  practice.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  son. 

Fr.  Efstathios  V.  Mylonas  MA  '74  of  Pasade- 
na, CA,  on  September  22,  2006.  The  pastor 
of  St.  Anthony  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in 
Pasadena,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

Joseph  Nolan  MBA  '73  of  New  Canaan,  CT, 
on  August  14,  2006.  A  retired  marketing 
executive  for  Pfizer  Inc.,  he  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
Anne  K.  Schipp  '70,  MBA  '81  of  Chicago, 
IL,  on  July  10,  2006. 


John  J.  Talbot  '76  of  Foxboro  on  August  8, 
2006.  Born  in  Boston,  he  served  in  the  US 
Army  Signal  Corps  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  survived  by  five  children. 


I98OS 


Stephen  M.  Doyle  '82  of  Canton  on  July  28, 
2006.  Born  in  Detroit,  MI,  he  is  survived  by 
five  children. 

Leonard  P.  Mascaro  III  '82  of  Wrentham  on 
September  2,  2006.  A  Vietnam  War  Air 
Force  veteran,  he  is  survived  by  his  mother 
and  two  sons. 

Frank  Rochford  '84  of  Summit,  NJ,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  2006.  A  securities  trader,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  brother. 
David  William  Walsh  III  '82  of  Somerville 
on  July  21,  2006.  An  attorney,  he  practiced 
law  in  Somerville  and  was  a  public  defense 
advocate  at  the  Concord  Court.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents  and  two  siblings. 


1990S 


Luanda  Collins  MSW  '95  of  Osterville  on 
July  5,  2006.  Most  recently  a  social  worker 
at  Cape  Cod  Hospital,  she  also  had  been  a 
field  investigator  for  Aetna  Insurance  Co. 
She  is  survived  by  two  brothers. 
Ellen  Francis  Dormitzer  '96  of  Hudson  on 
May  28,  2006.  Raised  in  West  Boylston,  she 
was  an  editor  at  Fidelity.  She  is  survived  by 
her  brother. 

Anna  F.  Katz  JD  '98  of  Wellesley  on  August 
14,  2006.  Born  in  Hartford,  CT,  worked  as 
an  attorney  in  the  firm  of  Rackemann, 
Sawyer  &  Brewster  in  Boston.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children  and  her  parents. 
Sister  Jacqueline  Marie  Koenig  MEd  '90  of 
Tucson,  AZ,  on  August  30,  2006.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity,  she  professed  her  final  vows  in 
1965.  She  was  a  principal  and  teacher  at 
many  schools  throughout  Wisconsin. 

2000S 

Michael  T.  Holden  00  of  Allentown,  PA, 
on  July  1,2006.  Formerly  employed  by  Tay- 
lor Made  Adidas  and  the  United  States  Golf 
Association,  he  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
five  siblings,  and  fiancee. 

Erratum 

William  Arnold  Brandt  '89  was  incorrectly 
listed  as  deceased  in  the  Summer  2006 
issue.  We  sincerely  regret  the  error. 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF  DEATHS 

•  Eugene  Bushala,  member  of  the  clas- 
sical studies  faculty  for  35  years,  on 
September  1,  2006. 

•  Norma  Jean  Calderwood,  lecturer  in 
the  fine  arts  department  and 
McMullen  Museum  benefactor,  on 
August  31,  2006. 

•  Rose  DeMaio,  secretary  to  the 
University  historian  from  1972  to 
2005,  on  August  9,  2006 

•  John  Desmond,  HVAC  lead  person  in 
the  HVAC  shop,  on  October  14, 
2006. 

•  Susan  E.  Donelan,  assistant  dean  for 
administration  in  the  William  F. 
Connell  School  of  Nursing,  on 
October  3,  2006. 

•  P.  Albert  Duhamel,  member  of  the 
English  faculty  from  1949  to  1995,  on 
October  1,  2006. 

•  Lubomir  Gleiman,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  politics  from  1957  to 
1977  and  a  Newton  Senior  Fellow,  on 
May  22,  2006. 

•  William  Guindon,  SJ,  physics  profes- 
sor and  department  chair,  on  October 
4,  2006. 

•  Robert  A.  Mitchell,  SJ,  trustee  for  two 
terms  from  1972  to  1980  and  1982  to 
1990,  on  October  5,  2006. 

•  Rev.  Francis  J.  Murphy,  diocesan 
priest  and  member  of  the  history  fac- 
ulty from  1971  to  2005,  on  August 
29,  2006. 

•  Edward  C.  "Eddie"  Pellagrini,  coach 
of  the  Boston  College  baseball  team 
from  1957  through  1988,  on  October 
11,  2006. 

•  Mohammed  Shahabuddin,  member 
of  the  biology  faculty,  on  September 


The  obituary  section  is  compiled  from 
national  listings  and  notices  from  family 
members  and  fiends  of  alumni.  The  section 
includes  only  the  deaths  reported  to  us  since 
the  previous  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  Please  send  information  to: 
Office  of  University  Advancement, 
More  Hall,  140  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467. 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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INVESTING  IN  BOSTON   COLLEGE'S   FUTURE 


TAMING  STAR  POWER 


An  efficient,  cost-effective 
method  of  converting  solar  ra- 
diation into  electricity  has  long 
eluded  renewable  energy  spe- 
cialists. The  cost  of  solar  collec- 
tors and  other  techniques  used 
to  concentrate  sun  rays  has 
been  prohibitively  high,  and 
conventional  technology  has 
been  able  to  convert  only  10  to 
20  percent  of  the  concentrated 
rays  into  electricity. 

Researchers  at  Boston 
College  have  recently  discov- 
ered a  way  of  harnessing  solar 
energy  that  has  the  potential  to 
increase  efficiencies  by  more 
than  100  percent — all  at  a  cost 
per  watt  competitive  with 
today's  fossil  fuel  prices. 

The  key  is  nanoscience, 
which  is  the  study  of  matter  at 
the  scale  of  a  nanometer,  or 
one-billionth  of  a  meter.  By 
manipulating  the  material 


through  which  sunlight  passes 
(e.g.,  a  thin  layer  of  silicon),  BC 
physicists  have  found  that  they 
can  improve  the  material's  pho- 
tovoltaic efficiency,  or  the  num- 
ber of  free  electrons  that 
escape  from  the  silicon  carry- 
ing an  electric  charge. 

"In  order  to  escape,  the  elec- 
trons have  to  withstand  what  is 
essentially  a  50-mile-long  de- 
molition derby,"  notes 
Professor  of  Physics  Michael 
Naughton.  "That's  why  typical- 
ly only  1 0  out  of  every  1 00  elec- 
trons manage  to  escape;  the 
others  crash  and  burn  along  the 
way.  What  we've  done  is  find  a 
way  to  shorten  the  distance  of 
the  demolition  derby  from  50 
miles  to  one  mile,  which  per- 
mits more  electrons  to  be  con- 
verted into  electricity." 

In  collaboration  with 
Zhifeng  Ren  and  Krzysztof 


Physics  professors  Krzysztof  Kempa,  Michael  Naughton,  and  Zhifeng  Ren 


Kempa,  fellow  physics  profes- 
sors at  BC,  Naughton  is  experi- 
menting with  using  coaxial 
cables — similar  to  those  used 
to  deliver  cable  television — to 
convert  sunlight  into  energy. 
But  instead  of  the  copper  and 
plastic  used  in  TV  cables,  the 
researchers  are  incorporating 
silicon  wafers  that  have  been 


manipulated  to  increase  their 
conductivity. 

"This  type  of  collaboration 
among  scientists  within  one  de- 
partment is  not  common," 
notes  Ren.  "At  Boston  College, 
we've  created  an  environment 
in  which  we  can  work  together 
to  accomplish  much  more  than 
we  could  on  our  own." 


FAMILY  PRACTICE 


David  C.  Weinstein's  parents 
understood  the  power  of  educa- 
tion. The  children  of  immi- 
grants, they  were  the  first  in 
their  families  to  attend  college. 
After  they  died,  Weinstein,  JD 
'75,  wanted  a  living  memorial 
to  advance  their  devotion  to  ed- 
ucation. Weinstein's  father 
practiced  law  for  over  45  years, 
and  his  mother  taught  philoso- 
phy and  religion  at  Queens 
College.  "My  father  practiced 
the  Socratic  method  and  my 
mother  taught  Socrates  to  her 
students.  I  want  to  build  upon 
this  focus  of  their  lives,"  says 
Weinstein,  who  established  the 
Molly  and  Phil  Weinstein 


Scholarship  Fund  at  Boston 
College  Law  School.  The  schol- 
arship is  designed  to  encourage 
students  of  exceptional  merit 
and  academic  accomplishment 
to  attend  BC  Law  School. 

A  native  of  Queens,  New 
York,  Weinstein  set  out  to  be- 
come a  litigator  after  law 
school,  but  soon  changed  direc- 
tion and  moved  into  the  busi- 
ness sector.  After  eight  years  as 
counsel  for  a  corporate  finance 
firm  in  Boston,  he  joined  Fidel- 
ity Investments  in  1984  as  its 
corporate  counsel.  Weinstein 
then  moved  on  to  become  chief 
of  administration  at  Fidelity. 
He  now  helps  shape  the  laws 


that  govern  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent for  government  relations. 

Of  his  BC  Law  days, 
Weinstein  says,  "The  profes- 
sors and  students  formed  a 
stimulating  and  informal  learn- 
ing community."  He  has  kept  in 
touch  with  that  community  as  a 
member  of  both  BC  Law 
School's  Board  of  Overseers, 
chairing  its  development  com- 
mittee, and  the  School's  2005 
Reunion  Committee. 

With  gifts  totaling  over 
$1  million,  Weinstein  sees  his 
support  for  scholarships  at 
Boston  College  Law  School  as 
a  fitting  way  to  further  his 
family's  commitment  to  educa- 
tion. "It's  important  to  give 


David  C.  Weinstein,  JD  '75 

outstanding  students  the 
opportunity  to  combine  their 
own  unique  passions  with  a 
knowledge  of  law,  to  make 
meaningful  contributions  to 
our  society." 
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jodi  and  Garrett  Storehouse  arid  family 
Class  of  1991,  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 
Westport,  Connecticut 
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FAVORITE   MEMORY  OF  COLLEGE? 

We  have  so  many  incredible  memories  of  college  that  it's  difficult  to  choose  just  one.  When  we  reflect 
on  all  our  memories,  they  merge  into  a  feeling  of  abundant  opportunity.  A  newness  and  freshness  sur- 
rounded each  year  at  BC,  as  if  anything  were  possible.  This  positive  feeling  stemmed,  in  part,  from  the 
way  the  University  worked  constantly  to  improve  itself  and  to  enhance  the  educational  experience  for 
students.  During  our  four  years  there,  the  O'Neill  Library  was  built,  the  Carroll  School  of  Management 
was  renovated,  and  Conte  Forum  was  constructed.  These  improvements  set  the  tone  on  campus.  Every 
graduate  we  meet  today  shares  this  memory  of  great  opportunity  and  growth. 

WE  ARE  MOST  GRATEFUL  TO  BC  FOR  .  .  . 

Our  family!  Our  relationship  sparked  at  the  beginning  of  our  sophomore  year  while  we  were  standing 
in  line  together  at  Academic  Services,  waiting  to  add  and  drop  classes.  The  time  we  spent  in  that  line 
altered  the  course  of  our  lives.  Fourteen  years  and  three  children  later,  we  still  have  a  strong  connec- 
tion to  BC.  If  we  hadn't  experienced  the  positive  and  supportive  environment  that  we  found  there, 
things  might  not  have  happened  the  way  they  did. 

Visit  www.bc.edu/friends/stonehouse  for  more  of  the  Stonehouses'  story. 


DID  YOU 
KNOW.  . 


The  Reunion  Gift 
Campaign  at  Boston 
College  is  fueled  by  alumni 
volunteers  who  dedicate 
thousands  of  hours  to 
soliciting  their  classmates 
for  gifts.  Nearly  200  of 
these  volunteers  served  as 
Class  Gift  Committee 
members  for  their  2006 
reunion,  making  invaluable 
contributions  to  a  success- 
ful yearlong  campaign. 


The  2006  Reunion  Gift 
Campaign  raised  $34  mil- 
lion, a  47  percent  increase 
over  the  $23  million  raised 
the  year  before. 


Several  classes  broke 
records  in  FY  '06: 

•  The  class  of  1986  set  a 
20th  reunion  gift  record, 
with  $3,594,631. 

•  The  class  of  1976  set 
a  30th  reunion  record, 
with  $6,367,845. 

•  The  class  of  1971  topped 
the  record  for  35th 
reunions,  with  $6,577,453. 

•  The  class  of  1951  set  a 
new  55th  reunion  mark,  at 
$6,134,328. 


The  class  of  1956  had  the 
highest  percentage  of 
members  who  made  a  re- 
union gift,  with  42  percent. 


Advancement  is  produced 

by  Boston  College's  Office  of 

University  Advancement 
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Inquiring 


FAIR  TRADE 


by  Chris  Berdik 


An  economic  solution  to  the  kidney  shortage 


Last  year,  Richard  Krafton  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  got 
some  very  bad  news.  High  blood  pressure  was  destroying  his 
kidneys,  and  he  would  need  to  start  dialysis  and  join  more  than 
67,000  Americans  waiting  for  a  transplant.  His  doctor  estimated  it 
could  be  seven  years  before  Krafton  moved  up  the  list  and  found  a 
kidney  that  matched  his  blood  type  and  wouldn't  be  rejected  by  his 
immune  system. 

But  thanks  to  a  collaboration  of  doctors  and  economists,  includ- 
ing a  Boston  College  professor  of  economics,  Tayfun  Sonmez, 
Krafton  was  on  the  operating 
table  within  a  year,  getting  a  kid- 
ney from  a  live  donor,  a  woman 
he'd  never  met.  At  the  same 
time,  Krafton's  brother-in-law 
was  in  a  New  York  City  hospital 
donating  a  kidney  to  the  cousin  of 
that  woman's  good  friend.  The 
simultaneous  transplants  were 
facilitated  by  the  New  England 
Program  for  Kidney  Exchange 
(NEPKE),  which  Sonmez  helped 
establish  in  the  fall  of  2004  at 
the  New  England  Organ  Bank, 
in  Newton. 

Sonmez  specializes  in  mar- 
ket-mechanism design  and  social 

choice  theory,  branches  of  economics  that  he  has  also  applied  to 
studies  of  school  choice  and  school  assignment  in  the  Boston  pub- 
lic education  system.  In  the  case  of  kidney  exchange,  the  process,  in 
its  simplest  form,  works  like  this:  Say  somebody  offers  a  kidney  to  a 
(blood-type  A)  relative,  but  it's  discovered  that  the  would-be  donor 
(blood-type  B)  is  not  a  match.  The  NEPKE  database  is  searched  and 
another  patient-donor  pair  is  found  that  has  been  stymied  by  the 
same  incompatibility,  albeit  reversed. 

"It's  basically  a  swap,"  explains  Sonmez,  who  notes  that  such 
kidney  exchanges  were  performed  before  NEPKE,  but  were  ad  hoc 
and  rare,  dependent  on  the  memory  and  initiative  of  individual  clini- 
cians. The  innovation  of  Sonmez,  working  with  fellow  economists 
Alvin  Roth  of  Harvard  University  and  M.  Utku  Unver  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  to  vest  donor  altruism  with  a  new  level 
of  efficiency,  yielding  a  greater  number  of  life-saving  transplants. 

The  economists  teamed  with  two  physicians — Susan  Saidman, 
a  pathologist  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  Francis 
Delmonico,  a  transplant  surgeon  at  MGH  and  former  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  United  Network  for  Organ  Sharing 
(UNOS),  which  coordinates  organ  transplants  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  With  the  doctors' 


input,  the  group's  kidney  exchange  simulations  have  been  written 
up  in  both  economics  and  medical  journals  over  the  past  couple  of 
years. 

For  example,  in  the  journal  Transplantation  (March  2006), 
Sonmez  and  his  coauthors  report  that  in  a  random  sample  of  100 
incompatible  patient-donor  pairs,  about  50  matches  were  found 
when  exchanges  between  two  pairs  were  considered.  The  number 
of  potential  transplants  climbed  to  60  if  doctors  also  considered 
three-way  kidney  exchanges.  Larger  exchanges  provided  a  slight- 
ly bigger  increase,  but  in  the 
real  world,  the  authors  note, 
they  would  pose  serious  logisti- 
cal challenges,  since  exchange 
transplants  are  conventionally 
performed  simultaneously  to 
ensure  no  donor  backs  out.  The 
researchers  have  also  explored 
the  potential  ripple  effects  of 
donations  made  to  patients  wait- 
ing in  the  deceased-donor  queue 
in  exchange  for  upgrades  on  the 
list  for  nonmatching  relatives  or 
friends. 

Both  three-way  and  deceased- 
donor  list  exchanges  are  now 
arranged  by  NEPKE.  The  organ- 
ization also  invites  so-called  Good  Samaritan  donors  willing 
to  give  up  a  kidney  with  no  particular  recipient  in  mind.  The 
prospect  of  saving  more  than  one  life  by  triggering  an  exchange 
"might  even  increase  the  motivation  for  this  kind  of  donation," 
Sonmez  says. 

Currently,  about  35  mismatched  patient-donor  pairs  are  in 
NEPKE's  database.  During  the  first  six  months  of  2006,  the  sys- 
tem's monthly  matching  resulted  in  five  transplants,  including  one 
three-way  exchange;  nine  more  are  pending.  The  success  has 
caught  the  attention  of  UNOS,  which  earlier  this  year  called  for  a 
national  kidney  exchange,  citing  the  potential  to  add  2,000  addi- 
tional transplants  to  the  approximately  15,000  now  performed 
every  year. 

Thorny  questions  remain.  Should  all  exchanged  kidneys  be  val- 
ued equally,  for  instance,  no  matter  the  age  of  the  donated  organ? 
And  what  is  the  optimal  time  to  allow  for  a  variety  of  patient-donor 
pairs  to  accumulate  before  searching  for  matches?  Sonmez  feels 
fortunate  to  be  confronting  such  problems.  "As  economists,  it's  not 
often  that  the  tools  we  develop  are  meant  to  save  lives,"  he  says. 

Chris  Berdik  is  a  writer  based  in  Boston. 
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Garefino  at  the  South  Park  studios,  Culver  City,  California 


The 

wrangler 

by  Suzanne  Mantell 

South  Park  producer  Anne  Garefino  '81 


It's  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  South  Park 
studios  in  Culver  City,  California. 
Tomorrow  night's  episode — about  a  whale 
that  the  South  Park  kids  steal  to  send  to 
the  moon — is  far  from  ready,  but  the 
whole  creative  crew  of  the  prime-time  car- 
toon series  on  Comedy  Central  is  taking 
an  ice  cream  break.  South  Park  story  lines 
are  deliberately  left  open  until  the  last 
moment,  and  the  animators,  voice  artists, 
music  editors,  and  writers  will  be  working 
into  the  morning  hours.  Next  week's  sub- 
ject is  not  yet  a  gleam  in  anyone's  eye. 

"Ridiculously  crazy"  is  how  executive 
producer  Anne  Garefino  describes  the 
process.  Her  job  is  craziest  of  all.  She  over- 
sees budgets,  product  licensing,  hiring, 
video  game  development,  and  press  rela- 
tions (recent  studio  visitors:  CBS  Morning 
News  and  GQ);  she  also  attends  writers' 
meetings,  consults  with  the  MTV  Net- 
works' standards-and-practices  people  on 
dicey  content,  keeps  a  blog  for  hardcore 
fans,  and  lends  her  voice  to  the  show's 
crowd  scenes.  Garefino  wears  jeans  to  the 
office  and  is  happy  to  be  affiliated  with  a 
show  that  tackles  large  social  issues  irrever- 
ently (its  critics  would  say,  objectionably). 
South  Park  won  an  Emmy  in  2005  for  the 
episode  "Best  Friends  Forever,"  in  which 


young  Kenny,  hit  by  a  truck,  descends  into 
a  vegetative  state  as  friends,  strangers, 
angels,  and  Satan  squabble  over  his  feeding 
tube.  The  series  garnered  a  Peabody  Award 
in  April. 

For  six  months  of  the  year  Garefino 
works  seven  days  a  week.  Then,  when 
Soutli  Park  is  on  hiatus,  she  works  some 
more — producing  full-length  animated 
movies  (Team  America:  World  Police  and 
South  Park:  Bigger,  Longer  &  Uncut)  and 
other  cable  TV  content  (That's  My  Bush,  a 
political  satire).  In  a  deal  with  Paramount, 
more  movies  lie  ahead. 

Garefino  majored  in  finance  and 
thought  she'd  be  a  stockbroker  after  BC, 
but  she  took  a  job  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
the  Folger  Theatre,  instead,  as  assistant  to 
the  producer's  assistant.  An  internship  in 
local  public  television  led  to  a  job  in  1983 
coproducing  In  Performance  at  the  White 
House,  which  she  left  in  1 988  to  study  film 
production  at  the  American  Film  Institute. 
Production  work  at  Comedy  Central  led  to 
her  post  at  the  launch  of  South  Park. 

Relatives  still  ask  her  when  she  is  going 
to  be  in  front  of  the  camera.  "That's  not 
what  I  do,"  she  tells  them. 

Suzanne  Mantell  writes  from  Los  Angeles. 
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HAPPEN 


HAT  THE  D 

THE  WO RLD  D E PE N  DS  ONE DU CATI ON.  A  J  ESU  IT  E  DU CA- 
TION,  IN  PARTICULAR,  ENCOURAGES  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO 
MAXIMIZE  THEIR  OWN  GIFTS  TO  BENEFIT  OTHERS, 
THROUGH  OUR  SUPPORT  OF  BC  STUDENTS  OF  ALL  BACK- 
GROUNDS,  WE   CAN    HELP   PREPARE  THEM   TO    MAKE  THE 


WORLD  A  BETTER  PLACE. 
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BOSTON 
COLLEGE 
FUND 


(ifllliirlirl 
sees-. 


Your  gifts  to  the  Boston 
College  Fund  provide  our 
students  with  financial  aid, 
attract  world-class  faculty  to 
the  Heights,  fund  research 
that  advances  knowledge 
Jfk  and  serves  society,  and  sup- 
W&  port  BC's  unique  education- 
■nj    al  mission. 


WWW.BC.EDU/BCFUND 


us  at  www.Dc.eau/DCTund  tc 


easy  it  is  to  give  online. 
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